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What^  bugging  him? 


A  lot  of  people  in  our  society  think  that  teen-  place  to  blow  off  steam, 
ogers’  ideas  aren't  worth  listening  to.  And  because  we  think  that  their  young 

We  do.  ideas  ore  o  healthy  contribution  to  the  city  we 

That's  why  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  the  serve. 

Voice  of  Youth  ...  a  newspaper  column  that's  That's  why  the  Tribune  has  a  Voice  of 

open  to  the  fresh,  exciting  opinions  of  Chicago  Youth  column. 

high  school  students.  Because  we  feel  that  young  people  should 

We  have  the  Voice  because  we  think  that  be  seen  . . .  and  heard, 
tomorrow's  adults  ought  to  have  a  hand  ■  ■ 

building  tomorrow's  world. 

Because  we  feel  that  they  should  have  a  ll 
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Kingsbury  Smith  interviews  German  Chancellor  Kiesinger,  in  Bunn. 

The  world-famous  foreign  correspondent 

KINGSBURY  SMITH 

has  resumed  his  journalistic  activities  abroad 

Readers  in  Los  Angeles,  San  F rancisco,  Detroit,  Boston,  Baltimore, 

Seattle,  Albany,  San  Antonio  and  a  host  of  other  cities  from  Helsinki 
to  Caracas  are  keeping  ahead  of  the  news  by  reading  Kingsbury  Smith’s 
three-times-a-week  reports  on  the  international  scene. 

Kingsbury  Smith’s  exclusive  interviews  with  world  leaders  are  an 
essential  part  of  any  newspaper’s  foreign  coverage.  His  meetings  with 
Stalin,  Khrushchev,  Churchill,  Pope  Pius  XI 1,  Nehru,  Adenauer  and 
other  newsmakers  led  him  to  be  publicly  cited  by  American  and 
foreign  governments  for  important  diplomatic  contributions. 

Shouldn’t  you  have  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Kingsbury  Smith 
helping  to  build  prestige  for  your  newspaper? 

For  sample  columns  and  terms,  write,  phone  or  wire  collect 

R.  K.  Rogers,  Sales  Manager 

•  KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,N.  Y.  10017 —Area  Code  212082-5600 


A  SERIES  TO  BFTTt  H  ACUUAIM  VOI)  WITH  THE  FAMI 


RMAL  •  CHARLOTTE  NEWS  •  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER  •  DETROIT  FREE  FRE 
If 


At  the  very  heart  of  South  Florida  . . .  serving  as  its 
public  conscience,  providing  inspiration  and  con¬ 
tributing  to  its  growth  ...  is  the  South's  largest  and 
most  influential  newspaper. . . . 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD 


photography  by  tom  McCarthy 


PICK  UP  ANOTHER 
BLUE  CHIP  MARKET 


with  LUFKIN,  in  Texas'  ‘Better  Half 

FENTRESS  TEXAS 
BLUE  CHIP  GROUP 

CIRCULATION  NOW  OVER 

165.000  DAILY 

•  15  COUNTIES,  ALL  with  minimum 
average  household  coverage  of 
21.1%. 

•  62.7%  AVERAGE  home  county 
household  coverage:  4county  in¬ 
come  $2,131,989,000.* 

•  $1,445,487,000  RETAIL  SALES,  15 
county  area  with  36.8%  average 
coverage. 

•  HIGHER  INCOME,  RETAIL  SALES 

than  either  San  Antonio  or  Ft. 
Worth  SMSA. 

•ESP  1968  Market  Guide  Est. 

ONLY  3  CITIES— HOUSTON.  DALLAS.  FT.  WORTH- 
HAVE  NEWSPAPERS  OF  COMPARABLE  CIRCULATION 


OPTIONAL  RATE 
METRO  GROUP 
WITHOUT  LUFKIN 

70(  P*r  line 


AUSTIN  American-Statesman 

MORNING  -  EVENING  -  SUNDAY 

PORT  ARTHUR  News 

EVENING  -  SUNDAY 

WACO  T ribune-Herald 

MORNING  -  EVErllNG  -  SUNDAY 

LUFKIN  (OPTIONAL)  News 

EVENING  -  SUN  dIIy 


SELL  WITH  COLOR,  TOO! 

All  4  newspapers  offer  full  color, 
spot  color.  SpectaColor 


Notional  representatives: 

JMfT&LKSMX 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

OCTOBER 

15-17— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Broaomoor,  Colo 
rado  Springs,  Colorado. 

15-17 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago.  . 

15-17— California  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Flamingo  Hotel,  Las  | 
Vegas,  Nevada.  ' 

15- 18 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  regional,  i 

Executive  House,  Scottsdale.  Arizona.  I 

16- 17 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association.  Sheraron-Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago 

17- 20 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Palmer  House 
Chicago. 

18- 19— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Royal  York  Hotel.  Toronio 

19- 21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Marriott  Motor  m,, 
Philadelphia. 

19- 21 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Holiday  Inn 
Schnectady,  N.Y. 

20- 21 — Louisiana  Press  Association  Advertising  Clinic.  Capitol  House 
Baton  Rouge. 

20-22 — Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s  Association.  Sheraton  Gibson,  Cincinnati. 

22-24— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Blockade  Runner, 
Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C. 

22-24 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Columbus  Motor 
Inn.  Columbus,  O. 

22-25 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Eastern  region 
Pocono  Manor  Inn.  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

22-25 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controlleis  and  Finance  Officers,  Chase 
Park  Plaza  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

24-28 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Meeting  and  trade  show 
Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee.  j 

26- 27 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Newspaper  Institute.  Molly  Pitcher 
Hotel.  Red  Bank,  N.J. 

27 -  Symposium  on  Business  Journalism.  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 
Mo. 

28- 29 — UPl  Newspapers  of  Louisiana.  Downtowner  Motor  Hotel,  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

29- 31 — New  York  State  AP  Association.  Hotel  Warwick,  New  York  City. 


NOVEMBER 

3-4 — AP  Association  of  Florida  Key  Wester,  Key  West,  Florida. 

5-7 — Texas  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

5-17 — API  Seminar  for  Women's  Page  Editors.  Columbia  University,  Nov* 
York. 

10- 12 — Rocky  Mountain  Mechanical  Conference.  Brown  Palace  Hotel. 
Denver. 

1 1 —  New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Classified  advertising  seminar.  Howard 
Johnson's,  Woodbridge,  N.J. 

13- 15 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America.  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 

14- 15 — Advertising  Research  Foundation.  New  York  Hilton  Hotel,  New 
York  City. 

15- 16 — International  Federation  of  Publishers  and  Editors  (FIEJ)  Technical 

Conference.  Paris  and  Miami.  Fla.  1 

15- 18 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  national  convention.  Minneapolis-St.  Paul.  j 

16- 18 — Florida  Press  Association.  St.  Lucie  Country  Club,  St.  Lucie,  Florida.! 

17 -  Texas  Press  Association.  Advertising  Convention.  Oasis  Motor  Hotel  , 
Bay  City,  Texas. 

19-20— Ka  nsas  and  Missouri  AP  Members.  Hotel  Muehlebach,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

19 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Advertising  clinic.  Sheraton  Hotel.  Okla 
homa  City. 


DECEMBER 

3-15 — Seminar  for  City  Editors.  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

9 — ^Texas  Press  Association.  News  and  photo  conference.  Koko  Inn,  Lub- 
bock  Texas. 


JANUARY 

7-19 — Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers.  American  Press  Institute,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York. 

19-21 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

21-Feb.  2 — Seminar  for  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  (over  50,000 
circulation).  American  Press  Institute.  Columbia  University,  New  York 
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REPORTERS  AT  LAW 


The  lawmen  of  The  Washington  Post  have  won 
this  newspaper  its  fourth  Gavel  Award  from  the 
American  Bar  Association.  No  newspaper  has 
won  as  many,  and  perhaps  no  newspaper  has 
done  as  well  in  making  its  readers  aware  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  of  law  and  justice. 

Reporter  John  MacKenzie  covers  the  land’s 
highest  court;  he  won  a  1967  gavel  for  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  significant  de¬ 
cisions.  Leonard  Downie,  Jr.,  writes  about  local 
tribunals  and  litigants.  His  gavel  was  won  for 
a  series  of  articles  on  Washington’s  Court  of 
General  Sessions,  which  led  to  constructive  re¬ 
form.  Earlier  gavels  were  won  by  editorial 
writer  Merlo  Pusey  and  reporter  James  Clayton. 

Like  Clayton,  MacKenzie  spent  a  year  of 
intensive  study  at  Harvard  Law  School — “living 
with  lawyers  and  going  through  their  motions.” 
The  day  after  his  1952  graduation  from  Am¬ 
herst  he  hitchhiked  to  Washington,  joined  The 
Post  as  a  copyboy  and  started  reporting  his  way 
from  courthouse  to  Supreme  Court.  He  is 
now  steering  Post  readers  adeptly  through  the 
Court’s  fall  term  docket. 

Downie,  25,  came  to  The  Post  as  an  intern 
from  Ohio  State  University  and  put  his  grad¬ 
uate  study  of  public  affairs  journalism  imme¬ 
diately  into  practice.  His  investigative  stories 
on  District  court,  prison  and  probate  systems 
have  brought  the  best  reward — improvements. 
Downie  is  currently  revealing  the  results  of  a 
four-month  investigation  of  mortgage  frauds 
that  victimize  ghetto  home  owners. 

Within  The  Washington  Post’s  circulation 
of  nearly  500,000,  there  are  perhaps  15,000 
lawyers  to  note  with  professional  appreciation 
its  understanding  of  jurisprudence.  But  most 
Post  readers  just  like  the  way  it  elucidates  the 
law  in  words  as  clear  as  the  ten  commandments. 


Ml  JL 


wosliington 

Pint  in  circulation  .  . .  first  in  advertising .  . .  first  in  awards 


MtfrtMMM  to:  Siwyf .  ftfMOtu  WtIMr.  PiMMial^-Crant  W«bb  A  Co. 

Hmts  4  ftatorn^Hal  Horman  Auoc.  (Floridt).  Low  Hobbiftt  (N.Y.  and  NJ.),  Mrs.  Johnnia 
Aibartson  (Now  England),  G.  Enrigwaz  Simoni  (Maalco).  Ctoiica  Puck.  Ratafravwro — 
Matropolitan  Sunday  Nawspapars.  latarwHiPol  Wasrsaaalt-lntamatlonal  (Asia),  Intar* 
national  Harald  Tribuna  (Europa). 


★  ★  ★ 


Art  Grawre  taiigs  to 
colorful  ito  dio 
loiraclo  oi  hlgh-spood 
Rotogrovuro  priotiog 
lor  Ihose  dlstlogulshod 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Buffalo  Courier- Express 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
Pittsburgh  Press 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Toledo  Blade 
Youngstown  Vindicator 

All  have  discovered  new  sources  of  linage  revenue  and  in¬ 
creased  circulation  through  locally  edited  magazines  printed 
by  Art  Gravure. 

Most  run  on  Sunday.  Two  of  the  above  distinguished  news¬ 
papers  also  publish  TV  magazines  printed  by  Art  Gravure. 

Art  Gravure  representatives  would  like  to  talk  with  editors, 
publishers  or  business  managers  who  do  not  already  publish 
locally  edited  rotogravure  supplements.  We  will  describe  our 
high-quality  rotogravure  reproduction,  quick  production  and 
fine  service,  plus  the  linage  picture  you  may  expect.  Just  write 
or  phone  Art  Gravure  Corporation  of  Ohio,  1845  Superior 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  0.  44114.  Phone  216-861-1750. 
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PIBLISHKH  PAir,  .M.  BRUUN.  Miami  Beach  Reporter, 
reveals  in  his  “Bruun  Over  Miami”  column  that  he  read 
in  the  “highly  respected”  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  that  a 
suhstantial  block  of  stock  in  the  ISIeu’  York  Times  was  being 
sold  through  Blythe  &  Co.,  Wall  Street  brokers.  He  reports:  j 
“Thinking  it  would  he  nice  for  my  son  Paul  Marius  Bruun  II 
to  own  one  share  of  stock  in  the  New  York  Times.  1  dashed 

olT  a  note  to  the  company,  asking  whether  or  not  it  wouhl  be  t 

possible  to  buy  one  share  of  stock.  After  this  letter  had  been  f 

mailed  I  thought  this  was  a  foolish  thing  to  have  done,  for  r 

what  New  York  brokerage  firm  would  bother  with  one  share 

of  stor  k  for  someone  away  down  in  Miami  Beach.”  However, 
the  firm's  Atlanta  representative  telephoned  him  and  the  sale 
was  consu?nniated  at  SITE  Paul  proudly  proclaims:  “Paul 
Marius  now  owns  stock  in  two  great  newspapers,  in  the  New 
A Ork  Times,  the  slogan  of  which  is:  ‘All  The  News  That’s  Fit 
To  Print.’  and  in  the  Miami  Beach  Reporter,  the  slogan  of 
which  is:  ‘Ml  The  News  That  Fits.  We  Print.’” 


Memo  lo  iSight  Editor 

My  copy’s  sluirt.  I’ve  tried  lo  keep  it 

The  news  is  slow;  Bright  and  snappy. 

We’ve  got  three  hours  But  if  half  gets  printed 

l,eft  lo  go.  I'll  be  happy  .^Norman  M.  Davis 

— Louise  Hutchinson,  a  member  rtf  the  Chicago  Tri1>une's 
Washington  staff,  was  the  first  reporter  ever  to  board  and  dive 
to  the  (K-ean  bottom  in  the  one-of-a-kind  midget  submarine 
Alvin,  which  found  the  hydrogen  bomb  off  Spain  last  year.  Her 

adventure  was  off  Woods  Hole.  Mass . Jim  Bishop,  King 

Features  Syndicate  columnist,  recalls  his  13  years  on  the  old  ^ 
Sen  York  Mirror:  “On  the  third  floor  was  a  dapper  man 
named  Walter  Winchell:  on  the  fourth  floor  was  Arthur  Bris-  ^ 
bane,  dictating  editorials  into  electrified  wax  cylinders.  Mark  j 
Hellinger,  he  of  the  navy  blue  shirt  and  white  tie,  wrote  sob  1 
stories  about  chorus  girls  who  fell  into  paths  of  wickedness.  Dan  i 
Parker  was  the  s|M)rts  editor,  a  big  man  in  every  way.  Bob 
Considine.  like  Damon  Runyon,  distressed  the  staff  because 
he  could  write  elegantly  about  anything  from  lacrosse  to  double- 
cross.”  ....  WTien  versifier  Ogden  Nash  admitted  he  was  a  ! 
Harvard  dropout,  it  was  inevitable  that  copydesks  would  at¬ 
tempt  verse — or  worse.  The  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  headlined: 
“Horrid  Truth  Pops  Out,  Ogden’s  A  Dropout.”  ....  Heady 
head:  “Eyes  of  Taxes  Are  Upon  Us” — Memphis  Commercial 

Appeal . Andy  .Anderson,  Fort  Worth  Press  columnist, 

declared:  “I’m  perfectly  sober,  but  my  typewriter  came  in  j 
late  w  ith  red  I’s.  couldn’t  walk  a  straight  line/and  was  sseeinngg  ^ 
ddoouuhbllee.”  ^ 


Crises  In  The  City  Room 

“The  new  copy  boy  says  no  one  told  him  to  turn  on  the  .AP, 
rPl.  Times  and  Reuters  machines  last  night.” 

“’ITiat  story  where  we  called  the  guy  an  embezzler  suspect  .  .  . 
Tlie  word  ‘suspect’  was  dropped.  He’s  going  to  sue.” 

“The  radio  station  just  called— they  said  they  can’t  go  on  with 
their  six  o’clock  news  if  we  don’t  get  a  final  edition  down  there 
fast.” 

“Eight  horizontal  in  the  crossword  is  missing.” 

“This  paragraph  of  names  and  addresses  in  the  .Sweepstakes 
winners  story  belongs  in  the  marijuana  raid  story.” 

“The  page  numbers  on  pages  6  and  9  are  upside  down.” 
“We’ve  got  eight  light  face  letters  in  the  Action  Line  column 
today  and  some  damn  fool  dropped  all  eight  bold  fare  answers.” 
“Onion  soup  is  coming  out  of  the  coffee  machine.” 

“We  just  got  a  call  from  a  woman  subscriber  and  she’s  tearing. 
One  of  our  recipes  should  have  said  ‘a  pinch’  of  tabas4‘o  sauce. 
It  said  a  pint.” 

“Some<»ne  swiped  all  our  cuts  of  DeGaulle.” 

— Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Herald  Traveler. 
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JVeed  We  Sau  More? 


She  Birmingham  News  •  Birmingham  Post-Herald 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt— National  Representatives 


editorial 


This  is  too  much! 

1^  EWSPAPKR  associalions  sei\c  a  useful  aiul  valuable  purpose  in  the 
'  exchange  of  information  and  opinions  among  their  members  par¬ 
ticularly  at  atmual  meetings.  It  is  a  sad  and  proven  fad,  however,  that 
a  man  can  onlv  be  in  one  place  at  a  time  and  a  certain  amount  of 
schizophrenia  tlevelops  when  inijxtrtant  newspajK’i  conventions  over¬ 
lap  or  conflict. 

This  coming  week,  there  are  live  major  conventions;  Inter  .American 
Press  .Association,  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Inland 
Daily  Press  .Association,  .AP  Managing  Editors,  .Audit  lUireau  of  Circu¬ 
lations.  It  is  unlikely  that  anyone,  outside  of  a  representative  of  E&P. 
would  want  to  attend  all  of  them.  But  we  have  had  complaints  Irom 
prominent  jjublishers  who  would  have  liked  to  attend  two  of  them. 
It  is  a  physical  impossibility.  .\nd  if  a  small  publisher  attempted  to 
assign  dilferent  executices  to  go  to  three  or  four  of  them,  who  would 
mind  the  store? 

Some  conflict  of  dates  might  be  una\oidable  ijecause  of  the  necessity 
these  days  of  booking  hotels  years  in  advance.  .Also,  some  of  these 
meetings  such  as  Inland  and  .ABC  have  been  held  during  the  same 
week  and  month  for  many  years  without  change.  W’hat  we  need  is  a 
newsiJaper  convention  clearing  house  where  coinention  sites  and  dates 
can  be  registered  years  in  advance  to  avoid  as  much  conflict  as  possible. 

Just  to  cotisole  otn  readers.  EfsrP  is  stalling  all  live  of  these  meetings. 

Postal  Rates 


A  N  iNCRF.vsK  in  postal  rates  has  been  inevitable  because  of  the  size- 
able  Post  Ollice  deficit.  However,  what  Congress  gives  with  one 
hand  it  takes  away  with  the  other.  .Adding  the  iticreascd  revenue  frotn 
higher  rates  and  subtracting  the  additional  cost  of  the  postal  workers’ 
wage  increases,  will  put  the  Post  Ollice  Department  right  back  in  the 
same  big  hole. 

There  haven’t  been  many  newspaper  complaints  about  the  rate  in¬ 
crease  in  second  class  put  together  by  the  Post  Ollice  Committee  except 
for  the  provision  that  would  ajrply  the  bulk  third  class  rate  to  adver¬ 
tising  supplements  distributed  by  ncvvspaj>ers.  Lacking  any  definition 
of  “advertising  supplement’’  it  is  a  mishmash  that  will  cause  confusion 
and  diliiculties  for  both  publications  and  advertisers  not  to  mention 
the  Post  Office. 

.As  far  as  we  can  see  there  is  absolutely  no  justification  for  applying 
a  different  distribution  rate  to  an  advertising  supplement,  whether 
preprinted  by  the  newspaper  itself  or  outside  of  the  plant,  when  it  is 
given  to  the  reader  as  an  integral  part  of  the  daily  or  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  package. 


Canned  Editorials 

A  N  oKFiCl.Ai.  of  the  Tennessee  A'allev  .Authority  has  attacked  the  prac- 
tice  of  using  “canned  editorials’’  supplied  free  to  newspajx;rs.  Thev 
are  usually  submitted  by  an  organization  that  is  paid  to  do  so  by  an 
interested  party  to  a  dispute  or  an  issue.  We  also  deplore  the  practice. 
If  an  editor  receives  such  material  with  which  he  agrees  and  which 
he  feels  should  be  presented  to  his  readers  he  ought  to  identify  the 
source.  Or  he  ought  to  express  the  views  in  his  own  words.  Or,  if  he 
doesn’t  have  anything  worth  saying  on  that  or  any  other  issue  he  ought 
to  devote  the  space  to  some  good  local  coverage. 
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lieve  in  (iod,  believe  also  in  me."  St.  John 
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letters 


JOBS  FOR  NEGROES 

1  am  constantly  amazed  at  the  rank 
hypocrisy  of  newspaper  publishers,  man¬ 
aging  editors,  et  al,  and  heads  of  adver¬ 
tising  agency  creative  departments,  who 
piously  proclaim  that  they  “can’t  find”  ex¬ 
perienced  Negroes  to  join  their  staffs. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  story  (Sept.  23), 
which  announced  (with  a  straight  face) 
that  “Editors  Seek  Negro  Candidates  .  ,  .” 

This  is  a  lot  of  hogwash.  Believe  me, 
1  .-peak  from  experience  when  I  say  that 
tlie  Negro  isn’t  wanted  in  these  creative 
(white)  fields;  and  only  gets  in  when 
“pressure”  is  brought  to  bear,  or  if  he  is 
a  “name.”  “As  a  former  reporter  and  edi¬ 
tor  (for  16  years)  on  many  of  the  nation’s 
leading  Negro  weekly  newspapers  and 
head  of  the  creative  department  of  the 
country’s  oldest  Negro  advertising  agency 
(Ed  Brandford,  Inc.)  I  know  firsthand 
what  “double  standard”  really  means. 

Edward  Murrain 

New  York 

(Mr.  Murrain  is  assistant  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  State  Commission 
for  Human  Rights). 


SOCIAL  ERROR 

One  of  your  typograpliical  pixies  trans¬ 
formed  the  Special  Libraries  Association 
into  the  “Social  Libraries  Association”  in 
iny  letter  (Sept.  30). 

The  social  phase  is  important,  too,  but 
putting  our  special  knowledge  to  work  on 
our  special  library  problems  is  preemi¬ 
nent  in  our  deliberations. 

James  S.  Scokieud 

Chief  Librarian, 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
and  Evening  Independent 


THE  MAYOR  AM)  NEWS 

Milwaukee’s  Mayor  Henry  Maier,  in  his 
speech  at  the  UPl  Conference  (E&P,  Sept. 
23)  called  on  editors  and  publishers  to 
show  more  concern  for  .saving  their  central 
cities.  He  also  declares  that  a  period  of 
civil  rights  strife  is  not  a  time  for  “news 
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as  usual”.  He  further  implies  that  the 
news  judgment  of  elected  officials  is  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of  the  nation’s  editors. 

I  disagree. 

All  the  editors  and  publishers  I  know 
couldn’t  be  more  concerned  about  the 
future  of  their  central  cities  for  a  very 
good  reason — they  know  that  they  will 
prosper  if  their  city  prospers,  and  decline 
if  it  fails. 

Elected  officials  may  come  and  go,  but 
a  newspaper  is  firmly  rooted  to  its  city. 
It  is  anchored  there  for  better  or  worse 
and  has  an  intense,  permanent  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  this  home  base,  which  is  the 
source  of  most  of  its  revenue  and  the  home 
of  most  of  its  readers. 

A  politician  can  move  on  to  a  variety 
of  jobs.  A  newspaper’s  very  survival  is 
dependent  upon  the  strength  of  its  city. 

Printing  “news  as  usual”  means  to  me 
lliat  a  newspaper  is  carrying  out  its  time- 
honored  mission  of  keeping  the  public  ad¬ 
vised  as  to  what  is  happening.  When  is 
there  a  greater  need  for  full  and  honest 
information  than  in  a  period  of  social  con¬ 
flict?  Such  a  time  of  crisis  is  no  time  to 
open  up  a  credibility  gap. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  mayor  is 
disturbed  by  demonstrations  in  support  of 
open  housing  in  Milwaukee.  The  city’s 
reputation  and  its  economy  are  being 
liarmed.  Furthermore,  the  mayor  and  the 
aldermen  believe  that  most  voters  are  op¬ 
posed  to  open  housing — and  the  mayor  and 
the  aldermen  are  aware  that  elections  will 
be  held  in  the  spring. 

Now,  who  is  in  the  better  position  to 
judge  news  of  Milwaukee’s  civil  disturb¬ 
ances  more  objectively,  public  officials 
who  face  re-election  or  editors  concerned 
solely  with  the  over-all  welfare  of  the 
community?  I  think  that  the  answer  is 
obvious. 

Dick  Leonard 

Editor, 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
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Short  Takes 

It  was  in  a  story  in  the  Long  Island 
newsparer  Newaday. — Sew  York  Daily 
.\'ews. 

• 

The  grounds  contained  a  kidney- 
shaped  swimming  pool  flanked  by  two 
pianos.  One  was  used  as  a  sundeck,  com¬ 
plete  with  beach  chairs.  The  other  con¬ 
tained  a  barbecue  pit. — Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star-Ledger. 

• 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Thurgood 
Marshall  took  the  oats  in  a  private  cere¬ 
mony. — Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch. 

• 

“I  imagine  Cardinal  sluggers  will 
droll  when  they  get  their  first  look  at 
Fenway.” — Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 

• 

It  isn’t  gold,  dollars,  pounds,  francs 
or  marks  and  won’t  be  ades — a  new  kind 
of  world  what  has  been  hailed  as  the 
cigarettes. —  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Arizona 
Daily  Star. 
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Meet  the  team  with 
the  biggest  following  in 
the  world  of  sports 

Meet  Ted  Smits,  Jack  Hand,  Will  Grimslcy,  Harold  J. 
(Spike)  Claassen,  Robert  Green,  Murray  Rosc.(LtoR) 
These  arc  some  of  The  Associated  Press  all-stars. 
They're  backed  by  the  biggest  talent  lineup  the  sports 
world  has  ever  produced.  Hundreds  of  reporters  who  arc 
on  the  inside  of  everything  that’s  happening  in  sports. 

The  Associated  Press  team  doesn’t  just  bring  you 
the  news.  They  bring  it  faster,  more  accurately,  more 
excitingly  than  any  other  news  source. 

That’s  why  millions  of  newspaper  readers  depend 
on  The  Associated  Press  to  tell  who  won  — and  why! 

So  much  talent  just  can’t  miss. 
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THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

The  Indispensable  Service 


Marathon  roll  film  camera  using 
port  system  and  automatic  fil> 
cessor. 


Accounting  and  statistical  work  has 
become  routine  wi  th  this  computer 
for  business  office  functions. 


Hot  and  cold  type  composition  are 
performed  inter-changeably  with  this 
general  purpose  computer. 


Mailing  room  conveyor  system  using 
counter- stacker  and  automatic  bottom- 
wrap  bundle  tying  machine. 


Two-level  tunnel  connected  pneumatic 
drop  newsprint  conveyor  system  with 
automatic  roll-kicker. 


Telescopic  truck-loader  which  raises 
and  lowers,  and  extends  to  variable 
lengths. 


call,  wire  or  write  us 
-or  a  branham  man 
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Houvdidthe 
Russian  Revolution 
look  to  reporters 
on  the  scene? 
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WOODS  Hi^  GO 
ASFQUGEHEAD, 
HYLAII  DECIDES 


REVOLUTIONISTS  SEIZE  PETROGRAD;  KERENSKY  FLEES; 
PLEDGE  IS  GIVEN  TO  SEEK  ••AN  IMMEDIATE  PEACE*', 
ITALIANS  AGAIN  DRIVEN  BACK;  LOSE  17,000  MORE  MEN 
OKW  IMW  ica'I  m 
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Waiter  Palace  Is  Tahen 
Altar  Farce  Oataae 
b)f  Wonen  SoMisis 


Check  back  through  the  1917  is¬ 
sues  of  The  New  York  Times,  and  you'll 
find  their  dramatic  eye  witness  ac¬ 
counts.  They  make  marvelous  back¬ 
ground  material  for  reporters  and  fea¬ 
ture  writers  doing  stories  for  this  50th 
anniversary  year. 

And  every  issue  of  The  Times 
from  that  historic  year  is  available... 
on  microfilm.  Total  cost,  $133. 

Fact  is,  you  can  buy  any  year’s 
issues  of  The  New  York  Times  on 


Microfilm,  from  1851  to  the  present. 
Each  reel  contains  original  stories, 
speeches,  documents,  stock  tables  — 
material  you  would  be  hard  put  to  lo¬ 
cate  easily  anywhere  else. 

So  when  you’re  looking  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Bolsheviks  of  1917... 
or  the  Red  Guards  of  1967 . . .  think  of 
The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm.  Mail 
this  coupon  and  we’ll  send  you  details 
on  how  you  can  build  your  own  Times 
microfilm  library. 


The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm 
233E  West  43d  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  mi¬ 
crofilm  editions  of  The  New  York  Times, 
past  and  present. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Times  Mirror  Co.  Ordered 
To  Sell  Three  Newspapers 


Judge  Refuses  Second  Order 
Barring  Future  Acquisitions 


Los  Angeles 

A  U.S.  District  judge  has  or¬ 
dered  the  Times-Mirror  Co.  to 
divest  itself  of  its  interests  in 
the  San  Bernardino  Sun  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  because  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  is  in  violation  of  federal 
anti-trust  laws. 

Judge  Warren  J.  Ferguson, 
however,  refused  to  issue  a  per¬ 
manent  injunction  barring  Times 
.Mirror  from  purchasing  other 
newspapers  in  the  Southern 
California  area. 

The  Judge  gave  the  Times- 
Mirror  Co.  60  days  after  his 
decision  becomes  final  to  file  a 
plan  for  divestiture  “which  shall 
provide  for  the  continuance  of 
the  Sun  Co.  as  a  strong  and 
viable  company.” 

Times  Mirror  attorneys  indi¬ 
cated  during  the  lengthy  trial 
in  the  civil  anti-trust  suit  filed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
that  they  would  appeal  any  ad¬ 
verse  ruling. 

The  government  brought  suit 
March  5,  1965,  claiming  the 
June,  1964  $15  million-in-cash 
acquisition  of  the  three  Sun  pa¬ 
pers  and  the  Sun’s  Acme  Color- 
print  Company,  tended  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  monopoly  and  was  a  com¬ 
bination  in  unreasonable  re¬ 
straint  of  trade. 

Judge  Ferguson  took  the  case 
under  submission  last  Sept.  14, 
after  26  days  of  actual  trial.  His 
opinion  was  36  pages  long. 

The  three  newspapers  con¬ 
cerned  are  the  Morning  Sun,  the 
Evening  Telegram  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  Telegram. 

Barrier  to  Competition 

In  his  ruling.  Judge  Fergu¬ 
son  declared,  “The  acquisition 
has  raised  a  barrier  to  entry  of 
newspapers  in  the  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  County  market  that  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  overcome.” 

He  noted,  “The  evidence  dis¬ 
closes  the  market  has  now  been 
closed  tight  and  no  publisher 
will  risk  the  expense  of  unilat¬ 
erally  starting  a  new  daily 
newspaper  there.” 

Commenting  on  his  refusal  to 
Riant  the  injunction  that  would 
have  stopped  the  Times  Mirror 


from  acquiring  the  newspapers 
in  Southern  California,  the 
judge  wrote: 

“There  was  no  evidence  of  the 
effect  the  merger  would  have  in 
Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  Or¬ 
ange,  San  Diego  or  the  other 
counties  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.” 

He  declared,  “The  court  can¬ 
not  prejudge  the  newspaper 
business  with  sufficient  certainty 
to  grant  the  injunction.  The 
dangers  that  could  result  from 
it  outweigh  any  possible  advan¬ 
tage  it  may  have.” 

Violation  of  Clayton  Act 

Judge  Ferguson  ruled  the 
merger  to  be  in  violation  of  Sec¬ 
tion  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  The 
pertinent  part  of  the  section, 
according  to  the  opinion,  is: 

“No  corporation  engaged  in 
commerce  shall  acquire  directly 
or  indirectly  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  stock  or  other  share 
capital  ...  of  another  corpora¬ 
tion  engaged  also  in  commerce, 
where  in  any  line  of  commerce 
in  any  section  of  the  country  the 
effect  of  such  acquisition  may 
be  substantially  to  lessen  com- 


Cliandler^s  Statement 

Norman  Chandler,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Times  Mirror  Co.,  said  Wednes¬ 
day  (Oct.  11)  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  counsel  is  reviewing 
Judge  Ferguson’s  ruling  and 
that  there  would  be  no  comment 
on  a  possible  appeal  until  that 
review  is  completed. 

“The  Times  Mirror  Co.  firmly 
believes  that  its  acquisition  of 
the  Sun  Company  did  not  vio¬ 
late  antitrust  laws.  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  the  San 
Bernardino  Sun- Telegram  do 
not  now  compete  nor  would  they 
in  the  future  compete  for  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers  since  they 
serve  two  entirely  separate  mar¬ 
kets.  The  Court  has  written  a 
len^hy  opinion  which  our  coun¬ 
sel  is  studying  and  we  will  have 
further  comment  when  the  re¬ 
view  has  been  completed.” 


petition,  or  to  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly.” 

The  appropriate  product  mar¬ 
ket  must  be  determined  to  see 
if  an  anti-trust  violation  exists, 
the  Judge  noted.  He  defined 
product  market  to  be  the  daily 
newspaper  business. 

Mirror’s  Defeiwie 

The  defense  claimed  there 
was  no  appropriate  product 
market  which  includes  both 
Times  Mirror’s  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  the  Sun  papers. 

This  according  to  defense  at¬ 
torneys,  is  because  there  is  no 
“cross-elasticity  of  demand”  be¬ 
tween  the  papers  and  they  can¬ 
not  be  regarded  as  substitutes 
for  one  another. 

Times  Mirror  attorneys  gave 
the  example  that  difference  in 
price  increase  for  the  Times  and 
the  Sun  papers  did  not  cause  a 
sigrnificant  change  in  circulation. 

Ruling  on  this  example.  Judge 
Fergpison  declared,  “Since  de¬ 
mand  is  not  particularly  or  im¬ 
mediately  responsive  to  price 
changes,  demand  is  not  determi¬ 
native  of  the  product  market 
issue  under  Section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act.” 

Times  Mirror  attorneys 
claimed  that  because  the  two 
sets  of  papers  offer  different 
coverage,  they  do  not  compete 
with,  but  complement,  each 
other. 

For  instance,  the  defense  wit¬ 
nesses  said,  the  Times  offers 
readers  in-depth  reporting  on 
international,  national  news  and 
regional  news. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  said, 
local  papers  like  those  published 
by  the  Sun  Company,  offer  the 
reader  full  coverage  of  his  im¬ 
mediate  community. 

•Anli-Competitive  EITerls 

However,  Judge  Ferguson  de¬ 
clared  that  the  “Concept  of  two 
products  being  complementary 
toward  each  other  is  not  a  bar¬ 
rier  to  Section  7  if  the  effect  of 
the  merger  may  have  anti-com- 
petitive  effects.” 

One  of  the  aims  of  a  1950 
amendment  to  Section  7,  the 
Judge  pointed  out,  “was  to  make 
it  apply  not  only  to  mergers  be¬ 
tween  actual  competitors  but 
also  to  vertical  and  conglom¬ 
erate  mergers  whose  effect  may 
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teml  to  lessen  competition  in  any 
line  of  commerce  in  any  section 
of  the  country.” 

Therefore,  he  ruled,  the  Times 
Mirror  argument  that  the  pa- 
jjers  did  not  compete  and  there¬ 
fore  the  acquisition  was  not 
violative  of  anti-trust  laws  “has 
lost  all  its  validity.” 

The  significant  issue  is  not 
was  there  competition,  but  if 
the  merger’s  effect  is  anticom¬ 
petitive,  he  said. 

The  Judge  noted  that  after 
acquisition,  the  total  Times 
Mirror  circulation,  including 
both  the  Times  and  the  Sun 
papers,  increased  in  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  County. 

He  claimed  evidence  showed 
it  went  from  10.6  percent  to 
54.8  percent  in  total  weekday 
cii'culation ;  from  23.9  percent 
to  99.5  percent  in  total  morning 
circulation  and  from  20.3  per¬ 
cent  to  64.3  percent  in  total 
Sunday  circulation. 

The  opinion  asserted  that  this 
type  of  merger  “constitutes  a 
prima  facie  violation  of  the 
Clayton  Act.” 

Sought  Same  Ads 

The  Judge  said  a  newspaper’s 
life  blood  is  the  revenue  from 
advertisements.  The  Times  and 
the  Sun  papers  competed  for 
advertising,  he  noted. 

The  Judge  said  the  Sun  pa¬ 
pers,  and  the  Riverside-Press 
Enterprise  in  adjoining  River¬ 
side  County,  for  years  prior  to 
the  1964  acquisition,  urged  a«l- 
vertisers  to  place  ads  in  their 
local  papers. 

The  advertising  staff  for  the 
Times,  likewise,  urged  adver¬ 
tisers  to  give  them  their  busi¬ 
ness,  rather  than  run  ads  in  the 
local  papers. 

“In  summary,”  the  Judge 
wrote,  “prior  to  the  merger 
both  the  acquiring  and  the 
merging  companies  recognized 
each  other  as  their  competitor 
for  advertising.” 

The  Judge  also  noted  there 
was  indeed  an  overlapping  cir¬ 
culation  area  for  the  Times  and 
the  Sun  papers.  Times  Mirror 
attorneys  and  witnesses  claimed 
the  overlap  was  a  slight  one. 

Judge  Ferguson  ruled,  “in 
1964  the  Times  requested  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  to 
include  all  of  San  Bernardino 
County  in  its  retail  trading 
zone,  thus  recognizing  the 
county  as  part  of  its  market. 

“It  recognized  San  Bernardino 
County  as  the  basic  area  of  cir¬ 
culation  overlap  between  the 
Times  and  the  Sun.” 

Another  defense  claim  was 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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that  the  Times  Mirror  does  not 
control  the  actual  workings  of 
the  Sun  papers. 

But  Judge  Ferguson  found, 
“the  evidence  clearly  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  defendant  has 
taken  activ'e  control  of  the  Sun 
Company  and  has  exercised 
control  in  such  areas  as  the 
selection  of  top  management, 
the  editorial  content  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  policy  of  the  papers.” 

A  new  board  of  directors  re¬ 
placed  the  Sun  Company’s  old 
one,  within  tw’o  months  after 
the  purchase,  the  Judge  said. 

The  majority  of  the  new  di¬ 
rectors,  he  said,  were  officers 
and  executives  of  Times  Mirror, 
and  Otis  Chandler,  publisher  of 
the  Times,  became  president  of 
the  Sun  Company. 

“After  the  acquisition,  the 
Sun  stopped  its  joint  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  with  the  River¬ 
side  Press-Enterprise  against 
the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan 
papers,”  the  opinion  stated. 

“This  change  occurred  as  the 
result  of  suggestions  from  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  Times,”  Judge 
Ferguson  asserted. 

He  declared,  “There  is  a  legal 
presumption  that  when  one  cor¬ 
poration  achieves  control  of  an¬ 
other,  there  is  an  elimination  of 
competition  between  them.” 

FeMer  Independents 

The  Judge  said  the  newspaper 
industry  currently  is  a  tight 
one.  “There  has  been  a  steady 
decline  of  independent  owner¬ 
ship  of  newspapers  in  Southern 
California,”  he  observed. 

He  then  compared  the  num¬ 
bers  of  independent  dailies,  in 
the  San  Bernardino  area;  the 
immediate  five  county’  area,  in¬ 
cluding  Los  Angeles  County; 
and  in  the  10-county  Southern 
California  region.  In  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  County,  he  said,  in 
January,  1952,  six  of  seven 
daily  newspapers  were  inde¬ 
pendently  ow’ned,  while  in  De¬ 
cember,  1966,  only  three  of  eight 
dailies  published  remained  in¬ 
dependent. 

In  the  five  county  area,  the 
number  of  dailies  increased 
from  52  to  64  during  this  same 
period  of  time,  but  the  number 
of  independent  dailies  decreased 
from  33  to  14,  the  judge  said. 

Turning  to  the  10-county  re¬ 
gion,  Judge  Ferguson  observed, 
that  between  1952  and  1966, 
dailies  grew  from  66  to  82. 

However,  he  said,  independ¬ 
ently  owned  ones  dwindled 
from  39  to  20,  in  that  time. 

The  Judge  declared,  “The  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  Sun  by  the 
Times  was  particularly  anti- 
comi)etitive  because  it  eliminated 


one  of  the  few  independent  pa¬ 
pers  which  had  been  able  to  op¬ 
erate  successfully  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  fields. 

“Traditionally,  most  new’spa- 
pers  in  Southern  California 
have  been  evening  papers,  one 
reason  being  the  strength  of  the 
Times’  circulation  throughout 
Southern  California,”  the  Judge 
concluded. 


Thomson  Tells 
Why  He  Keeps 
Expanding 

Lord  (Roy)  Thomson  of  Fleet, 
owner  of  169  newspapers  in  an 
around-the-world  group  of  pub¬ 
lishing,  magazine  and  electronic 
properties,  spoke  this  week  of 
his  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
newspaper  industry,  “as  long  as 
it  adapts  to  the  requirements  of 
technology’  in  communications 
and  the  growing  education  of 
readers.” 

Addressing  the  Union  League 
Club  in  New’  York,  the  Cana- 
dian-bom  newspaper  proprietor 
w’ho  became  a  British  press  lord, 
referred  to  1)  his  purchase  of 
the  Brush-Moore  New’spapers  in 
the  U.S. — “the  biggest  single 
money’  deal  in  newspaper  his¬ 
tory”  ($75  million) — 2)  to  his 
recent  acquisition  of  the  London 
Times  and  3)  to  his  opening  up 
of  new’  new’spapers  in  Britain 
as  affirmation  of  his  confidence 
in  the  future  of  the  press. 

Lord  Thomson  touched  briefly 
on  Britain’s  economic  problems, 
saying  he  supported  Laborite 
Prime  Minister,  Harold  Wilson. 
He  said,  how’ever,  that  British 
ideas — “prevalent  in  certain 
circles” — to  subsidize  the  press, 
particularly  those  papers  ex¬ 
periencing  financial  troubles, 
were  impractical. 

He  promised  to  build  the 
London  Times  into  one  “of  the 
greatest  new’spapers  in  the 
world,”  but  said  that  Britain’s 
national  dailies  w’ere  burdened 
by  antiquated  equipment  in  an 
age  that  demanded  electronics 
and  automation.  He  thought  that 
the  future  would  see  a  great  deal 
more  use  of  web  offset,  particu¬ 
larly  in  countering  color  tele¬ 
vision  w’ith  newspaper  color. 

In  a  talk  which  w’as  part- 
humorous,  part-serious.  Lord 
Thomson  recalled  his  early  days 
in  Canada  “w’hen  I  turned 
weeklies  into  dailies.”  He  noted, 
“essentially.  I’m  doing  the  same 
thing  today,  although  some¬ 
times  I  buy  the  dailies  outright.” 

He  expressed  himself  as  being 
“proud  to  have  become  associat¬ 
ed  with  the  London  Times  which 
othersvise  could  have  folded  or 
have  l>een  merged  into  another 
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Down  Closed 

By  Robert  Williams 

Deek  Park,  N.Y. 

Suffolk  County,  New  York,  is 
getting  out  of  the  habit  of  con¬ 
ducting  its  public  business  be¬ 
hind  closed  doors. 

The  so-called  “executive  ses¬ 
sion”  was  firmly  rooted  in  Suf¬ 
folk  County  tradition  when  the 
Suffolk  Sun  published  Volume 
1,  Number  1,  on  Nov.  21,  1966. 

With  10  townships,  each  with 
its  own  town  council,  a  county 
board  of  superv’isors  and  a  host 
of  other  smaller  governing 
bodies,  Suffolk  County’s  1  mil¬ 
lion  residents  had  become  ac¬ 
customed,  through  the  years, 
of  having  their  money  spent 
through  processes  generally  un¬ 
known  to  them. 

It  had  been  the  practice  for 
the  board  of  supervisors,  for  in¬ 
stance  (the  board  consists  of  a 
supeiw’isor  from  each  tow’nship), 
to  meet  in  “executive  session,” 
fi'om  which  the  public  and  the 
press  was  barred. 

During  such  a  session  the 
political  discussions  would  be 
held,  the  inevitable  political 
“deals”  w’ould  be  made,  and  the 
board  would  appear  in  regularly 
scheduled  public  meeting  to  an¬ 
nounce — almost  always  unani¬ 
mously — the  results  of  its  closed- 
door  arguing  and  bargaining. 

The  Sun — p  ublished  by 
Cowles  Communications  Inc. — 
almost  immediately  took  excep¬ 
tion  to  a  policy  of  governing 
from  l)ehind  a  curtain,  and  de¬ 
cided  that  while  other  news¬ 
papers  had  grown  used  to  cover¬ 
ing  public  meetings  from  the 
sidewalk,  the  Sun  would  have 
no  part  of  it. 

And  so  with  an  editorial 
policy  of  calling  the  executive 
sessions  w’hat  they  really  were — 
secret  meetings,  and  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  crashing  such  meetings, 


Doors 


the  Sun  succeeded  in  opening 
half  a  dozen  sessions  never  be¬ 
fore  open  to  newsmen. 

News  executives  of  Newsday, 
a  competing  Long  Island  daily 
newspaper,  lauded  the  Sun’s 
efforts  and  made  good  use  of 
them,  subsequently  breaking  a 
story  about  just  how  successful 
some  politicians  were  in  keeping 
certain  information  from  the 
public. 

The  Sun’s  most  formidable 
challenger,  the  Suffolk  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  announced 
in  midsummer  that  it  had  agreed 
to  open  permanently  its  tra¬ 
ditionally  closed-door  executive 
meetings. 

Two  days  later,  the  County 
Planning  Commission  admitted 
a  Sun  reporter  to  one  of  its 
meetings.  It  was  the  first  time  a 
newsman  had  attended  a  com¬ 
mission  meeting  in  25  years. 

The  Sun’s  battle  with  the 
planning  commission  is  not  over, 
however.  The  commission  has 
said  that  the  first  admittance 
was  token  only,  and  would  lie  the 
last.  The  Sun’s  editors  feel  dif¬ 
ferently  about  it.  Time  will  tell. 

In  other  instances,  the  battle 
— at  least  for  now — has  l)een 
won. 

County  Executive  H.  Lee  Den¬ 
nison  announced  that  depart¬ 
mental  budget  meetings  would 
be  open  to  the  public  and  the 
press  for  the  first  time. 

And  confronted  by  reporters 
demanding  admittance  to  secret 
meetings,  the  town  supervisors 
quickly  acquiesced.  In  each  case, 
a  photographer  w’as  assigned  to 
document  the  confrontation  and 
its  results. 

The  campaign  began  with  a 
four-part  series  by  Staffer 
Michael  Parks:  “Secrecy  in 
Government.” 


paper.”  He  was  spending  $15 
million,  “mostly  on  editorial  ex¬ 
pansion  and  improvement  of 
content,”  on  the  'Times.  He  said 
that  it  would  cost  $5  million 
more  to  make  his  three  new 
evening  papers  in  the  London 
suburbs  profitable.  Looking  to 
the  future,  he  said  that  he  had 
his  eye  on  an  additional  12  loca¬ 
tions  in  Britain  where  new  daily 
newspapers  could  be  launched. 
His  new  papers,  he  stressed, 
were  all  being  produced  by 
modern  automated  printing 
processes. 

He  thought  that  it  was  a  mis¬ 
take  for  a  newspaper  to  rely  too 
heavily  on  advertising  content. 
The  London  Times  and  the  Sun- 
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day  Times  relied  for  75  percent 
of  their  revenue  on  advertising. 
This,  he  said,  was  “an  un¬ 
healthy  situation.”  The  “ideal 
situation,”  he  added,  “would  be 
nearer  to  50-50.” 

• 

Fund  at  S4.7  Million 

Elliott  V.  Bell,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Inc.,  announced  the 
successful  completion  of  the 
Half-Century  Fund  campaign 
of  Columbia  University’s  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism. 

The  campaign  surpassed  its 
$3,800,000  goal  a  full  three 
months  ahead  of  the  Dec.  31 
deadline. 
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Editorialists  Study 
War,  Race,  Election 

By  Ray  Erwin 
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Nashville 

The  three  biggest  questions 
and  news  stories  of  today  were 
discussed  and  debated  by  gov¬ 
ernment  authorities  and  news¬ 
paper  editors  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers 
in  four-day  session  here. 

These  problems  or  events  are: 

1)  Vietnam. 

2)  Racial  riots. 

3)  Presidential  election. 

In-depth  study  by  perhaps  the 

most  politically  sophisticated 
and  most  influential  group  of 
opinion-makers  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  field  yielded  substantial  in¬ 
formation  and  stimulating  ideas 
in  each  of  the  three  subject 
areas. 

No  Answers 

Definitive  answers  and  pre¬ 
dictions,  understandably  enough, 
were  not  forthcoming  from  the 
distingruished  speakers  or  the 
knowledgeable  audience. 

Discussions,  divided  into  the 
three  main  areas  under  consid¬ 
eration,  in  the  order  listed 
above,  were  along  these  gen¬ 
eral  lines: 

Eugene  Patterson,  Pulitzer 
Prize- winning  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  one  of 
the  Americans  appointed  by 
President  Johnson  to  observe 
the  recent  election  in  South 
Vietnam,  reported  the  election 
appeared  to  be  reasonably  fair 
and  democratic. 

“You  could  tell  without  leav¬ 
ing  the  United  States  that  they 
would  not  be  completely  free 
from  the  influence  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  government,”  Patterson  as¬ 
serted. 

“How  can  you  call  an  elec¬ 
tion  free  when  two  candidates 
were  barred  from  running?  How 
can  you  call  it  free  when  the 
two  most  critical  newspapers  in 
Saigon  were  silenced  the  night 
before  the  election — when  Pre¬ 
mier  Ky  already  had  said  if  a 
civilian  won,  he  would  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  government? 

“There  have  been  reports  that 
the  ballots  were  stuffed  for  Pre¬ 
mier  Ky  and  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thieu,  but  they  got  only 
one-third  of  the  vote.  If  the  elec¬ 
tions  were  rigged,  they  didn’t 
do  a  very  thorough  job.” 

A  Semi-Hawk 

The  Atlanta  editor,  describing 
himself  as  a  semi-hawk  in  the 
war,  said  the  U.  S.  Army  is 
making  progress,  but  he  was 


disappointed  in  achievements  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army. 

Patterson  reviewed  the  diplo¬ 
matic  and  military  maneuvers 
in  regard  to  Vietnam  under  four 
Presidents  during  a  22-year  pe¬ 
riod.  He  concluded  that  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  disillusionment, 
while  understandable,  are  dan¬ 
gerous  qualities  to  foster  w'hen 
the  loss  of  all  Asia  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  is  contem¬ 
plated. 

“The  doves  cannot  lose  the 
argument  over  Vietnam  because 
they  can  never  be  proven 
wrong,”  he  said.  “The  hawks 
cannot  be  proven  right  because 
they  have  already  been  proven 
wrong.” 

Itomiiey  Speaks 

Gov.  George  Romney  of  Mich¬ 
igan  led  the  conference’s  de¬ 
liberations  about  racial  riots  by 
giving  an  impassioned  and  rea¬ 
soned  account  of  his  just-ended 
20-day  tour  of  urban  slums 
from  coast  to  coast. 

The  governor  gave  the  broad 
outlines  of  a  strategy  for  a 
“New  America”,  listing  seven 
components : 

“First,  in  marshalling  our  re¬ 
sources  to  the  task,  the  greatest 
advance  can  be  achieved  with¬ 
out  money,  government,  or  even 
private  organization.  This  ad¬ 
vance  depends  on  the  thoughts, 
attitudes,  speech  and  daily  ac¬ 
tion  of  each  of  us  individually. 
It  simply  depends  on  our  treat¬ 
ing  each  other  with  respect — 
esteeming  others  as  we  esteem 
ourselves.  This  is  the  essence  of 
American  citizenship — the  God- 
given  right  of  each  and  all  to 
human  dignity. 

“Second,  a  strategy  for  a  New 
America  demands  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  providing  genuinely  equal 
justice.  And  this  begins  with 
equal  law  enforcement. 

“Third,  a  strategy  for  a  New 
America  requires  us  to  stop 
looking  at  the  people  of  the 
slums  as  a  drag  on  our  society, 
and  see  them  rather  as  an  un¬ 
tapped  asset.  There  is  as  much 
talent  and  leadership  in  the 
slums  as  is  in  the  suburbs.  Its 
development  will  create  a  New 
America. 

“Fourth,  a  strategy  for  a  New 
America  demands  a  clearer  un¬ 
derstanding  and  more  effective 
application  of  the  principles  of 
self-help  at  the  level  of  the 
streets. 

“Fifth,  a  strategy  for  a  New 
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EDITORS  TALK  SHOP — Chatting  at  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers  are  (from  left)  Wilbur  E.  Elston,  Detroit  News, 
NCEW  retiring  president;  Amon  Carter  Evans,  publisher  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  host  newspaper;  Paul  A.  McKalip,  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen,  NCEW's  new  president. 


America  must  eliminate  re¬ 
strictions  which  hamper  the  full 
use  of  our  resources,  such  as 
housing. 

“Sixth,  a  strategy  for  a  New 
.America  requires  a  drastic  re¬ 
vision  of  the  priorities  reflected 
in  the  present  federal  budget. 
Out  of  the  $136  billion  which 
the  federal  government  plans 
to  spend  this  year,  more  must 
be  found  for  the  needs  I  hav'e 
been  discussing. 

Personal  Help 

“Finally,  a  strategy  for  a  New 
America  requires  personal  in¬ 
volvement,  personal  commit¬ 
ment,  and  dedicated  leadership. 
Behind  every  creative,  innova¬ 
tive,  working  program  that  I 
found  across  the  nation,  there 
is  a  creative,  innovative,  work¬ 
ing,  dedicated  leader.” 

Gov.  Romney’s  philosophy  for 
curing  slum  blight  might  be 
summed  up  in  his  assertion: 

“We  cannot  hire  a  federal 
good  Samaritan  to  substitute  for 
our  individual  citizen  involve¬ 
ment  in  solving  the  problems  of 
the  ghetto. 

“Government’s  greatest  role 
should  be  as  stimulator,  clear¬ 
inghouse,  and  catalyst  in  help¬ 
ing  to  release  the  energies  of 
the  private,  independent  and  vol¬ 
untary  sectors  of  the  American 
community.” 

Romney  called  for  a  high  pri¬ 
ority  in  alleviating  the  causes 
of  slum  riots,  suggesting: 

Men  or  Moon? 

“If  the  millions  of  people  on 
earth  are  more  important  than 
putting  a  man  on  the  moon  in 
this  decade,  let  us  invest  more 
in  people  and  even  less  in  space. 
Let  us  spend  more  in  Harlem 
and  less  in  the  Sea  of  Tranquil¬ 
ity.” 

In  a  NCEW  panel  discussion 
on  “Riots  in  the  Cities,”  edi¬ 


torial  writers  from  six  cities 
that  have  suffered  racial  dis¬ 
turbances  recounted  the  awful 
experiences  of  civil  disorder 
that  their  cities  have  un<lergone 
and  invoked  a  sense  of  urgen¬ 
cy  because  they  are  not  im¬ 
mune  from  coming  confronta¬ 
tions  and  conflagrations. 

James  Bassett,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times,  warned  editorial 
writers  not  to  carp  but  to  evolve 
constructive  programs.  He  said 
editors  must  not  slip  back  into 
apathy  and  become  oblivious  to 
the  bitterness  between  the  haves 
and  the  have-nots. 

Police  could  have  prevented 
much  of  the  destruction  in  De¬ 
troit  if  they  had  adopted  a 
harder  line  in  enforcing  law  and 
order  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
riots,  Wilbur  Elston,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News,  suggested.  He 
said  his  paper  carried  an  edi¬ 
torial  headed  “Wrongs  Spark 
Riots”  three  days  before  rioting 
began. 

ITireaclied  Kioter^ 

“An  editorial  page  cannot 
snuff  fire  bombs  or  reach  young 
hoodlums  staging  a  riot,  but  it 
can  calm  the  white  population 
and  prevent  it  from  acts  of  re¬ 
taliation,”  observed  James  A. 
Clendinen,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Trib¬ 
une. 

“In  a  riot  situation  a  news¬ 
paper  editor  may  have  to  w’ork 
22  hours  a  day  to  get  accu¬ 
rate  information,”  said  Calvin 
Mayne,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 

Times-Union.  “It’s  a  good  idea 
for  him  to  visit  the  riot  areas 
in  a  police  car.  He  has  got  to 
identify  the  real  Negro  leaders. 
Law  and  order  must  come  first 
and  then  we  must  hope  the 
Negro’s  rising  expectations  of 
equal  rights  are  fulfilled.” 

Paul  Ringler,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  derided  Mayor 
{Continued  on  page  66) 
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For  the  Record 

.  „  . By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

83.3  MILLION  FOR  SUPPS 

Cigarettes  are  getting  longer  and  so  are  their  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  in  Sunday  supplements.  P.  Lorillard  Company  has  ordered 
a  $.^..5  million  all-year,  full-page,  full-color  campaign  in  This  Week 
and  Parade  (all  papers,  plus  several  locally-edited  magazines). 
The  campaign  will  feature  all  Lorillard  brands,  old  and  new,  be¬ 
ginning  Sunday,  Jan.  7.  Arthur  Toft,  Lorillard  manager,  said  the 
money  for  the  campaign  did  not  come  at  the  expense  of  television ; 
the  company  has  “no  intention  of  dropping  out  of  tv.”  Lorillard 
spent  about  68%  of  its  $38.5  million  budget  last  year  on  tv  as  com¬ 
pared  to  $1.5  million  in  newspapers  and  $1.3  in  general  magazines. 
The  buy  in  the  supplements  will  involve  four  agencies — Grey, 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Lennen  &  Newell,  and  Marschalk.  “This 
is  the  largest  single  order  ever  placed  by  a  cigarette  company  in 
This  Week,”  said  Mac  G.  Morris,  advertising  director.  “It  is  added 
proof,”  said  Mac,  “of  the  resurgence  of  both  This  Week  and  the 
entire  supplement  field.”  Other  tobacco  companies  are  dickering 
with  the  supplements  for  long  campaigns.  The  two  most  often 
mentioned  are  American  Tobacco  and  Philip  Morris  Companies. 

Merchandising  by  media  at  the  retail  level  is  acting  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  advertising  agency  which  is  trying  to  win  acceptance 
of  an  advertising  program,  a  foot!  broker  inferred  this  week. 

“Dilution  of  impact  by  excessive  repetition  in  the  form  of  sup¬ 
plementary  presentations  of  advertising  programs  by  rejjresenta- 
tives  of  media  or  radio  and  television  personalities,”  said  W.C. 
Ethridge,  president  of  the  Carolina  Brokers  of  Raleigh,  “appears 
to  be  an  increasing  factor  in  obtaining  acceptance.” 

“An  effective  presentation  by  a  broker,”  he  told  the  Eastern 
Annual  Conference  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  in  New  York,  “can  and  has  had  its  chance  of  acceptance 
g)  eatly  reduced  by  a  constant  barrage  of  telegrams  and  mailings 
from  the  sources  I  have  mentioned.” 

There  is  a  point  beyond  which  excessiv'e  follow-up  from  these 
sources  has  a  degrading  effect  on  the  high  quality  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  its  possibility  of  acceptance,  he  said. 

“In  the  early  stages  of  use,  this  type  of  follow-up  was  impressive 
but  now  appears  to  have  been  degraded  by  overusage,”  he  contends. 

Major  non-government  organizations  spend  about  $1.25  billion 
a  year  for  public  relations.  Robert  S.  Taplinger,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Robert  S.  Taplinger  Associates,  told  the  public  relations 
class  at  the  New  School  of  Social  Research.  He  estimated  that 
thei-e  are  over  57,000  public  relations  people  employed  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  and  the  average  annual  salary  is  $17,000,  84%  are 
college  graduates,  36%  started  in  journalism,  14%  in  publicity, 
10%  in  advertising  or  radio-tv,  6%  in  teaching  and  5%  in  free 
lance. 

Something  has  been  added  to  the  Journal  of  Advertising  Re¬ 
search’.  advertising.  Ten  pages  appear  in  the  September  issue, 
thus  ending  seven  years  of  nothing  but  articles  about  advertising. 
Charles  K.  Ramond,  editor  of  the  quarterly  published  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation,  said  the  decision  was  not  lightly 
taken  by  the  membership.  “A  few,”  he  said,  “reacted  as  if  told 
that  nightclub  ads  were  to  appear  in  the  Book  of  Common  Pray¬ 
er.”.  .  . 

Gooderham  &  Worts  Ltd  has  a  million-dollar  ad  budget  for 
1968,  the  highest  in  its  133-year  history.  Some  80%  will  be  in¬ 
vested  in  newspapers  in  markets  where  Lauder’s  Scotch  and  other 
G&W  brands  have  distribution.  Simons-Mitchelson  in  Detroit  is 
the  agency  .  .  .  Starting  January  7,  the  Illinois  State  Journal  and 
Register  at  Springfield  and  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Independent 
will  begin  distribution  of  Parade.  That’s  eight  newspapers  adding 
Parade  since  January.  Circulation  is  13,103,829  in  82  distributing 
newspapers.  It  got  these  two  from  Family  Weekly.  .  .  . 

Memo  to  Bureau  of  Advertising:  If  more  of  those  “Big  Face” 
newspaper  testimonial  ads  are  planned  we’d  suggest  that  Delta 
Airlines  be  one  of  them.  Ready-made  newspaper  sell  testimonial 
from  Delta  is  contained  on  page  28  of  their  1967  Annual  report 
to  stockholders,  which  reads  as  follows:  “To  board  approximately 
one  million  passengers  per  month.  Delta  advertising  must  reach 
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a  potential  of  many  millions  on  a  high  frequency  basis.  Because  | 
each  market  is  different,  with  its  own  patterns  of  flights,  fares  | 
and  departure  times.  Delta,  for  the  most  part,  uses  a  retail  selling  I 
approach,  tailoring  the  advertising  in  each  city  to  specific  items  I 
instead  of  a  general  message  to  all  markets.  The  major  part  of  ■ 
the  advertising  budget  goes  into  newspapers  ...  a  powerful  retail 
selling  medium.  Delta  u.ses  more  than  140  papers  in  on-line  cities 
regularly  and  expands  the  schedules  into  connecting  cities  on  a 
seasonal  basis.” 

Watson  Rogers,  president  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  said  the  “greatest  growth  in  business  for  food  brokers  in 
the  last  few  years  has  come  from  the  advertised  products”  in  a 
talk  to  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  this 
week.  In  the  September  Journal  of  .Advertising  Research,  two 
university  professors  report  on  a  test  they  conducted  to  determine 
how  advertising  affects  retail  availability  of  a  product.  In  24  of 
the  31  markets  tested,  they  found  advertising  was  not  a  significant 
factor  in  the  retailer’s  decision  to  stock  the  advertised  product. 

While  Paul  Massons  Vineyards  kicks  off  its  1967-68  advertising 
in  Time  and  Xew  Yorker  for  its  wines  and  champagnes,  the  115- 
year-old  winerj’  has  a  special  premium  campaign  starting  in  two 
test  markets — Wisconsin  and  California  with  600-line  ads  in  10 
Wisconsin  newspapers  and  billboards  in  California.  .  .  It  pays  for 
churches  to  use  advertising.  One  of  the  six  4x5  inch  ads  under¬ 
written  by  Methodist  Churches  in  Portland,  Oregon,  in  the  Oregon 
Journal  and  the  Oregonian,  was  responsible  for  preventing  a  man 
from  committing  suicide,  reports  Watford  Reed,  religion  editor 
of  the  Journal,  who  headed  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  12- 
week  campaign.  .  .  Toro  Manufacturing  Corp,  is  distributing  mats 
to  dealers  so  they  can  dovetail  with  its  tv  and  Life  ad  (April  19) 
and  also  with  National  Hardware  Week,  .4pril  18  through  May 
4.  .  . 

Facts  that  are  360  years  old  are  the  basis  for  a  distinctive  ad 
campaign  by  Virginia’s  Division  of  Industrial  Development.  The 
root  idea  of  the  ads  now  appearing  in  the  Wall  Street  Jourrial 
is  that  the  profit  motive  W’as  the  real  reason  for  the  colonization 
of  America  and  it  all  began  when  the  Virginia  Company  was 
formed  in  1607  at  Jamestown.  .4tlantic  National  .Advertising 
-Agency  of  Norfolk,  Va.  is  the  agency  for  the  $200,000  account. 

News  Pool  Seeks  Okay 
For  Primaries  Coverage 

Negotiations  that  could  affect  However,  it  has  lieen  reported 
the  handling  of  election  returns  that  there  is  some  dispute  be- 
in  upcoming  primaries  are  under  tween  NES  and  the  Justice  De¬ 
way  between  the  Department  of  partment’s  antitrust  division 
Justice  and  the  News  Election  lawyers  over  the  manner  in 
Ser\-ice,  a  cooperative  vote  tabu-  which  primaries  will  be  covered 
lating  service  formed  three  years  this  fall.  The  antitrust  division 
ago  by  the  three  networks,  -AP  reportedly  contends  that  if  the 
and  UPI.  service  members  agree  to  cover 

Victor  Hackler,  .AP  general  only  a  few  key  contests,  it  might 
executive  who  heads  the  wire  hinder  competition  among  the 
service’s  election  division,  told  five  members  of  the  service  and 
E&P  (Oct.  10)  that  the  issues  pose  a  danger  to  the  public.  New 
“would  be  resolved  sometime  Hampshire,  Wisconsin,  Nebras- 
next  week,”  but  the  principals  in  ka,  and  Oregon  primaries  have 
NES  had  agreed  to  reserve  com-  been  mentioned  as  key  contests 
ment  on  the  details  of  the  to  determine  who  will  emerge  as 
negotiations  %vhich  have  been  likely  Presidential  candidates, 
going  on  since  June.  The  talks  It  was  also  reported  that  the 
follow  up  the  approval  of  .service  members  take  the  posi- 
previous  proposals  concerning  tion  that  if  NES  is  required  to 
coverage  of  the  general  elections  cover  a  primary  which  has  little 
of  1966  and  1968.  “The  subject  or  no  bearing  on  the  presidential 
of  covering  primaries  was  not  race,  this  would  be  an  inter- 
included  in  the  proposals  we  sub-  ference  with  news  judgment.  If 
mitted  concerning  the  general  no  agreement  is  reached,  the 
elections  and  this  is  what  has  service  risks  an  injunction  by 
to  be  worked  out,”  Hackler  ex-  the  government  against  cover- 
plained.  age.  An  alternative  would  be  to 

J.  Richard  Eimers,  executive  disband  the  cooperative  and  re¬ 
director  of  NES,  said,  “It  would  turn  to  independent  coverage, 
not  be  wise  at  this  time  to  go  NES  has  a  large  investment  in 
into  details  of  the  negotiations.”  staff  and  automated  equipment 
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I  Helping  Hand  Ads 
I  Praised  For  Results 

I 

By  Stan  Fin»nes8, 

('.AM.  Prtiviilcnro  Jttiiriiiil  and  Itiillfliii 

Reports  from  two  different  ads  came.  The  offer  of  free  ads 
areas  show  that  direct  appeals  was  good  for  two  weeks, 
from  unemployed  persons  to  CAM  Ray  Dyke*  says,  “Pre- 
prospective  employers  through  liminar>'  reports  indicate  an  ex¬ 
newspaper  Classified  can  get  traordinary  utilization  of  our 
surprisingly  good  results.  free  ‘jobs  wanted’  advertise- 

The  offer  of  free  job  wanted  ments  by  both  advertiser  and 
ads  to  unemployed  persons  un-  employer.  Though  the  offerings 
able  to  pay  for  space  was  made  from  the  hardcore  unemployed 
by  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  were  not  as  great  as  might  have 
■  and,  more  recently,  by  the  West-  l)een  expected,  they  were  nu- 
chester  Rockland  Newspapers  merous  enough  to  term  it  ‘high- 
centered  at  White  Plains,  New  ly  successful’.” 

York.  Although  Dykes  did  not  break 

More  than  1 ,500  free  ads  were  down  the  results  statistically, 
accepted  by  the  Bulletin  be-  it’s  evident  from  the  comments 
tween  Aug.  11  and  Sept.  (5.  A  he  made  that  the  program  did 
spot  check  of  122  men  and  wo-  the  job  it  was  intended  to  and 
men  who  had  placed  free  ads  was  well  re<‘eived : 
revealed  that  almost  three  out  ‘‘Man,  .'IS,  urgently  needs  job 
of  four  received  job  offers  and  to  support  4  children.  Needs 
four  out  of  ten  had  accepted  minimum  w’age  $135  week  to 
jobs  and  started  to  work.  break  even.  Expert  floor  waxer. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  experi-  window  cleaner,  janitorial  main- 
ences  of  job  seekers  in  the  Phil-  tenance  man.”  Result:  2  calls, 
adelphia  area:  took  first  job  offered — very  hap- 

A  West  Philadelphia  man  ad-  py. 
vertised  for  work  as  a  truck  “Man,  ov'er  40,  veteran,  for- 
driver.  Not  only  did  he  get  a  postal  clerk,  seeks  day  work, 
job  with  a  construction  firm,  but  ijjrht  warehouse  with  clerical  re- 
his  younger  brother  also  got  a  sponsibilities.”  Result:  he  wrote, 
job  through  the  same  ad.  ^  “I  Jq  not  know  who  was  respon- 
A  North  Philadelphia  man  in-  sible  for  giving  people  like  me 
serted  a  free  ad  for  work  in  a  the  opportunity  to  enter  a  free 
store,  and  got  a  job  with  a  cen-  ‘position  wanted’  ad  in  your  pa¬ 
ter  city  discount  house.  ppj.^  jj^t  f  thank  you.  Because  of 

A  Germantown  woman  asked  jt  j  was  called  and  accepted  as 

for  domestic  work  by  the  day.  a  timekeeper  by _ .” 

She  got  22  replies  and  now  has  “Conscientious  man,  mairied, 
all  the  work  she  can  handle.  ^ants  work  as  handyman,  por- 
A  Pennsauken,  N.  .1.,  woman  ter,  factory  work,  gas  station 
sought  work  as  a  clerk-typist,  attendant  or  general  mainte- 
“I  had  fabulous  results,”  she  nance.”  Result:  we  quote  his 
reported,  “seven  calls  from  yari-  wife,  “Many  thinks.  This  was  a 
ous  firms,  and  I  got  a  good  job.”  wonderful  thing.  My  husband 
A  center  city  woman  adver-  jjot  a  job  right  away.” 
tised  for  work  as  a  housekeeper  One  letter.  Dykes  feels,  ex- 
or  companion,  and  she  got  33  presses  the  sentiment  of  all  who 
replies  and  picked  the  job  she  commented  on  the  feature — 
wanted.  “May  I  take  this  opportunity 

Details  of  the  spot  survey ;  87  express  to  you  my  apprecia- 
of  the  12‘2  persons  contacted,  tion  of  your  recent  experiment 
or  72%,  were  offered  jobs.  Fif-  jn  offering  a  means  of  securing 
ty-one  of  these,  or  42%  of  the  employment  by  your  series  of 
total,  accepted  jobs  and  are  now  free  want  ads  for  positions.  As 
working.  The  other  36  who  were  ^  result,  I  am  happy  to  inform 
offered  jobs  did  not  accept  them  you  that  I  have  secured  a  desir- 
for  one  reason  or  another  low  a^jie  position.  Your  publication 
pay,  heavy  work,  health  con-  jg  fo  be  congratulated  and  de- 
sidei’ations  or  the  like.  serves  a  real  tribute  for  your 

A  number  of  the  persons  ob-  efforts  in  assisting  those  per¬ 
taining  jobs  offered  to  pay  for  sons  who  for  one  reason  or  an- 
their  ads  from  first  pay  checks,  other  have  not  found  the  path 
About  1,000  ads  were  run  in  to  employment  an  easy  one.  This 
the  various  Westchester  Rock-  service  to  the  people  of  the  corn- 
land  Newspapers,  with  copy  munity  should  set  an  example 
running  only  in  the  newspapers  to  others  who  might  be  in  a 
serving  the  area  from  which  the  position  to  render  similar  solu- 
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tions  to  the  common  problems 
of  all. 

“Once  again,  my  deep  grati¬ 
tude  for  your  generous  and 
thoughtful  gesture.” 

Such  efforts  by  newspapers  to 
help  solve  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  hard-core  unemployed  are 
not  bandwagon  promotions.  In¬ 
stead,  they’re  quiet,  low-key  and 
sincere  efforts  to  bring  em¬ 
ployers  and  available  workers 
together. 

In  considering  similar  ven¬ 
tures,  some  newspapers  may 
Ijack  off  for  fear  of  “backfire” 
or  possible  lack  of  success.  This 
hasn’t  been  the  case  so  far.  All 
advertising,  whether  for  free 
job  wanted  ads  or  for  regular 
paid  advertising,  doesn’t  always 
get  results,  either.  There’s  noth¬ 
ing  wrong  with  the  degree  of 
success  of  these  two  programs. 
They  prove  that  newspapers  can 
bridge  the  communication  gap 
Ijetween  the  unemployed  and  the 
employer  in  a  very  direct  and 
successful  way.  And  in  a  way, 
actually,  where  the  participa¬ 
tion,  involvement  and  “self  help” 
on  the  part  of  the  individual 
might  just  be  some  of  the  psy¬ 
chological  needs  that  help  the 
job  seeker  to  get  up  on  his  own 
feet. 

*  *  * 

COMMISSIONS  ON  I.OCAL  ADS 
Portland,  Ore. 

The  Press,  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  with  a  paid  circulation  of 
91,371  and  a  total  distribution 
of  202,597,  announced  that  all 
classified  advertising  placed  by 
local  agencies  at  local  rates 
would  be  commissionable. 

Leslie  F.  Clarke,  president 
and  publisher,  said,  “We  studied 
every  aspect  of  this  move  for 
some  time  and  could  find  no  con¬ 
vincing  reason  why  a  local  agen¬ 
cy  should  be  treated  differently 
than  an  agency  from  out  of 
town.” 


The  Press  for  a  number  of 
years  has  commissioned  local 
display  copy  placed  by  local 
agencies. 

The  Press  comprises  11  sepa¬ 
rate  neighborhood  editions  with 
circulation  covering  the  Port¬ 
land  city  zone  and  suburban 
areas.  Local  display  advertis¬ 
ing  is  sold  by  individual  zone 
editions  or  combination  of  edi¬ 
tions  whereas  the  classified 
advertising  pages  are  identical 
in  all  editions  and  cover  all  the 
market. 

The  new  commission  plan  of 
15  and  2  was  announced  to 
Portland  agency  executives  at 
the  paper’s  offices  by  A1  Weiler, 
vicepresident-sales,  during  an 
open  house  for  Portland  agen¬ 
cies. 

The  Press  is  standard  size, 
printed  on  a  Goss  Urbanite  off¬ 
set  press  with  a  Goss  full  color 
.satellite  unit.  The  paper  regfu- 
larly  uses  full  color  news 
photos. 

Harold  Drysdale,  formerly  of 
Milwaukee  Journal,  is  sales 
manager  and  Norris  Stettler  is 
classified  advertising  manager. 

• 

Lake  Central  Ads 
Riiiiiiiii"  ill  20  cities 

Lake  Central  Airlines,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  introduced  its  new  ad¬ 
vertising  program  for  1968  last 
week. 

More  than  $100,000  will  be  in¬ 
vested  during  the  next  three 
months  in  the  initial  phase  of  a 
nearly  $500,000  program  created 
by  Reuben  Agency. 

On  Oct.  9,  Lake  Central’s  new 
look  (hearts  on  a  red  back¬ 
ground  on  all  aircraft  tails)  ap¬ 
peared  on  60-second  television 
spots  in  nine  cities,  in  news¬ 
papers  in  more  than  20  cities, 
and  on  radio  all  over  the  10- 
state  system  served  by  the  air¬ 
line. 


NO  MORE  DUES — Larry  Sarra,  left,  national  advertising  manager 
of  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  and  Record,  presents  a  plaque 
signifying  honorary  life  membership  in  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinas  to  George  R.  Lemons, 
recently  retired  ad  director  of  the  Greensboro  newspapers. 
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SNPA  Foundation  to  Be  Created 
To  Sponsor  Journalism  Education 


lly  Bert  Siruby 
President, 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association 

(Mr.  Struby,  who  is  Reneral  manager  of 
the  Macon  Telegraph  and  Macon  News  in 
Georgia,  is  making  this  report  to  the  SXPA 
(onvention  at  Colorado  Springs.) 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
endeavors  are  reaching  forward  in  six  strategic 
areas  this  year,  ranging  from  a  continuing 
education  plan  for  southern  journalists  to  a 
group  pension  program  for  personnel  of  the 
region’s  smaller  daily  newspapers. 

Basically  SNPA  activities  relate  directly  to 
the  further  economic  and  cultural  development 
of  the  South  and  to  improvement  of  the  area’s 
newspapers  through  more  efficient  operations 
and  higher  quality  publications  better  serving 
their  communities. 

Implementation  of  an  SNPA  Foundation, 
already  approved  by  the  SNPA  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  and  already  cleared  through  the  legal 
formalities  of  chartering  and  IRS  tax-exempt 
status,  will  be  one  of  the  first  items  of  business 
at  the  annual  convention  in  Colorado  Si)rings. 

Kducation  Program 

Charter  of  the  foundation  provides  that  its 
purposes  include  the  promotion  of  education, 
study  and  scientific  research  in  all  fields  relat¬ 
ing  to  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  and 
that  the  objectives  are  “exclusively  scientific, 
educational,  literary,  and  charitable.’’ 

It  is  through  the  vehicle  of  such  a  founda¬ 
tion  that  the  continuing  education  program 
for  southern  journalists  is  being  explored.  Al¬ 
though  no  specific  project  can  be  announced 
at  this  time,  informal  discussions  are  under¬ 
way  and  details  will  be  presented  as  soon  as 
they  materialize,  possibly  within  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future. 

The  foundation  is  separately  incorporated 
from  SNPA  so  that  it  can  in  no  way  encumber 
the  SNPA.  On  the  other  hand,  to  insure  that 
SNPA  membership  will  maintain  control  over 
the  new  activity,  the  foundation’s  trustees  will 
be  elected  for  staggered  terms  by  the  SNPA 
Board  of  Directors. 

Incorporators  of  the  foundation  are  the  cur¬ 
rent  SNPA  officers:  Bert  Struby,  serving  as 
SNPA  president;  Robert  M.  Hederman  Jr., 
serving  as  vicepresident;  Joe  M.  Dealey,  serv¬ 
ing  as  treasurer,  and  Walter  C.  Johnson  Jr., 
serving  as  secretary. 

The  charter  provides  that  the  foundation 
board  will  consist  of  not  less  than  three  and 
not  more  than  nine  trustees.  These  will  be 
desigfnated  by  the  SNPA  directors  during  their 
business  session  at  the  convention  and  will,  in 
turn,  elect  the  foundation  officers. 

I  am  convinced  the  foundation  is  one  of  the 
finest  projects  ever  undertaken  by  SNPA  and 
has  a  terrific  potential  for  service  to  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  South  and  to  our  readers.  SNPA 
already  has  excellent  programs  underway  in 
the  area  of  mechanical  conferences  to  stimulate 
better  production  of  newspapers  and  in  the 
area  of  labor  relations.  If  the  journalist  edu¬ 
cation  program  materializes,  it  will  become  a 


facet  of  SNPA  in  an  area  heretofore  untouched 
by  any  newspaper  association. 

Oilier  Areas  of  Intere.sl 

Concept  of  the  foundation,  however,  does  not 
limit  it  to  this  single  project.  The  scope  of  its 
charter  envisions  many  other  areas  which  will 
“encourage  in  the  broadest  and  most  liberal 
manner  the  advancement  of  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  in  the  U.S.” 

I  am  confident  that  support  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  will  become  increasingly  available  as  the 
South’s  economy  continues  to  prosper  and  as 
our  new’spapers  continue  to  grow’.  Funds,  of 
course,  will  be  needed  to  finance  such  programs 
as  may  be  proposed. 

Another  strategic  area  in  which  SNPA  is 
active  this  year  is  the  development  of  a  multi¬ 
employer  pension  program  for  newspapers 
which  may  w’ant  to  participate,  especially 
smaller  newspapers  which  find  individual  re¬ 
tirement  programs  actuarially  difficult  or  im¬ 
possible  because  of  their  size. 

An  SNPA  survey  just  completed  shows  108 
member  newspapers  are  interested  in  such  a 
pension  program.  Of  these,  62  do  not  at  this 
time  have  a  retirement  program  for  their  em¬ 
ployes.  Most  of  these  are  companies  with  less 
than  100  employes.  A  special  SNPA  committee 
composed  of  Peter  Bush  as  chairman,  Joe  D. 
Smith  Jr.,  and  Lou  Fockele  is  working  with 
professional  consultants  to  develop  necessary 
statistical  information  to  determine  what  type 
of  program  will  be  feasible  and  how  it  can  best 
be  implemented. 

(Continued  on  pnge  62) 


Convention 
Registration 
May  Top  800 

Colorado  Spkincs 

With  an  indicated  attendance 
of  close  to  800  persons,  the  19(i7 
convention  of  the  Southern 
.Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion  moves  into  one  of  the  fabu¬ 
lous  meeting  resorts  in  the  West 
— the  Broadmoor — Oct.  15-18. 

For  this  year  the  SNPA  will 
l>e  absent  from  the  traditional 
meeting  place,  Boca  Raton,  Flor¬ 
ida,  but  it  will  return  there  for 
1968  after  new  convention  facil¬ 
ities  have  been  completed. 

'Set’ond  .ANI’A* 

The  advance  registration  for 
the  southern-convention-in-the- 
west  is  of  such  proportions  that 
.some  are  calling  this  a  “second 
-AN PA”  gathering,  a  sort  of  a 
followup  to  the  New  York  ses¬ 
sions  in  April.  The  newspaper 
personnel  and  guests  who  are 
coming  here  for  business  and 
fun  represent  the  industry  far 
beyond  the  South  as  well  as  the 
basic  14  states  of  SNPA  terri¬ 
tory. 

SNPA  has  a  large  associate 
membership  and  regional  mem- 
l)ership  which  overlaps  consider¬ 
ably  with  ANPA  and  other  press 
associations. 

President  Bert  Struby  of  the 
.Macon  newspapers  and  his  offi¬ 
cial  staff,  headed  by  Secretary- 
-Manager  Walter  C.  Johnson  Jr., 
have  put  together  a  busy  pro¬ 
gram.  General  sessions  begin 
.Monday  morning,  Oct.  16,  with 
a  welcome  by  .  Mark  Hogan, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  greetings  from  Palmer 
Hoyt,  publisher  of  the  Denver 
Post. 

The  principal  address  at  this 
session  will  be  a  report  on  prog¬ 
ress  of  research  for  newspapers 
by  Otto  A.  Silha,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Minneapolis  Tribune,  who  is 
president  of  the  ANPA  Research 
Institute. 

Group  Discussions 

Several  newspaper  advertisers 
will  be  singled  out  for  recogni-  : 
tion  by  the  publishers. 

A  tour  of  the  Air  Force 
Academy  is  scheduled  Monday 
afternoon  and  a  talk  about  fly-  i 
ing  objects  will  be  given  Tuesday 
morning  by  Col.  Lawrence  J.  | 
Tacker  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  Tuesday  session  will  move 
along  with  a  panel  discussion  of 
Vietnam  war  coverage.  Military 
personnel  recently  returned 
from  the  combat  area  will  par¬ 
ticipate. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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iUTOMATION  ERA 

Production  Shop 
Walls  Are  Falling 

By  (lamphell  Watsmi 


Phokmx,  Ariz. 

Automation  systems  require 
the  blentliii};  of  newspaper  de¬ 
partments,  according  to  Pacific 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  speakers  here  Oct.  6-8. 

The  result  will  l)e  a  return 
to  the  era  of  Johann  Gutenberg, 
who  both  wrote  his  material 
and  printed  it,  said  Ronald  A. 
White,  production  and  engineer¬ 
ing  director,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 

Computerized  press  and  mail- 
room  equipment  will  require 
.similar  departmental  barrier¬ 
breaking,  other  speakers  de¬ 
clared.  They  descril)e<l  a  system 
in  which  presses  and  paper 
stackers  will  be  coordinated  to 
provide  each  circulation  truck 
with  individual  bundles  for  each 
carrier  boy.  Cutlei  -Hammer  and 
IBM  have  designed  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  at  the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.) 
Daily  Tribune,  a  60,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily.  A  belief  that 
“composing  room”  will  become 
an  obsolete  term  was  among 
forecasts  voiced  here.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  more  than  130 
newspapers  now  use  computers 
to  process  tape  for  typesetting. 

The  program  also  included  a 
staunch  defense  of  letterpress. 
There  were  warnings  that  new 
methods  create  new  headaches, 
both  personal  and  pei’sonnel. 

Even  the  elimination  of  ink 
mist  in  the  press  room,  it  was 
said,  has  magnified  the  ))roblem 
of  paper  dust. 

Reporter’s  I’laee  in  Cycle 

In  the  quest  of  eliminating 
errois  and  waste  by  blending 
human  intelligence  with  ma¬ 
chine  capability  for  the  ultimate 
in  efficiency,  three  methods  of 
getting  the  rejjorter’s  story  into 
type  have  been  considered,  said 
“Ron”  White  of  Scripps-How¬ 
ard. 

“First,”  he  said,  “we  can  con¬ 
sider  the  reporter  using  a  type¬ 
writer  which  will  create  a  tape 
of  his  story.  A  correction  tape 
can  be  prepai-ed  after  the  copy 
desk  work  and  be  fed  with  the 
original  to  the  computer  for 
the  start  of  the  typeset  cycle. 

“Second,  we  can  consider 
hooking  the  reporter’s  type¬ 
writer  directly  to  the  computer, 
holding  his  story  in  storage 
until  the  desk  has  proceeded 
with  its  surgei-y,  and  then 
blend  the  correction  with  the 
original  and  deliver  a  tape  or 


signal  to  start  the  type.set  se- 
(luence.” 

As  a  third  possibility,  a  copy 
scanner  would  send  signals  to 
the  computer.  A  television  unit 
would  flash  the  story  back  to 
the  copy  »lesk  for  editing. 

“We  have  moved  the  inoduc- 
tion  department  to  the  copy 
desk — or  we’ve  moved  the  copy 
desk  to  the  production  depart¬ 
ment.  Either  way,  the  problem 
squares  off  quite  nicely,”  White 
declared. 

Faster  I’ress  Speeds 

Turning  to  moves  toward 
blending  of  mailroom  and  cir¬ 
culation  now  under  way  at  the 
Wanhinyton  (D.C.)  Daily  Neivn, 
White  said  automatic  control 
over  both  pressroom  and  mail- 
room  will  become  essential  when 
the  l()(),()00-paper-an-hour  press 
is  developed.  Spoilage  alone 
would  be  a  vital  factor,  he  de¬ 
clared.  A  slower  press  pace  also 
would  be  necessary  to  enable 
l)aper  stackers  to  meet  the  extra 
time  required  for  smaller,  indi¬ 
vidual  bundles  in  each  truck 
run. 

In  summary.  White  said,  au¬ 
tomation  will  reduce  costs  per 
unit  but  maintenance  costs  will 
grow  and  9(1  percent  of  labor 
costs  will  I>e  in  testing  and  up¬ 
keep.  Despite  i)ersonnel  changes, 
he  did  not  see  great  shifts  in 
employment. 

Robert  Spahn,  production 
manager,  Oklahunm  City 
(Okla.)  Oklahoman  &  Timex, 
said  he  l)elieves  the  use  of  the 
computer  will  expand  until  it 
even  directs  circulation  trucks 
over  the  best  traffic  routes. 

In  Oklahoma  City,  some  ,3000 
carriers  phone  circulation,  re¬ 
port  draw  changes  and  the 
day’s  figures  are  carded.  Re¬ 
ports  are  translated  into  odd- 
size  bundles  issued  to  trucks 
from  the  counter-stackers.  A 
manife.'3t  is  provided  each  truck, 
the  figures  also  are  billed  to 
each  carrier. 

Spahn  expects  a  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  mailroom  operation 
which  will  include  spot  labelling 
of  each  bundle. 

Many  Giiange^  IVIudi- 

Those  who  ciy  for  printing 
industry  change  should  open 
their  eyes,  suggested  Les  Grin- 
er,  vicepresident  for  production, 
Knight  Newspapers.  He  was 
unahle  to  attend  and  Veinon 


Spitaleri,  Sta-Hi  Corporation 
chairman,  read  his  report. 

The  composing  room  has 
photocomposition,  all  manner  of 
computer  generated  tape  and 
area  composition.  Stereotyping 
has  equipment  that  provides 
press-ready  plates  20  seconds 
after  casting  began,  he  related. 

Presses  have  better  inking 
systems,  tension  devices  that  are 
fully  automatic,  and  the  Miami 
Herald  has  lecently  installed 
computerized  automatic  pasters. 
Griner  reported  the  average 
Herald  press  waste  this  year  is 
.83  per  cent  of  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption.  The  Knight  organi¬ 
zation  also  has  a  computer-con¬ 
trolled  ink-setting  system.  Com¬ 
puterized  controls  on  engraving 
cameras  provide  better  nega¬ 
tives  than  ever  before,  Griner 
stated. 

Equipment  innovations  have 
made  much  newspaper  machin¬ 
ery  obsolescent  and  now  produc¬ 
tion,  labor  and  management 
people  should  l)e  concerned 
about  personal  obsolescence, 
.said  Griner. 

The  state  of  lacking  knowl¬ 
edge  to  adequately  exploit  and 
anticipate  the  opportunities 
provided  by  technological  prog¬ 
ress  applies  to  manager  and 
journeyman  alike,  Griner  de¬ 
clared.  “There’s  no  need  stay¬ 
ing  up  to  date  on  everything. 
Instead,  focus  on  relevant  tech¬ 
nological  progress  and  look 
upon  changes  as  opportunities, 
not  threats,”  Griner  urged. 

In  DefeiiM*  of  (..eHerprcs^ 

Human  relations  is  the  top 
management  problem  today,  if 
the  indicator  be  the  number  of 
questions  addressed  to  Dr.  Keith 
Davis,  professor  of  manage¬ 
ment,  Arizona  State  University 
College  of  Business. 

“You  can  reach  employe  mo¬ 
tivations  if  you  use  the  new 
techniques  in  human  relations 
as  you  use  new  techniques  in 
production,”  he  told  the  con¬ 
ference.  He  urged  a  halt  on  ef¬ 
forts  to  make  employes  happy 
and  a  stait  on  trying  to  moti¬ 
vate  them. 

“This  can  be  done  by  reaching 
in  the  terms  of  his  experience, 
not  your  experience,”  he  said. 

“Working  smarter,  not  hard¬ 
er.”  is  the  answer.  Dr.  Smith 
said. 

Offset  boosters  were  placed 
under  attack  by  Clyde  Moffit, 
Fort  Collhix  (Colo.)  Coloradan, 
who  entered  Speidel  Newspaper 
publisher  ranks  from  produc¬ 
tion  management. 

“If  it’s  the  prospects  for 
progress  you  want,  letterpress 
can  give  it,”  declared  Moffit, 
w'ho  described  himself  as  “just 
an  old  country  printer”  who 
had  nothing  to  sell  here,  was 
representing  only  himself  and 
not  looking  for  work. 


Production  people,  research 
people,  teachers  and  the  trade 
press  could  have  headed  off  a 
lot  of  nonsense  by  fighting  to 
keep  things  in  perspective,  he 
declared. 

“Maybe  we  won’t  be  any  more 
sensible  about  the  virtues  and 
limitations  of  offset,  but  there 
is  yet  time.  Let’s  get  more  steam 
into  research  for  letterpress,” 
he  urged.  “That’s  pretty  much 
my  case.” 

If  expansion  is  necessary, 
think  over  your  course  and  de¬ 
cide  for  offset  or  letterpress  for 
a  logical  reason,  Moffit  said. 

‘G«mI  Help  You!' 

“If  you  add  up  to  letterpress, 
God  bless  you.  You  can  fortify 
yourself  with  the  thought  that 
newspapers,  mostly  letterpress, 
are  giving  a  fine  account  of 
themselves  on  the  communica¬ 
tions  scene. 

“If  it  comes  to  offset,  God 
help  you — at  least  at  first,”  he 
<leclared. 

Moffit’s  presentation  followed 
reports  on  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Union’s  crash  program 
to  develop  complete  cold  type, 
offset  reproduction  facilities. 
Charles  W'  alheim,  production 
manager  of  that  Copley  news¬ 
paper,  applauded  Moffit’s  bid 
for  more  letterpress  research. 

Production  people  today  have 
to  be  aware  of  conditions  and 
take  a  systems  look  rather  than 
a  department  by  department 
view,  Walheim  said. 

Walheim  expressed  conviction 
the  Union  could  not  have  sur¬ 
vived  without  its  technical  con¬ 
version. 

Small  as  well  as  large  papers 
are  becoming  aware  of  the  ink- 
misting  problem,  reported  Fred 
Paul,  assistant  production  man- 
agei-,  engineering,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  Now  that  ink  mist  is  being 
controlled,  the  paper  dust  prob¬ 
lem  has  taken  its  place,  Paul 
confessed.  He  believes  this  hard¬ 
er  to  solve  than  the  misting 
problem.  Filters  are  being  tried. 

700  Are  Registered 

William  W.  Fyfe,  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman  -  Review 
and  Chronicle,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  conference.  Vic 
Barbor,  Pacific  Press,  Van¬ 
couver,  was  named  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Northern  Di¬ 
vision  with  Harlan  Honeysett, 
W  enatchee  (Wash.)  World, 
second  vicepresident. 

Ray  Canavaugh,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times,  was  elected  sec¬ 
retary  and  Herbert  Stark,  Ta¬ 
coma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune, 
treasurer  of  the  division.  Both 
posts  formerly  were  held  by 
Donald  Newhouse,  Portland 
Oregonian,  who  is  now  business 
{Continued  on  page  18b) 
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IWESTIGATIONS  BEGUN 


Reporters 
Details  on 

G.\roen  City,  X.  Y. 

A  loiiK,  comprehensive  and 
tenacious  investigation  by  a 
team  of  four  Xeunday  reporters 
lies  behind  the  Long  Island 
newspaper’s  disclosure  of  how 
a  small  group  of  Islip  Town 
public  officials  and  politicians 
and  their  friends  engaged  in 
land  deals  to  their  own  profit 
of  millions  of  dollars.  (E&P, 
Oct.  7). 

.■^s  a  result,  Governor  RiK-ke- 
feller  and  State  Tax  Commis¬ 
sioner  Joseph  H.  Murphy  have 
onlered  investigation  of  N’ews- 
day’s  disclosures,  and  State  At¬ 
torney  General  Louis  J.  Lefko- 
witz  is  considering  introducing 
legislation  that  would  require  all 
corporations  to  list  their  true 
owners.  Such  was  not  the  case 
in  many  of  the  corporations  in¬ 
vestigated  by  X’ewsday. 

In  addition,  three  other  official 
moves  are  underway.  Secretary 
of  State  John  P.  Lomenzo  has 
ordered  his  staff  to  investigate 
the  activities  of  all  real  estate 
salesmen  and  brokers  involved 
in  the  deals  cited  in  the  N’ews- 
day  series.  His  department  has 
the  authority  to  suspend  or  re¬ 
voke  their  licenses.  Suffolk 
County  District  Attorney  George 
J.  Aspland  has  decided  to  in¬ 
vestigate  N'ewsday’s  disclosures, 
and  Suffolk  County  Executive 
H.  Lee  Dennison  has  ordered 
County  Attorney  George  Percy 
to  see  if  the  county  can  act  to 
halt  or  cut  payment  of  condem¬ 
nation  awards  for  land  taken 
by  municipalities  or  the  county. 


Walls  Are  Falling 

(Continued  from  yaffe  18a) 


manager  of  the  Sf/rinyfield 
CSla-ss.)  Union  and  Xewn. 

Officers  of  the  Southecn  an*l 
Central  divisions,  headed  !i\ 
Prisk  Paddock,  Paxadena 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Star- 
Seven,  and  X’oel  Duncan,  Hur- 
lim/aine  (Calif.)  Adianre-Star, 
were  unchanged. 

Ken  Chenoweth,  Van  Suyx 
(Calif.)  Sewn,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent,  announced  that  sessions 
were  attended  by  close  to  700. 
The  Arizonu  Republic  an<i 
Phrtenix  Cazette  registere<l  .'>4 
j>ersons. 

Don  X'ydegger  of  the  Ph<jenix 
N'ewspaijers,  program  chair¬ 
man,  said  the  51  exhibits  repre¬ 
sented  ?l,.50(t,*HKl  worth  of 
equipment. 

18b 


Dug  Out 
‘Deals’ 

<#ranil  Jur>  re^iiiiiuii> 

Here’s  the  behind-the-scenes 
stoiy : 

Rack  in  l‘»(>5-66,  a  Suffolk 
County  grand  jury  investigating 
various  land  deals  in  Islip 
heart!  testimony  from  more  than 
5(»  witnesses.  .Among  those  who 
appeared  before  the  jury  were 
four  of  five  men  named  by 
X'ewsday  in  its  present  inquiry 
as  standing  to  make  millions  in 
real  estate  manipulations. 

They  are:  State  Tax  Com- 
missionei-  Walter  M.  Conlon, 
then  Islip  town  attorney;  Don¬ 
ald  .A.  Mates,  treasurer  of  the 
Suffolk  County  Republican  or¬ 
ganization,  then  co-chairman  of 
the  Islip  Town  Republican 
Party;  Donald  J.  Kuss,  then  an 
Islip  Town  Councilman,  and 
Gustave  Shebar,  then  and  now 
president  of  the  Suffolk  County 
Mosquito  Control  Commission. 
The  fifth  man  named  by  X’ews- 
day  was  Eugene  Veratti,  then 
a  member  of  the  Islip  Planning 
Boai-d,  who  lefused  to  waive  im¬ 
munity  and  thus  was  required 
to  resign  his  post. 

.After  a  six-months  investi¬ 
gation,  the  grand  jury  returned 
exactly  nothing — no  indictments 
and  no  public  i-eport  of  wrong¬ 
doing  oi-  unethical  conduct  on 
the  part  of  anyone.  Under  the 
law,  such  a  report  can  be  re¬ 
turned  by  a  grand  jury  even  if 
not  enough  evidence  of  an  in¬ 
dictable  Cl  ime  is  uncovered. 

Following  the  dismissal  of  the 
grand  jury  Jan.  29,  1966,  a  pe¬ 
culiar  chain  of  events  took  place 
— the  resignations,  one  by  one, 
of  14  Islip  Town  officials  from 
their  jobs.  Included  in  the  pa¬ 
rade  of  resignations  were  those 
of  two  town  su|jer\’i.sor.s,  the 
highest  elective  post. 

A  CoriiM-clioii 

In  early  June  of  this  year, 
.Art  Perfall,  X'ewsday’s  Suffolk 
editor,  and  re|>orter  Bob  Greene 
were  talking  shop  in  Perfall’s 
office  at  N’ewsilay’s  Ronkonkoma 
plant.  Somehow  the  talk  drifted 
back  to  the  1965-66  grand  jury 
non-action  and  then  to  the  wave 
of  resignations  since  the  jury’s 
dismissal. 

“Could  there  lx*  a  connection 
l»etween  the  two?”  Peifall  sai<l. 
“What  do  you  think?” 

“It  might  be  worthwhile  giv¬ 
ing  it  a  whirl,”  Greene  replied. 
“That  grand  jury  inquiry  never 
<li<l  sit  right  with  me.” 

So,  the  wheels  Ijegan  Uj  turn 
but  not  without  a  certain 


amount  of  comedy  relief.  With 
Greene  primed  to  dig  into  the 
matter,  a  bout  of  whooping 
cough  jiut  him  out  of  action 
until  the  end  of  the  month. 

Not  wanting  to  lose  any  time, 
Perfall  assigned  reporter  A1 
Eysen  to  do  some  jireliminarj’ 
and  cautious  iiuiuiries  into  the 
land  deals  in  Islip.  Reporter 
John  Cummings  also  pitched  in 
at  this  initial  stage. 

(Jlie!>tiuiiuble  Deals 

Eysen  and  Cummings  soon 
found  indications  of  question¬ 
able  real  estate  deals.  Greene, 
back  in  action,  spent  another 
two  weeks  talking  with  scores  of 
Islip  people  in  all  walks  of  life 
and  came  up  with  some  evidence 
of  public  officials  being  involved 
and  using  their  influence  for 
their  own  personal  gain.  But  he 
reporteil  to  Perfall  that  it  would 
be  a  massive  project  to  docu¬ 
ment  all  the  facts  ami  that 
plenty  of  help  would  be  needed. 

.At  this  point,  Perfall  and 
Greene  discussed  the  proposed 
investigation  in  depth  with 
Newsday’s  editor  Bill  Mcllwain, 
and  A1  Marlens,  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  They  receiveil  the  green 
light  to  proceed  with  no  holds 
barred. 

In  addition  to  Evsen,  two 
more  reporters,  Ken  Crowe  and 
Ray  Larsen,  were  assigneil  to 
work  full-time  on  the  inquiry 
under  Greene’s  direction. 

Now  the  digging  began  in 
earnest  with  the  four  men  mak¬ 
ing  fieiiuent  trips  to  the  county 
clerk’s  office  in  Riverhead  and 
the  town  clerk’s  office  in  Islip. 
Occasionally,  three  or  four  more 
Suffolk  reporters  woubi  be  as¬ 
signed  to  help  out  the  team 
when  the  work  load  became  too 
heavy.  In  all,  during  the  three 
months  of  the  investigation 
more  than  250  interviews  were 
conducted  and  more  than  1,000 
land  and  zoning  transactions 
were  scrutinized. 

Dig  for  D;>riiiiici:l« 

The  investigators  were  able 
to  reiiuest  pertinent  files  and 
photostat  them  without  rousing 
suspicion  in  the  large  and  busy 
county  clerk’s  office  in  River- 
head,  45  miles  from  Ronkon¬ 
koma.  But  they  were  received 
with  increasing  coolness  in  their 
daily  visits  to  the  smaller  and 
less  active  town  clerk’s  office  in 
Islip  where  much  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  sifting  of  documents  had 
to  tie  done.  The  team’s  first  visits 
to  the  town  clerk  were  pleasant 
enough,  Greene  report'd,  but 
shortly  various  restrictions  were 
put  on  the  availability  of  certain 
files. 

“Where  ordinary  citizens 
couhl  request  and  receive  files 
in  iierhaps  10  minutes,”  Greene 
said,  “we  freijuently  had  to  wait 
hours  or  even  days  to  get  the 
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re(|uired  file.  Frequently,  w  • 
were  told  they  ‘couldn’t  find’  the 
file  or,  if  we  did  get  it,  some  of 
the  documents  obviously  were 
missing.  Sometimes  the  file  fold¬ 
er  was  completely  empty.  The 
clerical  help  had  no  explanation 
of  how  this  could  happen.” 

Again,  a  note  of  comedy  en¬ 
tered  the  investigation. 

“We  rapidly  found  out  that 
the  pocket  material  of  men’s 
pants  left  a  lot  to  lie  desired,” 
Greene  said  wryly.  “We  needed 
lots  of  quarters  to  use  the  photo¬ 
stat  machines  in  the  Riverhead 
and  Islip  offices  and  all  of  us 
carried  rolls  of  them  w’ith  us. 
In  no  time,  we  all  had  holes  in 
our  pockets  from  the  weight  and 
abrasion  of  tbe  coins.  On  one 
day  in  particular,  we  spent  $d8 
in  tiuarters  in  a  fienzy  of  jihoto- 
stating !” 

During  this  phase  of  the  in- 
V'estigation,  Islip  town  attorney 
.Anthony  Pace  refuseil  a  request 
to  produce  certain  documents 
including  minutes  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Board  of  Zoning  Aji- 
peals.  Other  Islip  bureaus,  such 
as  the  town  Building  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Planning  Board, 
joined  the  Town  Clerk’s  office 
in  harassing  and  delaying  tac¬ 
tics. 

The  investigators  also  were 
told  that  the  minutes  of  Town 
Board  meetings,  including  ap- 
jilications  for  zoning  changes, 
since  early  June  when  the  News- 
day  inquiry  got  underway  had 
not  yet  been  transcribed  from 
the  stenographic  notes. 

Ex<-culi>c»  Kept  liifornicd 

All  during  the  course  of  the 
investigation,  the  top  editorial 
people  of  Newsday’s  main  office 
at  Garden  City  freiiuently  ma<ie 
the  40-mile  triji  to  Ronkonkoma 
to  lie  briefed  on  events  to  date 
and  to  help  map  out  future  ac¬ 
tions  in  the  inquiry.  Among 
those  making  the  lengthy  trek 
were  jiublisher  Bill  D.  Moyers, 
Mcllwain,  Marlens,  news  di¬ 
rector  Tony  Insolia  and  news 
editor  Dick  Estrin,  who  lost 
much  sleep  to  make  the  daytime 
conferences. 

As  the  investigation  entered 
the  |iei-sonal  interview  stage, 
shades  of  the  television  spy 
thrillers  liegan  to  enter  the  pic- 
tu  re. 

“On  more  than  one  occasion,” 
Greene  said,  “I’d  call  an  indi¬ 
vidual  whom  we  thought  could 
throw  light  on  a  particular 
tran.saction  and  get  some  an¬ 
swer  like  this:  ‘Yes,  I’ll  talk  to 
you  all  right  but  not  any  place 
in  Suffolk.  Can  we  meet  some¬ 
place  in  Queens?’  Or  sometime.' 
they’d  want  to  meet  :it  night  in 
some  wiMided  lane. 

Meet  iiigK  \\illi  liiroriiK-r 

“Many  times  I  sat  in  an  un- 
(Continued  on  paye  18c) 
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■  •  >  Kinally,  the  team’s  ilili^eiice 

Deals  Pi'obe  neared  the  payoff.  In  1!»64  and 

{Continued  front  paf/e  18b)  the  current  owners  sold 

-  - '  the  bulk  of  the  parcel  to  another 

lighted  motel  room  for  an  hour  syndicate,  Kapod,  Inc.  Ka- 

or  two  after  the  agreed  meeting  P'”'  then  bought  the  remaining 
time  while  my  informer  and  his  choice  corner  acre  in  196()  from 
friends  scoured  the  area  to  the  Franklin  National  Bank, 
make  sure  they  hadn’t  been  fol-  promising  to  build  a  four-story 
lowed  or  that  the  police  weien’t  office  building  there  and  giving 
around.  Then  he’d  knock.  I’d  Franklin  a  long-term  lease  on 
open  up,  draw  the  blinds,  put  the  first  floor, 
on  the  lights  ami  we’d  get  down  A  new  partnership.  Terminal 
to  cases.”  Fioperties  Corp.,  was  forme;l 

(Ireene  also  said  that  often  hy  the  principals  of  Ka)iod  and 
he  would  phone  a  possible  source  n  .'640(),()()f)  building  loan  con- 
of  infoi-mation  only  to  have  the  tract  was  signed  by  a  savings 
phone  slammed  down  as  soon  as  and  loan  association.  Howevei’, 
he  identified  himself.  After  re-  as  is  freiiuently  the  case  iti- 
peating  the  call  several  times  volving  loans  to  corporations 
and  getting  the  same  treatment,  with  small  visible  assets,  the 
Greene  said  that  almost  invar-  lending  institution  required  the 
iably  he  would  get  a  call  from  signatuies  of  the  individual 
a  third  party,  acting  as  an  in-  partners.  And  here,  at  last,  ap- 
teimediary,  and  suggesting  a  peared  the  name  of  Donald  J. 
clandestine  meeting  place.  Kuss,  then  an  Islip  Town  Coun- 

But  the  undei  tones  of  comedy  cilman  and  head  of  the  town 
still  persisted  thioughout  the  airport  committee.  'I'he  team’s 
Newsday  inquiry.  persistence  ha<l  paitl  off  hand- 

“Memliers  of  the  team  and  somely.  Later,  it  was  found  that 
my.self,”  said  Ferfall,  ‘‘found  Kuss  was  a  partner  in  Kapod 
ourselves  on  occasion  being  fol-  as  well  as  'I'erminal  although 
lowed  by  close  associates  or  his  name  did  not  aonear  on  the 
friends  of  those  whom  we  sus-  public  records  of  the  corpoi-a- 
pected  of  unethical  dealings  in  tions. 

lanil  sales  or  rezoning  regula-  Kdiior  in  One  Deal 

tions.  There  wasn  t  anything  (One  of  the  names  bared  in  the 
menacing  about  it  .so  far  as  we  purcha.ses  and  .sales  of  this  15- 
could  see.  They  just  seeme«l  that  of  Kirk 

pathetically  eager  to  find  out  ^,ho  was  Newsday’s  Suf- 

what  we  were  up  to.  ,.(iitor  until  his  death  last 

‘  Sometimes  Greene  and  I  Mai^-h  14.  Frice  and  his  wife,  a 
would  go  out  together  for  din-  ^eal  estate  broker,  forme.l  a 
ner  and  as  soon  as  we  sat  down  sy,„|h.ate  in  1!)58  and  Imught 
a  couple  of  familiar  faces  would  ^he  parcel  with  a  cash  outlay  on 
munediately  (|uit  the  bar  and  t^e  Frices’  part  of  .$50.  When 
take  a  table  next  to  ours,  Fer-  land  was  finally  sold  in  1965 
fall  continued.  1  heir  ears  were  Kapod,  the  Frices  made  a 
practically  twitching.  Some-  pdo  „„  the  deal, 

times  we  d  send  drinks  to  their  current  investigation  found 

table  and  once  or  twice  invited  ^^at  Frice  knew  that  Kuss  was 
rtV*  '^****'  which  they  partner  in  the  svndicate  buy- 

did!  They  never  said  a  word,  ^is  land.  New.s.lay  execu- 

eithei  ,  very  unsiK'iable.  All  we  tives,  however,  were  not  aware 
talked  alKiut  was  the  war  in  p,.h.p.g  ,h.alings  with  Ku.ss.) 
Vietnam,  of  course.  Since  the  series  got  under 

Over  10  Year*  he  and 

(Ireene  had  received  more  than 
The  doggedness  of  the  investi-  ;{00  j)hone  calls  and  letters  offer- 
gators  in  sifting  through  the  injr  tijis  and  insiile  information 
hunilreds  of  legal  diK-uments  in-  on  many  other  questionable  land 
volving  many  tran.sactions  in  deals  in  the  county. 

Islip  is  epitomized  by  their  fine-  Another  by-product  of  the  in¬ 
tooth-combing  of  the  welter  of  vestigation,  he  said,  wt*re  sev- 
papers  concerning  just  one  par-  oral  thinly-veiled  offers  made  to 
ticiilar  case — the  key  15-acre  himself  and  team  memlM*rs  to 
parcel  at  the  entrance  to  boom-  Is'cmne  “partners”  in  future 
ing  MacArthur  Airport  in  Bo-  land  speculations  at  a  very  small 
hernia.  And  the  team  really  hit  investment.  Also,  some  of  the 
pavdirt  in  this  one.  investigators  have  received  di- 

(loing  back  40  years,  the  four-  rect  offers  of  well-paying,  part- 
man  team  started  to  trace  the  time  jobs  prefaced  with  compli- 
many  sales  of  this  parcel —  mentary  remarks  to  the  tune; 
either  in  its  entirety  or  in  “You’re  doing  such  a  great  in- 
hroken  acreage — up  to  1966.  vestigating  job  for  Newsday 
More  than  .‘1.50  diK’uments,  in-  that  I’ll  sure  like  to  have  you 
eluding  incorporation  paiMus,  on  my  staff  in  your  spare  time!” 
'leeds,  tax  bills,  assessor’s  rec-  With  the  initial  stages  of  the 
ord.s,  building  loans  and  mort-  inquiry  completed,  Marlens  .said: 
gages,  were  scrutinizisl  by  the  “There’ll  be  more.  'I'he  team  is 
b*ani.  still  out  there.” 
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Paper  Upheld 
In  ‘Right  to 
Know’  Case 


New  York  State  Supreme 
t’ourt  justice  ruled  (Oct.  II) 
that  the  Middletown  Tinier  Her- 
iiltl-Rerord  has  the  right  to  sue 
the  village  of  Cornwall  in  an  ef- 
foit  to  force  the  village  to  open 
its  books  and  records  to  the 
newsjiape; . 

The  ruling,  hailed  as  a  land¬ 
mark  by  the  paper’s  attorney, 
V.  Frank  Cline,  was  handed 
down  in  Orange  County  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  Goshen,  by  Justice 
Clare  J.  Hoyt. 

(Cornwall  Village  .Attorney, 
Kaymond  H.  Bradford,  had 
sought  dismissal  of  the  'I’imes 
Herald-Kecord’s  action  on  the 
grounds  that  the  paper  had  no 
standing  in  the  case  since  it  was 
not  a  taxpayer  as  required  un¬ 
der  New  York  State’s  General 
.Municipal  Law. 

Cline  had  filed  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  action  under  .Article  78, 
Civil  Fractice  Law  and  Rules, 
a  “right  to  know”  statute. 

Justice  Hoyt,  referring  to 
Bradford’s  claim  that  the  paper 
had  no  taxpayer  status  and  thus 
no  standing,  stated  flatly  that 
Bradford’s  assertion  was  “a  po¬ 
sition  that  this  court  rejects.” 
Hoyt  also  ruled  out  an  informal 
o|)inion  of  New  York  .Attorney 
General  Louis  Lefkowitz  in 
19(i8.  Lefkowitz  had  said  that  a 
newsiiaper  “which  is  neither  a 
tax|)ayer  nor  a  resident  of  a 
village  d<H*s  not  have  the  statu¬ 
tory  right  to  inspect  written 
contracts  entered  into  the  vil¬ 
lage.” 

Justice  Hoyt  ruled  that  the 
informal  opinion  of  the  attorney 
general  “has  no  liearing  on  this 
proceeding,”  Is'cause,  he  noted, 
.Sec.  (>8  of  the  Village  Law  on 
which  Lefkowitz  based  it  was 
re|)ealed  in  1964.  Hoyt  also  cited 
precedent  decisions  by  the  Court 
of  .Apjieals  in  the  case  of  the 
.\ew  York  Pont  V.  Leibowitz 
that  “there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
expresses  a  strong  legislative 
fiolicy  to  make  available  to  pu!)- 
lic  inspection  and  access  to  all 
records  or  other  papers  kept  in 
‘public  office,’  at  least  where 
.secrecy  is  not  enjoined  by  stat¬ 
ute  or  rule.” 

Justice  Hoyt’s  decision,  citing 
an  opinion  in  another  case  that 
“it  is  in  public  interest  that  such 
right  to  know  statutes  In*  made 
usable  wherever  possible,”  said 
that  it  was  made  “in  the  ab- 
.sence  of  any  statutory  limita¬ 
tion.” 

Ruling  that  the  news|)a|>er 
has  a  standing  in  its  i-ase  Is-¬ 


fore  the  court,  and  since  it  's 
engaged  in  the  “gathering  and 
dissemination  of  news  in  the 
village  of  Cornwall  and  that  the 
information  it  seeks  to  discover 
is  of  (lublic  concern  and  inter¬ 
est,”  Justice  Hoyt  concluded: 
“News  media  tan  and  do  com- 
[letently  and  effectively  accom- 
jilish  the  purposes  underlying 
such  ‘right  to  know’  statutes." 

'I'he  'I'imes  Herald-Kecord’s 
action  was  instituted  by  the  pa¬ 
per  after  a  vain  si.x-week  effort 
by  reporters  to  gain  access  to 
Cornwall  records  relating  to 
payments  made  to  Bradford  by 
the  village  under  a  contractual 
arrangement  lietween  the  village 
and  Consolidated  Fdison  Co.  of 
New  York. 

• 

Reading  Papers 
Omit  All  Ads  in 
Printer  Dispute 

Re.adixi:,  Fa. 

The  Reading  Kagle  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Hendint/  Timex 
tind  tJiit/le  has  lieen  publishing 
an  8-page  newspaper  with  no 
advertising  since  Sept.  26  Ih*- 
cau.se  of  a  contract  dispute  with 
the  ty|)ographical  union. 

.An  announcement  in  the 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
(lapers  ex|ilains  the  situation  as 
follows: 

“Since  November  of  19f)6  the 
company  has  U-en  negotiating 
with  Reading  'I’ypographical 
Union  No.  86  (representing  ap¬ 
proximately  114  conqiosing  room 
enqiloyes)  for  a  new  contract, 
but  to  date  no  agreement  has 
been  consummated. 

“'I’wo-year  contracts  have 
U-en  signed  with  the  five  other 
unions  directly  engaged  in  news¬ 
paper  production  and  delivery. 

“Recent  editions  of  the  Kagle 
and  'I'imes  have  lieen  severely 
curtailed  in  size  and  content  Im‘- 
cause  of  the  refu.sal  of  a  large 
numlwr  of  composing  room  em¬ 
ployes  to  work  overtime,  and  lie- 
cause  of  other  tactics  calculated 
to  slow  down  production. 

“Under  these  conditions,  it 
has  liecome  impossible  to  (iro- 
duce  a  r*‘gular,  full-size  news¬ 
paper. 

“'i'o  avoid  any  (lossibility  of 
partiality  or  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  to  any  advertis.'r,  no  ad¬ 
vertising,  display  or  classified, 
will  lie  accepted  until  further 
notice.  We  shall  continue  to  pub¬ 
lish,  however,  abbreviated  news- 
(lapers,  as  a  (lublic  .service  which 
will  present  all  im|)ortant  local, 
national  and  international  news, 
(ilus  selected  editorial  columns 
and  features.” 

William  J.  Rohn,  general 
manager  of  the  company  said 
negotiations  were  continuing. 


Group  Plans  Attack 
On  Hayden  Proposal 


Ry  OeraM  B.  Healey 

Chicago 

In  thp  lielief  that  suburban 
newspapers  are  just  as  much  a 
part  of  the  free  press  as  are 
metropolitan  newspapers,  the 
Newspaper  Committee  for  a 
Free  and  Competitive  Press  is 
preparing  for  violent  and  or¬ 
ganized  opposition  in  December 
when  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  re¬ 
sumes  hearings  on  the  Hayden 
Bill,  the  socalled  “Failing  News¬ 
paper  Act.” 

Stuart  R.  Paddock  .Jr.,  editor 
of  Paddock  Publications  Inc., 
disclosed  to  E&P  some  of  the 
liackbone  of  testimony  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  act  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  offer  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  set  of  hearings. 

Paddock  began  mobilizing  op¬ 
position  early  in  June  and  has 
gotten  together  a  14-member 
committee  representative  of  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers  across  the 
nation.  (E&P,  Sept.  16) 

It  is  the  committee’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  bill,  S.  1312,  would 
enable  big  city  publishers  to  pro¬ 
vide,  according  to  Paddock,  “an 
ev’en  greater  threat  to  inde¬ 
pendent  media  in  highly-compe- 
titive  suburban  areas,  and,  in 
many  cases,  it  would  provide 
legal  sanction  for  anticompeti¬ 
tive  practices  aimed  at  recover¬ 
ing  lost  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  at  the  expense 
of  smaller  independents.” 

‘Pre<lalory  Practices* 

The  committee  believes  that 
S.  1312  would  sanction  “preda¬ 
tory  practices”  leading  to  the 
demise  of  independent  suburban 
papers.  Paddock  said,  “and 
would  eliminate  all  protection  as 
it  now  exists  for  such  media 
which  would  be  left  at  the  mercy 
of  big  newspapers  and  national 
chain  no  longer  restrained  by 
antitrust  laws  prohibiting  pric¬ 
ing  agreements  designed  to 
thwart  competition.” 

The  committee’s  opposition  to 
the  act  is  based  on  “our  con¬ 
viction  that  there  is  no  jurisdic¬ 
tion  for  such  mutilation  of  anti¬ 
trust  policy  which  would  only 
endanger  the  continuance  of  a 
free  and  competitive  press,” 
Paddock  continued.  He  added: 

“If  newspapers  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  play  a  viable,  vital  role 
in  American  society,  they  must 
prove  their  worth  in  the  open 
market  place.  No  one  yet  knows 
the  configuration  of  the  news¬ 
paper  of  tomorrow,  but  if  the 


competitive  forces  of  the  market 
place  are  permitted  to  mold  that 
shape,  we  are  confident  it  will 
be  a  handsome,  virile  one.” 

Paddock,  admitting  that  the 
newspaper  industry  has  many 
problems,  which,  he  said,  are 
not  fatal,  believes  newspaper 
profits  are  sufficiently  high  to 
attract  an  increasing  number  of 
new  investors  to  the  industry. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  high 
expense  of  laboj-  and  machinerj- 
in  newspaper  publishing  is  be¬ 
ing  eased  to  a  great  extent  by 
modern  technology  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  joint  production  facili¬ 
ties — a  trend  unopposed  by  the 
Antitrust  Divi.sion  of  the  Justice 
Department. 

He  charged  that  S.  1312  would 
restrain  the  forces  which  permit 
independent  newspapers  to  grow 
in  urban  and  suburban  areas, 
adding: 

“There  is  some  evidence  to 
support  the  suspicion  that  for 
some  backers  of  S.  1312,  the 
real  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
enable  the  big  city  operators  to 
better  combat  increasing  com¬ 
petitive  pressures  from  other 
newspapers,  particularly  in  the 
suburbs. 

The  committee  was  formed  on 
July  3  and  now  has  86  members 
in  28  states.  Offices  are  main¬ 
tained  in  Chicago’s  Loop.  Mem¬ 
ber  publishers  represent  more 
than  225  daily,  weekly,  and  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers  which  range 
from  the  Amherst  (Mass.)  Rec¬ 
ord  (circulation  3,523)  to  such 
.suburban  groups  as  Twin  City 
Suburban  Newspapers  in  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul  with  23  news¬ 
papers  (combined  circulation 
270.000). 

Opposition  to  S.  1312  is  being 
directed  by  a  committee  which 
will  elect  a  national  chairman 
and  appoint  regional  chairmen 
in  the  near  future.  Paddock  has 
indicated  he  does  not  wish  to  be 
the  national  chairman.  Commit¬ 
tee  memliers  are: 

Louis  Lerner,  Lerner  Home 
Newspapers,  Chicago: 

Bruce  Sagan,  Economist 
Newspapers,  Chicago  and  Snn 
fHeffo  (Calif.)  Independent', 

William  Over,  Pioneer  News¬ 
papers,  Oak  Park,  Ill.; 

Carroll  Crawford,  Minneapo- 
lis-St.  Paul  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.; 

Harry  Volk,  Sun  Newspapers, 
Cleveland ; 

Carll  Tucker  Jr.,  Patent 
Trader,  Mount  Ki.sco,  N.Y.; 


Ben  Nathanson,  East  Side 
Community  Newspapers,  De¬ 
troit  ; 

Richard  W.  Nowels,  Nowels 
Publications,  Menlo  Park,  Calif.; 

Arthur  P.  Cook,  Sun  Papers, 
Birmingham,  Ala.; 

James  Cornwell,  Murray 
(Utah)  Eagle; 

Bennett  H.  Fishier  Jr..  Ridge¬ 
wood  (N.J.)  Herald-\ews; 

William  P.  Dole,  Dole  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Cambiidge, 
Mass.; 

Ralph  Hostetter,  Elkton 
(Md.)  Cecil  Whig. 

The  committee  is  being 
financed  by  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  from  membei-  publishers. 

Paddock  said  he  sees  no  way 
for  the  bill  to  be  made  accept¬ 
able  through  amendments  un¬ 
less  it  is  stripped  of  everything 
except  the  right  to  enter  into 
joint  printing  agreements,  al¬ 
ready  permi.ssible  under  existing 
law. 

• 

Tribune  Mills 
Seek  Customers 

ClUCAGd 

Mills  owned  by  the  Tribune 
Comiiany  are  offei  ing  newsprint 
to  a  wider  list  of  customei-s  in 
an  effort  to  diversify  their  mar¬ 
ket. 

Ontario  Paper  Co.  and  its 
subsidiary,  Quebec  North  Shore 
Paper  Co.,  which  have  mills  at 
Thorold,  Ont.  and  Bale  Comeau, 
Quebec,  have  sold  most  of  their 
annual  production  of  540,000 
tons  of  newsprint  to  Tribune 
Company  newspapers — the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  Chicago's  Amer¬ 
ican,  Sew  York  News,  Fort 
Lauderdale  News,  Orlando  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  Star,  and  Pompano 
Peach  Sun-Se7itinel. 

A  few  non-Tribune  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
and  Sunday  supplement  print¬ 
ers  have  obtained  paper  from 
these  mills.  Now,  salesmen  from 
Ontario  Paper  Co.  are  soliciting 
additional  outside  business  from 
newspapers  that  publish  in  the 
mills’  natural  trading  ai’eas  in 
the  East  and  Midwest. 

The  idea  liehind  the  sale.'s 
activity,  announced  by  Robert 
M.  Schmon,  Ontario  presiilent, 
is  descrilied  by  salesmen  as  a 
“sell  a  ton,  buy  a  ton”  program 
which  is  designed  to  maintain 
production  stability  at  the  mills. 
Considerable  tonnage  caiiacity 
has  been  lost  when  any  of  the 
Tribune  Company  newsjiajiers 
have  suspende<l  publication  in 
labor  disputes;  likewise,  suii- 
plies  of  newsjirint  to  the.se  pa- 
jiers  have  been  cut  when  o|)er- 
ations  at  the  mills  have  been 
curtailed. 

For  eveiy  ton  of  newsprint 
that  is  sold  to  other  customers, 
the  Tribune  Company  will  buy  a 
ton  from  an  outside  supplier. 


Midwest’s 
Newsprint 
Needs  Grow 


Chicago 

The  .Midwest  will  .soon  be  the 
largest  consumer  of  newsprint 
of  any  region  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  likely  to  be  using 
2,700,000  tons  annually  by  1970. 

These  forecasts  appear  in  a 
new  study  of  the  growth  pat- 
tems  of  newspapers  and  news¬ 
print  consumption  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search  and  Seiwice  and  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association. 

In  1966,  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  Midwest  amounted 
to  2,581,000  tons,  7.2%  more 
than  the  previous  record  of  2,- 
408,000  tons  set  in  1965. 

“Although  consumption  will 
not  rise  appreciably  in  1967,  the 
outlook  is  for  continued  growth 
in  the  years  aheail,”  the  study 
.says. 

The  study  also  says  that  exist¬ 
ing  production  cajiacity  supply¬ 
ing  Midwest  newspapers  and 
capacity  expansion  currently 
underway  by  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  should  provide  enough 
newsprint  to  prevent  a  shortage 
in  the  1967-1970  period. 

Title  of  the  study  is  “The 
(Jrowth  of  Newspapers  and 
Newsprint  Consumption  in  the 
Midwest  Through  1970 — a  1967 
Appraisal  of  Projections  of 
Newsprint  Use  in  the  12-State 
Area.” 

The  study  was  prepared  by 
Dr.  Jon  G.  Udell,  assistant  dear 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  as  well  as  director  of  its 
Bureau  of  Business  Research 
and  Sendee. 

The  study  is  the  seventh  in  a 
series  initiated  in  1956  for  a 
12-state  Midwest  area  that  in¬ 
cludes  most  of  the  524  new.s- 
pajiers  that  are  members  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association. 

The  first  two  studies  were 
jointly  financetl  by  newsprint 
manufacturers  and  Inland  area 
newspapers.  Tbe  more  recent 
studies  have  been  sponsored  by 
Inland  Newsprint  Committee. 

In  1966,  Midwest  daily  news¬ 
paper  circulation  increased  Vj 
and  Sunday  circulation  1.5^7. 
the  study  reports.  Midwest  data 
on  total  advertising  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  but  since  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  whole  nation 
gained  9.4%,  Dr.  Udell  I>elievef 
that  advertising  growth  “un¬ 
doubtedly  contributed  more”  to 
the  sharp  rise  in  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  than  di<l  circulation 
growth. 
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ROBERT  M.  HFDERMAN  JR. 
(in  line  for  Presidency  of  SNPA) 


manager  of  the  campus  paper  and  business  manager  of 
the  annual.  He  competed  in  football  and  played  a  saxa- 
phone  in  the  band,  a  combination  not  possible  today. 

At  Mississippi  College  again  he  was  wi*apped  up  in 
journalism  as  editor  and  manager  of  the  paper  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  annual.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
football  team  that  established  international  sports  rivalry 
with  University  of  Mexico  on  a  home-and-home  exchange 
of  games. 

His  graduate  study  was  at  New  York  University  where 
he  was  elected  to  Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  national  advertising 
honorary,  and  was  secretary  of  the  Triad  League,  while 
studying  advertising  and  news  in  advanced  classes. 

C.ivic  liilere>l> 

Bob  Hederman  currently  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Mid-Mississippi  reseivoir  of  d5,0()()  acres,  from  which 
Jackson  gets  its  water  supply,  and  all  sections  of  the  state 
lienefit  from  its  recreational  and  industrial  potential.  This 
is  the  latest  of  many  civic  responsibilities  in  which  he 
has  engaged.  Under  his  leadership,  the  Reservoir  Board 
retluced  its  tax-pledged  liabilities  over  $1  million  thi’ough 
re-arrangement  of  its  financing.  The  reservoir,  incidentally, 
was  built  without  federal  aid. 

His  civic  service  dates  back  to  19:14  when  he  was  organi¬ 
zing  president  of  the  Jackson  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  He  has  been  a  colonel  on  the  staffs  of  three  gov¬ 
ernors,  and  inaguration  chairman  for  Gov.  Paul  B.  John¬ 
son  Sr. 

He  has  served  the  past  year  as  vicepiesident  of  SNPA 
and  was  treasurer  the  year  before  that.  He  has  been  a 
director  since  1961.  He  was  president  of  the  Mississippi 
Press  Association  after  service  as  director  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Hederman  began  work  in  the  newspaper  shop  as  a  high 
school  youth  and  continued  in  summer  employment  in  all 
departments  until  he  began  fulltime  work  in  1931  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  became  national  advertising  manager  a  few 
years  later,  general  manager  in  1937,  and  since  1955  has 
Ix'en  publisher  of  both  the  Clarion-Ledger,  his  orginal  as- 
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Jack-o f-A  ll-Johs 

Piocess  color  ju  inting  must  be  improved  and  expanded 
now  to  magnify  public  attention  and  interest  in  news- 
l)apers. 

This  is  the  compelling  conviction  of  the  man  slated  for 
the  presidency  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  Ro^rt  M.  Hederman  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Clar- 
lon-Ledfier  and  the  J(ick>ton  (Miss.)  Daily  Newn. 

His  elevation  from  the  vicepresidency  is  scheduled  at 
the  SNPA  convention  in  Colorado  Springs,  Oct.  15-17. 

Hederman  is  a  shirt-sleeved  executive  who  came  to  the 
summit  after  apprenticeships  in  all  departments  of  the 
newspaper.  No  ivorj-tower  boss,  he  devotes  constant  at¬ 
tention  to  upgrading  all  production  processes  of  the  Jack- 
son  newspapers,  with  equal  emphasis  on  human  and  me¬ 
chanical  advancement.  He  has  found  time,  in  addition,  to 
contiibute  substantially  to  the  community  interests  of  all 
SNPA  members. 


Unique  Press 

Coloi-  is  now  and  has  been  for  several  years  his  point 
of  special  emphasis,  and  the  Jackson  papers  stress  process 
color  presentation  in  news,  feature  and  advertising  produc¬ 
tion.  The  new  8-unit  Hoe  Colormatic  press  in  the  plant 
operated  by  Bob  Hederman  in  concert  with  brothers  and 
cousins  in  a  family  partnership,  prints  process  color  on 
eight  pages  in  a  64-page  straight  nin,  or  16  pages  in  an 
128-page  collect  run,  using  six  color  cylinders  and  two 
color  couples  to  accomplish  this  capacity.  It  is  said  by  the 
press  manufacturer  to  be  unique  in  the  trade  in  total 
capacity. 

A  Berkey  direct-screen  system  of  color  negative  process¬ 
ing  is  the  latest  acquisition  of  the  Jackson  newspapers. 

The  57-year  old  publisher  is  a  native  of  Jackson  and 
a  graduate  of  Central  High  there  where  he  was  editor  and 
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in  Jackson^  Miss, 

signment,  and  its  afternoon  associate,  the  Jackson  Daily 
News.  During  his  service,  the  population  of  Jackson  has 
multijilied  five  times — the  circulation  of  the  papers  10 
times. 

A  lifelong  member  of  First  Baptist  Church  of  Jack- 
son,  Hederman  is  chairman  of  its  finance  committee.  He 
has  Ix'en  a  deacon  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  is  a 
past  chairman  of  this  board.  He  was  a  Sunday  School 
superintendent  and  sei  ved  his  denomination  as  trustee  of 
the  state  Baptist  orphanage,  trustee  of  Mississippi  College 
and  president  of  its  Alumni  Association.  He  is  a  trustee 
and  member  of  the  budget  committee  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention’s  publishing  and  educational  agency, 
the  Sunday  School  Board,  superintending  collection  and 
foependiture  of  an  annual  budget  exceeding  $30  millions. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  Murrah  High  School  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  and  the  Quill  and  Scroll  chapter  at 
Calloway  High  School  is  named  for  him.  He  is  a  32nd 
degree  Mason  and  a  Shriner  of  Wahabi  Temple. 

Though  a  man  of  broad  and  diversified  interests.  Bob 
Hederman’s  only  real  hobbies  are  his  family  and  his  work. 
Mrs.  Hederman  is  the  former  Sara  Smith  of  Jackson,  a 
former  national  director  of  Girl  Scouts  and  a  civic  and 
religious  worker  whose  interests  have  centered  on  young 
women.  She  is  a  remedial  reading  specialist  with  graduate 
study  in  this  field,  and  a  counsellor  who  has  aided  scores  of 
girls  in  many  areas  of  life. 

There  are  four  children:  Mrs.  Rodney  Henderson  (Sara) 
of  Marks,  Miss.,  Robert  M.  Hederman  III,  publisher  of  the 
Madison  County  Herald  at  Canton,  Miss.;  Rea  Smith 
Hederman,  graduate  student  at  University  of  Virginia’s 
School  of  Business;  and  Janelle  Taylor  Hederman,  grad¬ 
uate  student,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Missis¬ 
sippi. 
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'DID  YOU  SEE  MAHY  (IEPOBLICAN5  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA?' 


Morgan,  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald-Journal 
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Taylor,  Dallas  Times  Herald 


Dixie  Doodlers  Draw 
Deadly  Aim  on  LBJ 
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By  Edward  Rapetti 


If  the  President  looks  a  little 
glum  in  the  photo  at  right  it’s 
understandable.  After  all,  how 
would  you  like  it  if  people  were 
taking  pot  shots  at  you  every 
time  you  make  a  move?  Worst 
of  all  the  cartoonists  repre¬ 
sented  on  this  page  are  all 
southern  gentlemen.  Have  they 
forgotten  that  LBJ  is  a  South¬ 
erner  AND  a  Democrat! 

The  cartoon  at  far  right  is 
one  of  the  more  unusual  ones 
submitted  for  this  page.  Car¬ 
toonist  John  Sink  of  the  Dur¬ 
ham  (N.C.)  Morning-Herald 
drew  this  with  spot  color  (red 
tape,  etc.)  which  the  Durham 
paper  makes  liberal  use  of  in 
editorial  matter  and  in  nearly 
all  Sink’s  cartoons.  This  cartoon 
ran  full  page  (20  inches)  in  a 
recent  edition. 

We’re  sorr>'  we  couldn’t  use 
all  those  submitted,  but  these 
are  good  examples  of  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  styles  w’e  found  in  some 
.‘10  editorial  cartoonists  below 
the  Mason-Dixon  line.  Keep  | 
firin’  fellas! 


'Climb  Aboard. 
There's  Always  Room 
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AUTUMN  LEAVES 
Zschiesche,  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
Daily  News 
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A  Look  at  Tv  News  With  Walter  Cronkite 


By  Eclwarcl  Rapetti 


If  it  is  true  that  all  you  need 
is  a  pretty  face  and  a  nice  voice 
to  be  |100,000-a-year  television 
reporter — then  my  vote  for  all- 
time  preat  is  Sophia  Loren. 

Obviously,  there’s  more  to  it 
than  that,  though  sometimes  you 
wonder.  Any  reporter  who  has 
made  the  transition  from  print 
to  broadcast  media  knows  it’s 
a  whole  new  ball  game.  Some 
.^tay.  Some  go  back. 

One  who  stayed  is  Walter 
Cronkite,  often  called  the  James 
Reston  of  electronic  journalism. 
For  17  years  Cronkite’s  authori¬ 
tative  manner  and  solid  journal¬ 
istic  practices  have  brought 
praise  from  even  the  most  vehe¬ 
ment  critics  of  television.  Cron¬ 
kite  is  not  one  of  those  whose 
reputation  was  made  by  televi¬ 
sion,  rather  he’s  one  who  helped 
make  television. 


Vi’lial's  He  Like? 


On  returning  from  the  inter¬ 
view  with  Cronkite,  I  was  asked, 
“Well,  what’s  he  like?” 

In  Cronkite’s  case,  that’s  kind 
of  a  silly  question.  He’s  just  the 
same,  but  perhaps  a  bit  more 
casual.  After  all,  you’ve  seen 
him  in  your  living  room,  at  one 
time  or  another,  since  1950. 
That’s  what  tv  is  all  about.  It 
shows  you  pretty  much  what 
people  are  like  an<l  you  react 
subjectively.  That  has  advan¬ 
tages  as  well  as  disadvantages 
and  few  people  know  this  better 
than  Cronkite. 

Cronkite  is  the  first  to  admit 
that  tv  news  is  not  comprehen¬ 
sive.  Those  who  tell  you  it  is 
don’t  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  But  that  doesn’t  negate  its 
value  as  an  information  medium. 
Television  is  best  suited  for  ac¬ 
tion  events — space  shots,  politi¬ 
cal  conventions,  etc. — if  used 
competently.  It’s  best  at  intro¬ 
ducing  the  public  to  the  people 
and  places  making  news.  It  ex¬ 
poses  a  McCarthy  and  some¬ 
times  elevates  a  Stokely  Car¬ 
michael. 

Cronkite  was  interviewed  at 
the  CBS  Broadcast  Center  in 
Manhattan.  His  office  is  a  small 
cubicle,  jammed  with  books  and 
papers,  in  the  corner  of  the  net¬ 
work  new’sroom.  His  desk  is  a 
clutter  of  pipes  in  racks,  me¬ 
mentos,  notes,  manuscripts,  and 
assorted  impedimenta.  From 
here  he  helps  direct  the  CBS 
Evening  News  and  his  new  pro¬ 


WALTER  CRONKITE:  "I  still  harbor  the  lonqinq  to  be  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  a  medium  fixed  daily.  But  I  doubt  if  I  ever  will." 


gram,  the  21st  Century,  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  20th  Century  series 
which  he  hosted  for  nine  years. 
He  is  anchorman  for  the  half- 
hour  evening  news  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  a  job  which  he  says 
is  “precisely  parallel,  in  concept, 
to  the  function  of  a  managing 
editor  of  a  small  daily  newspa¬ 
per.” 

He  writes  (usually  a  story  a 
day),  rewrites,  copy  edits,  se¬ 
lects,  rejects,  and  works  closely 
with  his  staff.  He  also  sits  in  on 
the  decision  making,  keeping 
track  of  running  stories,  and 
lays  out  his  news  program  much 
like  a  newspaper  is  put  together 
— placing  emphasis  on  major 
stories,  “top  of  the  page  treat¬ 
ment”  of  photos  (“we  try  to  get 
in  a  good  film  story  as  soon  as 
possible”)  and  put  in  an  “itali¬ 
cized”  feature  somewhere  at 
the  bottom  of  the  show.  When 
not  shooting  on  location  for  21st 
Century,  he  puts  in  a  10-hour 
day  here,  beginning  at  9::i0  a.m. 


Queslions  and  Answers 

Because  television  news  is  af¬ 
fecting  every  other  news  media 
in  some  way,  we  asked  Cronkite, 
who  has  had  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  of  the  media,  to  com¬ 


ment  on  these  subjects.  Here  is 
what  he  says: 

Has  tv  news  heeyi  exploited  to 
its  full  potential? 

“No.  It’s  partly  a  physical 
factor.  We  still  require  a  lot  of 
technical  equipment.  We  have 
to  move  a  lot  of  people  quickly 
to  cover  breaking  news.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  there’s  the  economic  fac¬ 
tor.  We  have  to  justify  the 
economics  of  covering  a  new’S 
event  with  the  amount  of  air 
time  we  have  and  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  attention  span.  Television 
is  the  best  medium  for  some¬ 
thing  like  a  space  shot,  or  in¬ 
troducing  to  the  public  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  places  making  news.  We 
fall  far  short  of  comprehensive 
coverage,  however.” 

TF/int  things  do  yon  like  to  see 
more  of  in  tv  news? 

“More  oi  iginal  reporting.  If  it 
is  true  that  the  majority  of  peo¬ 
ple  get  their  news  from  tele¬ 
vision,  then  we  have  the  respon¬ 
sibility  to  gather  more  news. 
How  will  technical  advances 
affect  tv  news? 

“Portable,  lightweight  live- 
remote  units  will  accelerate  a 
process  that  has  already  begun. 
Network  television  is  now  some¬ 


thing  of  an  ‘AP’  of  affiliate  sta¬ 
tions.  We  function  very  much 
like  a  wire  service.  A  local  sta¬ 
tion  will  either  tip  us  off  or 
cover  a  major  story.  Now,  a 
film  story  is  flown  here  or  sent 
by  coaxial  cable — which  is  very 
expensive.  A  domestic  satellite 
system  would  vastly  expand  our 
capability  to  cover  events  by 
lowering  rates.  It  would  also 
make  central  editing  possible — 
we’d  be  able  to  see  what’s  hap¬ 
pening  before  we  feed  in.  It 
would  also  expand  and  improve 
the  product  from  local  stations. 
Understandably,  and  speaking 
generally,  the  local  staffs  aren’t 
as  good  as  the  network.  By 
working  more  closely,  critiquing, 
we  could  improve  the  local  prod¬ 
uct  immensely.” 

What  is  your  reaction  to  NBC’s 
Huntley-Brinkley  experiment  of 
breaking  in  to  discuss  stories? 

“I  think  it’s  interesting,  but 
it’s  unique  only  in  that  they’re 
doing  it  every  day.  We  tried  it 
several  times  and  found  it  un¬ 
manageable.  Apparently  they’ve 
found  it  operable.  I  think  it’s 
experimental  for  going  to  an 
hour  show.  When  we  go  to  an 
hour — I  think  we’ll  do  it  occa¬ 
sionally  when  the  situation  calls 
for  it.  I  say  when  w'e  go  to  an 
hour  because  it  seems  inevitable. 
It’s  just  a  question  of  when.  I 
can’t  answer  now.” 


What  do  you  think  of  all-news 
radio  stations? 


“As  a  newsman  I  like  it.  I 
think  WINS  (New  York)  when 
it  was  alone  rendered  a  real 
service.  There  must  be  more 
people  like  myself  who  like  to 
be  able  to  tune  in  any  hour  and 
be  filled  in — ^just  to  be  sure  that 
you  haven’t  missed  some  world 
event.  I  think  they  do  a  pretty 
good  job.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
tough  job.  Not  in  gathering 
news.  It’s  more  an  economic 
problem.  Producing  and  pre¬ 
senting  news  on  a  24-hour  basis 
is  an  expensive  proposition.” 
W’hat  do  you  think  of  the  broad¬ 
cast  journalist  who  has  never 
had  newspaper  or  wire  service 
experience? 

“It  seems  to  me  that  there 
can  be  no  substitute  for  news¬ 
paper  or  wire  service  experi¬ 
ence.  Well,  Ed  Murrow’  is  the 
classic  exception  to  that.  But  he 
was  a  natural  and  we’re  talking 
of  averages.  Broadcasting  should 
be  a  post-grad  study.  Anyone 
with  an  excess  of  talent  can 
shortcut  and  still  make  it.  But 
{Continued  on  page  72) 
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Professional  Atmosphere 
In  the  Editorial  Offices 


The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  completed  a  $.‘100,000  remodeling  of 
its  editorial  offices. 

The  remodeling  inclutles: 

A  floor  layout  to  capitalize,  foi-  promotion  purposes,  on  the 
romance  of  the  newspaper  business. 

Recessed  fluorescent  lighting. 

Wall-to-wall  carpeting. 

"Breathing  ceiling”  air  conditioning. 

Color  treatment,  in  carpeting  and  walls,  for  the  various  depart¬ 
mental  areas. 

“We  believe  that  professional  people  are  entitled  to  a  profes¬ 
sional  atmosphere  in  which  to  work,”  said  Francis  L.  Dale,  En- 
(luirer  piesident  and  publisher. 

“In  fact,”  observed  Charles  VV’.  Staab,  Emiuirer  executive  vice- 
piesident,  “it  is  almost  unheard  of  for  a  newspaper  to  spend  so 
much  money  remodeling  its  editorial  offices.  I  know  of  no  project 
as  extensive  as  this  one  at  any  othei-  paper  in  the  country.” 

.\rthur  J.  Hoffman,  who  handled  most  of  the  interioi-  co-ordinat¬ 
ing,  explained  that  he  “tried  to  make  color  co-ordinating  relevant 
to  i)ersonnel.” 

How  Mr.  Hoffman  deteimined  that  Women  Department  person¬ 
nel  relate  to  deep  blue,  sports  personnel  to  gieen  and  editorial 
writers  to  brass,  remains  for  the  application  of  reporter  probing. 

The  editorial  offices  requiied  1500  square  yards  of  carpeting  at 
a  ccst  of  $21,000,  with  pails. 


Off  the  corridor:  semi-private  cubicles  for  beet  specialists. 


Wall-to-wall  carpet  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer's  newsroom  deadens  clatter,  enhances  decor  and  keeps  the  cigarette  butts  in  ashtray) 


Cubicle  offices  for  women's,  fashion  and  club  editors. 


Visitors  can  see  news  and  pictures  coming  via  wire  machines. 
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Gene  Sherman, 
Copley  News  Service 
correspondent, 
London. 


Gene  Sherman,  Copley  News  Service  cor¬ 
respondent  in  London,  is  representative  of 
top  CNS  reporters  around  the  globe. 
Sherman  learned  his  craft  early.  He  has 
been  a  newspaperman  since  he  was  15, 
editing  a  semi-weekly  newspaper  while 
attending  high  school. 

A  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
staff  from  1936  to  1966,  Sherman  cov¬ 
ered  many  important  stories  while  on  a 
roving  national  assignment.  In  1960,  his 
IS-month  campaign  exposing  U.S.  narcot¬ 


ics  traffic  won  the  Times  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

Gene  Sherman  has  traveled  the  world 
on  reporting  assignments— Europe,  South 
America,  the  Middle  East,  the  Caribbean, 
the  Arctic  Circle,  the  South  Pacific. 
Sherman  joined  Copley  News  Service  in 
1966.  For  CNS,  he  made  two  trips  to  Africa 
to  report  on  rapidly  changing  political  and 
economic  conditions.  Sherman  recently 
concluded  a  coast-to-coast  news-gathering 
trip  across  the  U.S.  and  has  returned  to 
CNS  headquarters  in  London. 


CNS  is  the  true  supplementary  news 
service.  All  CNS  features  are  available  by 
mail  or  leased  wire.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  prices  and  sample  reports,  contact  — 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  Newsservice, 
940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112. 


COPLEY  NEWS  BEPVICE 


No  OTHER 

Newspaper 

COMES  KIeAR 
THIS 

Mississippi 

market 

covepa&e 

Only  The  Clarion-Ledger 
and  the  Jackson  Daily 
News  dominate  the  rich, 
growing  Jackson  metro¬ 
politan  area,  the  sur¬ 
rounding  retail  trade 
zone,  and  penetrate 
deeply  into  58  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi’s  82  counties. 


THE 

CLARION-LEDGER 

and 

JACKSON 
DAILY  NEWS 

Represented  by 
the  KATZ  AGENCY,  Inc. 


RiotCoverage 
Experiences, 
Inland  Topic 

Chicago 

When  race  rioting  occurs, 
what  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Press? 

I  Editors  who  have  recently 
faced  this  question  will  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  panel  discussing  the 
problem  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Oct.  15-17,  at  the  Drake 
Hotel  here. 

Panel  members  Martin  Hay¬ 
den,  editor  of  the  Detroit  News, 
and  Joseph  W.  Shociuist,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Jounuil,  will  tell  how  their 
papers  responded  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  what  they  learned  in 
their  cities’  riots. 

Panel  chairman  will  be  Wal¬ 
ter  Everett,  director  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University’s  American  Press 
Institute. 

A  tour  of  a  new  plant  which 
has  been  called  the  most  modern 
offset  plant  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  small  dailies,  a  cap¬ 
sule  mechanical  conference,  ad¬ 
vice  on  estate  tax  planning  w-ith 
respect  to  family-owned  news¬ 
papers  and  panels  on  newspaper 
insurance  coverage,  editorial  de¬ 
partment  manning,  and  “plus 
revenue’’  are  also  on  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  addition.  Inland  members 
will  hear  Stewart  Hensley,  chief 
diplomatic  and  State  Depart¬ 
ment  correspondent  for  United 
Press  International,  discuss 
“Foreign  Policy  and  the  1968 
Election.” 

“Let’s  Keep  It  in  the  Family” 
will  be  the  title  of  a  talk  on 
estate  tax  planning  by  L.  Will¬ 
iam  Seidman  of  the  CPA  firm 
of  Seidman  &  Seidman. 

C.  D.  Tully,  general  manager 
of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Trib¬ 
une,  will  report  Oct.  16  as  a 
member  of  the  new  Newspaper 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Au¬ 
dit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
which  has  been  studying  a  num¬ 
ber  of  suggestions  for  changes 
in  the  format  and  content  of 
newspaper  audit  reports. 

A  tour  of  the  new  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Printing  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Field  Enterprises,  located  in  Elk 
Grove  Village,  20  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Chicago,  is  scheduled 
for  Oct.  14,  the  Saturday  pre¬ 
ceding  the  meeting. 

The  two  new  Field  Enterprise 
dailies,  the  Arlington  Day  and 
Prospect  Day,  serving  northwest 
suburbs  of  Chicago,  have  been 
produced  in  the  new  plant  since 
I  May.  Equipment  in  the  new 
'  plant  includes  a  Goss  Urbanite. 


OFF  TO  A  FLYING  START — Amon  Carter  Jr.,  left,  publisher,  and 
Bert  N.  Honea,  board  chairman,  broke  ground  in  January  for  the 
multi-million  dollar  building  and  improvement  project  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram.  Designed  to  meet  the  paper's  needs  until 
2000,  the  new  building  is  rising  immediately  north  of  the  existing 
building  to  which  it  will  be  connected  by  a  tunnel  and  a  bridge. 


CHAIR  LIFT — Jimmy  Burns,  left,  sports  editor  of  the  Miami  Herald, 
was  honored  before  the  kickoff  of  the  University  of  Miami-Penn 
State  football  game  Sept.  27  in  the  Orange  Bowl.  Burns,  who  is 
retiring  after  24  years  as  sports  editor  of  the  paper,  received  a 
plaque  from  U-M  president  Henry  King  Stanford.  He  also  received 
a  permanent  chair  for  his  use  in  the  OB  press  box. 
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SUFFERING  FROM  INFORMATION 
INDIGESTION? 

TAKE  ONE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL, 
ONCE  A  DA^,  EVERY  DAY. 


If  you  did  all  the  required 
reading  for  your  job  every 
day,  you’d  have  a  pile  of 
material  a  couple  of  feet  tall. 

TheWall  Street  Journal 
is  for  people  who  have  to 
know  what’s  going  on,  but 
don’t  have  all  the  time  in 
the  world  to  find  out. 

It  tells  you  what  you  need 
to  know  in  as  few  words  as 
possible. 

True,  our  reporters  have 
a  reputation  for  digging  up 
fresh  facts.  For  uncovering 
why  what’s  happening  is 
happening. 

But  our  stories  are  only 
as  long  as  they  need  to  be  for 
telling  everything  that  needs 
to  be  told.  Our  readers  are 


much  too  busy  to  wade 
through  seven  paragraphs 
when  two  will  do. 

And  we’re  not  talking 
about  financial  coverage 
only.  Today,  you  have  to 
know  the  broad  business 
picture.  So  today’s  Wall 
Street  journal  presents  the 
news  of  business,  and 
whatever  aftects  business, 
so  completely  that  you  don’t 
have  to  look  elsewhere. 

And  it’s  all  written  in  an 
easy-to-digest  style.  When  it 
comes  to  reporting  the  news 
you  need,  and  reporting  it 
clearly,  we  work  hard  so  you 
won’t  have  to. 

We’re  the  sec-  ^ 

ond-biggest-  // 

selling  daily  in  f  ^ 

the  country,  gf  f 
with  more 

than  one  mil-  ^ 

lion  regular  ^ 

readers.  Try  The 
Journal  yourself,  once  a  day. 


Monday  through  Friday,  for 
relief  of  information 
indigestion. 

On  most  newsstands.  Or 
a  three-month  introductory 
subscription,  eight  dollars. 
Write  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Department  13, 

P.  O.  Box  300,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey  08540. 

THE 

WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL 

A  product  of  Dow  Jones  &,  Company.  Inc. 


96- 


Tom  Reynolds,  President 
Reynolds  Yams,  Inc 


It’s  called  Th^s^^ek 
because  it  works  this  week 
Ibm  Reynolds  has 
a  million  coupons 
s  A '^^to.prove  that. 

m  X  f 


Most  magazines  are  happy  if  an  ad  or  editorial 
piece  brings  them  100,000  reader  responses  in  a 
month. 

Or  in  two  months. 

Or  in  any  length  of  time. 

Not  This  Week. 

This  Week  gets  responses  within  seven  days  of  its 
issue  date. 

And  it  often  gets  them  in  numbers  that  can  stag¬ 
ger  the  imagination. 

Take  what  happened  on  August  27,  when  This 
Week  ran  an  article  called  “Knit  a  Dress  a  Day”  and 
offered  free  instructions  for 
making  five  knit  dresses.  . . 

Within  seven  days,  more 
than  1,000,000  women  sent 
in  coupons.*  1*^ 

Post  Office  projections 
put  the  eventual  total  at 

And  Reynolds  Yarns  Inc., 
which  developed  “Instant 

Knitting”  and  processed  the  -■  ..  --  '  .,i 

inquiries,  had  to  put  their  factory  on  overtime  just 
to  handle  additional  orders. 

So  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  largest,  fastest  re¬ 
sponse  in  magazine  history. 

To  an  editorial.  To  an  ad.  To  anything. 

But  it’s  really  not  all  that  surprising,  considering 
that  This  Week  got  it. 

Because  This  Week  has  what  it  takes  to  get  re¬ 
sults  within  a  week. 

Exceptional  editorial  strength  in  the  Primary  In¬ 
terest  Areas  (e.g.,  education,  entertainment,  finance, 
fashion  health.) 

Distribution  in  43  of  the  nation’s  leading  news¬ 
papers. 

More  editorial  pages,  editorial  four-color,  and 
big  “name”  authors  than  any  other  nationally-syn¬ 
dicated  Sunday  magazine. 

1,400.000  coupons. 


'Total  to  H: 


This  Fine  New  Fashion  Feature 
Started  Oct.  9  in  These  Newspapers 

llOUJ! 


DESIGNER’S  MESSAGE:  Yves 
St.  Laurent  says  he  is  tired  of 
the  pearl  necklace  and  all  the 
“tir^”  jewelry  wM-n  today.  He 
likes  to  create  a  new  toudi  to 
the  look  of  women  today  with 
a  necklace  of  fabric.  He  likes  it 
best  when  it  is  the  same  fabric 
as  the  dress  (could  be  taken 
from  the  hem)  or  in  white  or¬ 
ganza  with  a  navy  or  black 
dress.  Simple  to  make,  it  is  one 
or  two  inches  wide  (on  the  bias) 
with  the  seam  turned  to  the 
inside  and  the  ends  not  sewn 
closed  but  tucked  bade  inside  to 
give  a  soft  effect.  Tie  in  a  bow 
M"  knot  as  ^own  above.  St. 
Laurent,  Paris 


noul!  is  for  the  “now”  generation— women  25 
and  younger. 

It  tells  them  in  advance  what  the  new  ideas  and 
trends  in  fashion  will  be. 

G.  J.  L.  is  G«ie  Loyd,  one  of  the  world’s  leading 
fashion  artists  and  authorities.  He  has  intimate 
contacts  with  top  designers  everywhere  and  travels 
regularly  to  the  fashion  capitals  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

noui!  can  do  a  lot  to  attract  young  women  to  your 
Women’s  Page.  Just  drop  us  a  line  and  we’ll  send 
you  samples  and  rate  for  this  bright  new  three- 
times-a-week  feature. 


Arkansas  Gazette 
Boise  Statesman 
Butler  Eagle 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Star 
Dallas  Times  Herald 
Dayton  Journal  Herald 
Denver  Post 
Detroit  News 

Dyria  Chronicle  -Telegram 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Honolulu  Advertiser 
Indianapolis  Star 
Johnstown  Tribune  Democrat 
Kansas  City  Star 
Kittanning  Leader-Times 
Miami  Herald 
Minneapolis  Star 
Ottawa  Journal 
Painesville  Telegraph 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Phoenix  Republic 
Salt  Lake  Tribune 
St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch 
St.  Petersburg  Independent 
Sharon  Herald 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
Suffolk  Sun 

Sydney  Cape  Breton  Post 
Tampa  Times 
Tucson  Arizona  Star 
Tulsa  Tribune 
Wichita  Beacon 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 


BRUCE  HORTON,  General  Manager 


IN  GRANDFATHER'S  FOOTSTEPS— Ashfon  Phelps,  left,  an  at¬ 
torney,  is  the  newly  named  publisher  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  and  president  of  the  Times-Picayune  Publishing  Corp. 
Counsel  and  secretary  of  the  company  since  September  and  a 
director  since  1950,  he  moves  up  to  the  posts  held  by  John  F.  Tims, 
right,  who  is  now  chairman  of  the  board.  Phelps'  grandfather  and 
namesake  was  president  of  Times-Picayune  Publishing  Co.  when  it 
was  created  in  1914. 


Library  Transferred  i 

To  Index  Department  r 

The  library  at  the  New  York 
Times  has  been  moved  from  news 
department  jurisdiction  and 
placed  under  the  supervision  of 
John  Rothman,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  Index.  s 

The  new  administrative  setup  f 

will  not  mean  any  basic  change 
in  the  current  method  of  oper-  [ 

ating  “the  morgue,”  employes  i 

were  advised  in  Times  Talk,  the  | 

house  magazine.  * 

A  long-term  reorganization 
program  will  coordinate  the  - 

various  information  facilities  at  I 

the  Times  and  eventually  there  ? 

w’ill  be  a  centralized  information  ^ 

retrieval  system.  L 


i 


1 

i 


Texas  Senator  Gives 
Party  for  Reporter 

Washington 

L.  T.  “Tex"  Easley,  who 
covered  the  Capitol  for  Texas 
members  of  the  Associated  Press 
for  more  than  30  years,  was 
honored  last  week  at  a  recep¬ 
tion  given  by  Senator  Ralph  W. 
Yarborough  and  Mrs.  Yar¬ 
borough. 

Easley  left  the  AP  Oct.  1  to 
take  a  staff  position  with  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee. 

“It’s  almost  like  losing  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  congressional  delega¬ 
tion,”  Yarborough  said  of  the 
departure.  “Only  two  of  Texas’ 
23  congressmen  and  two  sena¬ 
tors  have  been  in  Washington 
as  long  as  Tex  has.” 


HONORED — Texas  congressmen  paid  fribufe  fo  Tex  Easley  upon 
his  retirement  from  the  Associated  Press  in  Washington  at  a  recep¬ 
tion  given  by  Texas  Sen.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough.  Left  to  right  are 
Rep.  Jack  Brooks,  Mrs.  Yarborough,  Mrs.  Easley  and  her  husband. 
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in  every  great  city 

you'll  find  a  great  newspaper  .  .  . 


/ifcs 

■2»finues, 


Editor  and  Publisher,  Palmer  Hoyt  •  Represented  NattonaMy  hy  Moloney,  Reftan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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Quad-Cities 
Largest  Daily 
Circulation 


DISPATCH 
ROCK  ISLAND 
ARGUS 


Short  Law  Course 
Given  for  Reporters 

Dallas 

A  short  course  on  basic  law 
for  news  reporters  will  be  con- 
flucted  by  the  Southwestern  Le- 
pal  Foundation  here  Dec.  4-8. 
(’lasses,  to  meet  for  a  total  of 
no  hours,  will  be  held  at  the 
Southwestern  Legal  Center  on 
the  campus  of  Southern  Metho¬ 
dist  University. 

The  non-credit  course  is  de¬ 
signed  to  help  news  reporters 
achieve  more  effective  coverage 
of  courts  and  other  sources  of 
legal  news  through  lietter  un 
derstanding  of  basic  principles 
of  law.  It  will  range  beyond  the 
issue  of  Fair  Trial  and  P’roe 
Press  and  provide  reporters  in¬ 
formation  for  dealing  with  legal 
principles  and  procedures. 

The  faculty  will  include  N. 
.41ex  Bickley,  City  Attorney, 
Dallas;  Tom  Clark,  foinier  As¬ 
sociate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  Abe  Mitchell  Hernia!i, 
attorney.  Fort  Worth;  and  Rob¬ 
ert  G.  Storey,  president,  the 
Southwestern  Legal  Founda¬ 
tion  and  Dean  Emeritus,  School 
or  Law,  SMU. 

Further  information  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  the  regis¬ 
trar,  Southwestern  Legal  Foun¬ 
dation,  .3315  Daniebs,  Dallas, 
Texas  75205. 


Panels  Are  Listed 
For  NNA  Meeting 
At  Milwaukee 


Printing,  politics  and  profits 
will  occupy  publishers  attending 
the  National  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation’s  Fall  Meeting  and  Trade 
Show  Oct.  25-28  in  Milwaukee. 

A  featured  speaker  at  the 
meeting  will  be  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Ramsey  Clark,  w’ho  will  dis¬ 
cuss  what  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  doing  to  restore  respect 
for  law  and  order. 

“What’s  New  in  Newspaper 
Production’’  will  be  discussed  by 
a  panel  headed  by  Dean  Livings¬ 
ton,  publisher  of  the  Orangeburg 
(S.  C.)  Times  and  Democrat. 

Five  publishers  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  who  were  among  the  pioneers 
of  central  plant  printing  will 
discuss  their  operations.  The 
group  includes  A1  Petermann, 
Delavan  Enterprise ;  Chan  Har¬ 
ris,  Sturgeon  Bay  Door  County 
Advocate;  Dan  Royle,  Sun 
Prairie  Star-Countryman;  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Ender,  Durand  Courier- 
Wedge,  and  Frank  VV’ood,  Den¬ 
mark  Press. 

A  panel  of  five  publishers  will 
discuss  “10  Ways  to  Improve 
Your  P  &  L  Statement.”  Panel¬ 
ists  will  be  Bruce  Brown,  Oco- 
nomowoc  (Wis.)  Enterprise; 
Don  MacGregor,  Park  Fails 
(Wis.)  Herald;  James  W.  Wil¬ 
son,  Carroll  (Iowa)  Times  Her¬ 
ald;  William  R.  Ow'ens,  Gettys¬ 
burg  (S.  D.)  Potter  County 
Eews;  and  Robert  S.  Marshall, 
West  Branch  (Mich.)  Ogemaw 
County  Herald. 

Another  panel  will  discuss 
“Our  P.R.  (Political  Relations) 
Are  Showing.”  Featured  in  this 
group  will  be  Dick  Westerfield, 
West  Union  (Iowa)  Fayette 
County  Union;  Ben  Blackstock, 
.secretary-manager,  Oklahoma 
Press  .Association;  G.  Richard 
Dew,  general  manager,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association;  and  William  Bray, 
executive  director,  Missouri 
Press  Association. 

The  crisis  in  the  cities  and  the 
problems  of  youth  today  also 
will  be  aired  at  the  meeting. 
Richard  H.  Leonard,  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  will  tell 
the  publishers  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  cities  and  a  group  of 
Young  Life  Campaign  members 
will  discuss  youth  today. 

Other  speakers  include  George 
Lockwood,  picture  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal;  and  Russell 
Lynch,  chairman  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Natural  Resources  Board, 
whose  topic  will  be  “The  Weekly 
Newspaper’s  Role  in  Conserva¬ 
tion  Education.” 
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BULLETIN 


IN  1966  PERRY  FLORIDA 
NEWSPAPERS  HIT  A  NEW 
HIGH  IN  ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE!  A  GAIN  OF 


Perry  Florida  newspapers 
effectively  serve  24  of  Flor¬ 
ida's  FASTEST  GROWING 
COUNTIES,  representing: 

•  24®o  of  Florida's 

1.9  MILLION  HOUSEHOLDS 

•  23°o  of  Florida's 

10.2  BILLION  RETAIL  SALES 

•  24°o  of  Florida's 

13.S  BILLION  EFFECTIVE  BUY¬ 
ING  INCOME 
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•  Palm  Bea(h  Post-Times 

•  Panono  City  News-Herold 

•  ‘Melbourne)  The  Daily  Times 

•  Fort  Pierte  News  Tribune 
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•  Jackson  County  Floridan 

•  Palm  Beach  Life  Magazine 
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•  ‘Delray  Beach)  News-Jouriiol 

•  The  DeBary  Deltona  Enterprise 

•  Pensacola  News-Journal 

•  Ocala  Star-Banner 

•  Deland  Sun  News 

•  Polatko  Daily  News 

•  Palm  Beach  Daily  News 

•  Lake  City  Reporter 
Gadsden  County  Times 

o  Belle  Glade  Nerold 

•  Kissimmee  Gazette 

•  Avon  Park  Sun 

•  All  Flordo  Magazine 
Daily  News 
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Ghana  Reporter 
Tells  of  Move 
To  Free  Press 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

Take  it  from  a  newsman  who 
knows,  happiness  is  to  work  for 
a  newspaper  that  enjoys  free¬ 
dom  after  working  in  one  that’s 
state-controlled. 

Mike  Anamzoya  has  experi¬ 
enced  both  kinds,  in  the  same 
country  —  and  same  editorial 
room. 

He  is  chief  reporter  for  the 
Ghanaian  Tim^s,  and  has  come 
here  from  Accra,  Ghana,  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  Foreign  Journalists 
Project  administered  by  the  In¬ 
diana  University  Department  of 
Journalism  and  sponsored  by  the 
State  Department. 

Anamzoya  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Times  during  the  last 
four  years  of  the  regime  of 
Kwame  Nkrumah. 

“The  ruling  party  controlled 
the  paper’s  contents  rigidly,’’  he 
says.  “The  editor,  a  member  of 
the  party’s  central  committee, 
held  editorial  staff  meetings 
once  a  week  to  lay  down  the 
party  line  we  were  to  follow 
on  every  question,  such  as 
Vietnam,  American  internal 
problems,  our  own  government 
policies,  and  of  course  Nkru- 
mah’s  owTi  activities.  The  party 
called  it  the  ‘all-w'ork-in-happi- 
ness’  program — and  happiness 
meant  hewing  to  the  line.” 

When  Nkrumah  W’as  over¬ 
thrown  in  February,  1966,  the 
whole  policy  changed,  Anamzo¬ 
ya  says.  The  new'  government  of 
Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  A.  Ankrah  took 
the  party  chiefs  out  of  the  new’s- 
rooms  and  told  the  staffs  thev 


FOR  THE  GOOD  WORD — Marjoa  Creamer  (left)  received  for  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  the  R.  S.  Reynolds  award  for  excellence  in 
religious  news  coverage.  Presentation  was  made  by  Dr.  Lawrence 
Stell  of  Atlanta  (right),  executive  secretary  of  the  General  Council, 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.  Miss  Creamer,  Times  Home  in  the 
Sun  editor,  received  a  plaque  and  cash  award.  She  was  editor  of 
the  Times  News  of  Religion  section  when  the  paper  was  chosen  over 
others  in  16  southern  states  for  the  thoroughness  of  its  religious  news. 


were  free  to  write  as  they  chose. 
“And  we’ve  had  full  freedom  of 
the  press,”  Anamzoya  adds. 

Three  of  the  four  national 
dailies  are  government-owned 
and  the  other  is  private,  but  the 
state-owned  papers  criticize  the 
government  as  freely  as  does  the 
private  one,  according  to  the 
Ghanaian  newsman.  These  and 
four  weekly  papers  compete  for 
circulation  and  advertising  in 
the  African  country’,  which  be¬ 
came  independent  in  1957. 

Anamzoya  is  one  of  15  for¬ 
eign  journalists  from  14  coun¬ 
tries  participating  in  the  an¬ 


nual  project  this  year. 

Anamzoya  started  as  a  cub 
reporter  after  completing  high 
school  in  1958.  He  attended  the 
School  of  Journalism  in  Accra 
under  sponsorship  of  his  news¬ 
paper,  and  then  returned  to  the 
staff  as  a  regional  correspond¬ 
ent.  He  joined  the  Ghanaian 
Times  as  parliamentary  corres¬ 
pondent  in  1962,  went  to  West 
Germany  to  study  newspapers 
there  in  196:’,  and  returned  to 
the  times  to  take  over  the 
duties  of  training  reporters, 
making  assignments,  and  edit¬ 
ing  copy'. 
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Sawyer  Ferguson.  Walker 
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$1,028,734,000 
Retail  Sales  Population 

$687,897,000  533.100 

In  the  Roanoke  newspapers  you  sell  a  market  of  17  counties  and  7 
independent  cities  with  spendable  income  of  more  than  1  billion 
dollars.  This  newspaper  market  m  western  Virginia  is  completely 
isolated  from  other  major  markets  in  the  state.  You  get  66%  overall 
coverage  of  the  market  and  100”,  penetration  of  the  Roanoke  Metro¬ 
politan  Area,  major  center  of  western  Virginia 

in  Virginia 

IN  ALL  MARKETING  CATEGORIES 


Black  ^Retircs^  Again 
From  War  Coverage 

Columbus,  Ga. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  Maj. 
Gen.  John  J.  Tolson,  commander 
of  the  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division 
in  Vietnam,  received  a  letter 
from  Charles  L.  Black,  Sr., 
father  of  Charles  L.  Black  Jr„ 
military  writer  for  the  Colunt- 
hiis  Enquirer. 

The  letter  closed:  “P.S.  If  you 
happen  to  see  my’  lost  wander¬ 
ing  son,  please  send  him  home.’’ 

On  Sept.  14,  the  Cavalry- 
packed  off  Black  for  Columbus 
with  a  nostalgic  farewell  cele¬ 
bration  during  which  he  was 
awarded  the  1st  Cavalry  Divi¬ 
sion  Combat  certificate,  honor¬ 
ary’  membership  in  the  1st  Cav¬ 
alry  Division  Association  and  a 
set  of  general  orders  making 
him  an  honorary’  member  of  the 
1st  Cavalry. 

The  general  orders  read  in 
part:  “Charlie  Black  w’as  not 
only  a  reporter  of  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  division,  he 
was  a  personal  friend  of  the  men 
of  the  division  and  wrote  his 
stories  from  this  viewpoint. 

“Charlie  Black  could  never  be 
accused  of  being  a  Saigon  cor¬ 
respondent.  He  was  rarely  seen 
as  far  to  the  rear  as  the  divi¬ 
sion  forward  command  post, 
traveling  with  the  infantry 
cavalry  and  support  troops 
whei-ever  and  -whenever  contact 
was  made  with  the  enemy.” 

It  W’as  the  conclusion  of  his 
fourth  visit  to  Vietnam.  As  on 
previous  occasions,  he  again  de¬ 
clared,  “I  have  retired  from  the 


Photog»«  Honor 
Prof.  HilclH-eiii 

Urbana,  III. 

The  Illinois  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  has  presented 
its  Award  of  Merit  to  Prof. 
Richard  L.  Hildwein,  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism,  for  service 
to  new’spaper  photography. 

Since  joining  the  faculty  in 
195.‘1,  Hildw’ein  has  directed  the 
photojournalism  short  course 
pv’ery  year  except  1966.  One  of 
his  pictures  was  judged  by  Look 
magazine  as  one  of  the  10  best 
sports  photos  of  1965. 

•  1 

.4KJ  President-Elect  j 

Amks,  Iowa  I 

James  Schwartz,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Technical  | 
Journalism  at  Iowa  State  Uni-  I 
versity,  is  president-elect  of  the  f 
Association  for  Education  in  [ 
Journalism.  He  was  chosen  at 
the  AEJ  convention  in  Boulder, 
Colorado,  recently  and  will  take 
office  next  year.  The  1968  con¬ 
vention  is  scheduled  for  the  last 
week  in  August  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 
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what's  the  anti-gremlin  ingredient 


in  U.S.  web  offset  inks? 


Our  research  has  developed  quite  a  few  anti-gremlin  ingredients.  We  don’t  want  competition 
to  know  so  we  can’t  tell  you  what  they  are.  But  we  can  tell  you  they  add  up  to  trouble-free  press 
runs. These  ingredients  start  by  making  U.S.  web  offset  inks  the  fastest  setting— to  let  you 
avoid  setoff,  smearing  and  build-up  on  idler  rollers  and  nose  cone.  They  knock  out  emulsifi¬ 
cation  and  tinting  problems.  Linting  becomes  a  gremlin  of  the  past,  too.  And  all  U.  S.  inks  have 
just  the  right  body  and  flow  to  follow  the  fountain  roller  and  provide  excellent  distribution. 
The  result:  brilliant  performance.  And  the  recognized  uniformity  of  U.S.  inks  assures  this 
performance  day  in,  day  out,  365  days  a  year.  Call  your  U.S.  salesman  and  say  goodbye  to 
ink  gremlins.  (Our  heatset  inks  are  fortified  with  anti-gremlin  ingredients,  too.) 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  East  Rutherford,  N.  J.  •  Branches  in:  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


OU  Hat? 
you  Bet! 


by 

Julian  P.  Von  Winkle,  Jr. 

fratManl 

Old  Fitzgerald 
Distillery 

loultvillt,  Kentucky 
Cstob/ishcd  1849 


Recently  I  came  across  a  list  of 
Fortune  Magazine’s  500  largest 
companies  and  was  pleased  to 
note  that,  as  usual,  ours  was  not 
one  of  them. 

We  have  no  ambition  to  be 
among  the  elephantine  elite. 

To  do  so,  our  small  family  dis¬ 
tillery  would  have  to  turn  into 
a  huge  whiskey  factory.  We’d 
undoubtedly  have  to  diversify, 
instead  of  specialize. 

We’d  have  to  wear  too  many 
hats— and  the  old  one  fits  just 
fine. 

I’m  reminded  of  a  remark 
attributed  to  Ben  Franklin  that 
"don’t  put  all  your  eggs  in  one 
basket’’  was  a  fool’s  advice. 
"Put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket’’ 
said  Franklin,  "and  watch  that 
basket". 

For  118  years  now  my  fore¬ 
fathers  and  I  have  worn  one  hat 
and  watched  one  basket,  as 
distillers  of  Kentucky  Straight 
Bourbon  exclusively. 

We’ve  learned  a  few  things 
well. 

We’ve  perfected  our  genuine 
Sour  Mash  recipes  by  over  a 
century  of  trial.  We’ve  discovered 
how  to  employ  Mother  Nature 
and  Father  Time  in  mashing 
and  aging.  We’ve  found  that 
the  most  enjoyable  Bourbon  to 
drink  is  also  the  costliest  Bour¬ 
bon  to  make. 

That’s  why  our  Old  Fitzgerald 
is  the  most  expensively  made 
Bourbon  in  Kentucky  .  .  .  and 
probably  in  the  world  ...  as 
shown  by  Kentucky  distilling 
records. 

Its  old-time  character  doesn’t 
take  too  easily  to  modern  mass 
production.  But  its  flavor  is  wel¬ 
comed  wherever  fine  Bourbon,  in 
moderation  of  course,  is  regarded 
as  a  friend  to  man. 

We  invite  you  to  try  Old  Fitz. 
Just  a  taste  is  all  we  ask  .  .  .  it’s 
all  we’ve  ever  needed. 

If  you  can  find  any  other 
Bourbon,  or  Scotch,  or  Cana¬ 
dian,  or  other  spirit,  of  whatever 
pedigree  more  pleasant  to  drink, 

1  will  take  my  hat  off  to  it. 

Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 
100  Proof  or  Prime  Straight  86.8 
Made  in  U.S.A. 


Page  via  Satellite 
Planned  for  lAPA 
In  Puerto  Rico 

Highlights  for  the  program 
for  the  23rd  General  Assembly 
of  the  Inter- American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  in  San  Juan,  P.R.,  Oct. 
17,  have  been  announced  by  Car¬ 
los  A.  Jimenez,  lAPA  manager. 

There  will  be  a  discussion  and 
demonstration  of  the  latest  tech¬ 
niques  in  communications  in  a 
six-part  program  which  includes 
the  following: 

1-  Address  by  Stanford  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Press  Telecommunications 
Committee  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  on  “Impact  of  Telecom¬ 
munications  on  Newspa¬ 
pers.” 

2 —  Address  by  Matthew  Gor¬ 
don,  director  of  Public  In¬ 
formation  of  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Satellite  Corporation 
(COMSAT),  on  “Satellites 
and  the  World  Communica¬ 
tions  Revolution.” 

.3 — Facsimile  transmission  by 
satellite  ami  cable  of  a  news¬ 
paper  page. 

4  High-spee<l  data  transmis¬ 
sion  (Da tel);  Rol)ert  Long- 
street,  the  Washinffton  Post. 
-Questions  and  answers. 
r> — Address  by  Admiral  Robert 
L.  Dennison  (Ret.)  Vicepres¬ 
ident  of  Copley  Newspapers, 
on  “Latin  America  and  the 
Developing  Communications 
Technology.” 

• 

Newspaper  Industry 
Examined  by  PNPA 

Newspaper  executives  will  ex¬ 
amine  the  health  of  their  indus¬ 
try  at  the  43rd  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association, 
Oct.  19-21,  in  the  Marriott  Mo¬ 
tor  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

“The  Press  Takes  a  Physical 
Exam”  is  the  progiam’s  theme. 
PNPA  president  Charles  W.  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  Brownsville  Tele  graph, 
and  vicepresident  Donald  L. 
Webb,  Boyertown  Times,  will 
preside. 

A  special  panel  comprising 
presidents  of  state  press  organ¬ 
izations  will  consider  the  news¬ 
papers’  state  of  health.  Panelists 
are  James  W.  Trevitt,  Interstate 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion;  Robert  B.  Kelly,  Inter¬ 
state  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation;  Robert  Houck,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Press  Photographers 
Association;  Mairy  Ja>Ti  Woge, 
Pennsylvania  Women’s  Press 
Association,  and  Arnold  Gold¬ 
berg,  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 


EDITORIAL  nORKSlIOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Setting  the  Style — / 


Five  years  ago  I  devoted  three  columns,  or  something 
like  1,500  words,  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  first  joint 
wire  services  stylebook  (Editorial  Workshops  Nos.  198- 
200,  in  E&P  of  July  7,  July  21,  and  Aug.  4,  1962,  re¬ 
spectively  ) . 

Some  of  my  remarks  were  a  bit  on  the  caustic  side, 
and  afterwards  I  felt  a  twinge  of  remorse  about  it.  I 
guess  I  had  been  carried  away  by  the  idea  that  the  wire 
services,  which  many  small  and  medium-sized  newspa¬ 
pers  look  up  to  as  mentors  in  matters  of  writing  and 
style,  should  set  a  good  example.  But  I  need  not  have 
worried,  because  nobody  from  the  wire  services  paid 
any  attention  to  my  criticisms.  They  blew  it  again,  in 
the  so-called  revised  edition  issued  last  spring.  They  did 
not  even  take  the  trouble  to  improve  the  examples  of 
substandard  expression  that  I  had  pointed  out  as  dis¬ 
figuring  its  prose. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  I  said  of  the  first  edition  that 
its  choice  of  language  and  its  punctuation  left  much  to 
be  desired,  and  cited  as  an  example,  “Capitalization  of 
names  should  follow  the  use  of  preference  of  the  per- 
.son”  (1.33).  This,  I  commented,  could  have  been  Eng¬ 
lished  to  “Names  should  be  capitalized  as  their  owners 
do  it.”  Or  at  least  use  of  should  have  been  omitted  from 
the  instruction. 

How  do  you  think  Section  1.33  reads  in  the  revised 
edition?  Depressingly  identical. 

In  my  earlier  critique  I  .said  also  that  I  had  not 
pointed  out  all  the  shortcomings  of  the  stylebook,  be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  want  to  devote  more  than  three  columns 
to  it,  and  tliis  ilid  not  give  me  enough  space  to  cover  all 
its  defects. 

One  of  its  freakish  dictums  that  I  ))a.ssed  over  then 
was  this  one:  “6.14  Red  headed  means  a  red  head;  red- 
haired  means  hair  of  that  color.  A  person  may  be  called 
a  redhead  jocularly  but  is  not  properly  described  as  red¬ 
headed.”  I  felt  that  this  was  hardly  in  accord  with  es¬ 
tablished  usage,  but  decided  to  ignore  it  and  concentrate 
on  the  moie  egregious  misjudgments  that  pervaded  the 
book. 

The  stricture  on  redheaded  is  repeated  in  the  revision. 
Let  us  see  what  the  dictionaries  say  on  the  subject. 

“Redhead — A  person  having  red  hair”;  “redheaded — 
having  red  hair”  (Webster’s  Third  New  International) ; 
“redhead — a  person  having  red  hair”;  redheaded — hav¬ 
ing  red  hair,  as  a  person”  (Random  House  Dictionary)  ; 
“redhead — A  person  with  red  hair”  (Standard  College 
Dictiorun-y) ;  “redhead — a  person  having  red  hair”; 
“redheaded — having  red  hair,  as  a  person”  (American 
College  Dictionary) ;  “redhead — A  person  with  red  hair”; 
“redheaded — having  red  hair,  as  a  person”  (Webster’s 
New  World  Dictionary) . 

Of  the  seven  dictionaries  of  usage  now  current,  not 
one  discourages  redhead  or  redheaded.  Let  us  note  a 
couple  of  other  points.  Redheaded  is  not  hyphenated. 
Nowhere  is  the  term  labeled  jocular,  colloquial,  or  other¬ 
wise  depreciated.  And,  in  the  inimitable  style  that  char¬ 
acterizes  the  stylebook,  the  statement  “Red-headed  means 
a  red  head”  might  have  been  written  by  an  inept  cub 
reporter;  more  literately,  “Redheaded  means  having  a 
red  head.” 

Everyone  knows  what  redhead  and  redheaded  mean, 
except  the  compilers  of  the  wire  services’  stylebook,  and 
they  could  not  be  bothered  to  find  out  before  giving 
wrongheaded  advice. 
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CONTINUES 

»nno8y|  TO  grow 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD’S  NEW  ROTOGRAVURE  MAGAZINE 
“TROPIC”  JOINS  THE  9  NETWORK  ON  OCTORERISth 


With  the  addition  of  The  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  &  Times,  New  Haven  Register,  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  Omaha  World  Herald,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
Houston  Post,  Orlando  Sentinel,  Spokane  Spokesman-Review, 

St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Miami  Herald  in  the  last  5  years, 

Svnday  now  has  a  circulation  of  over  21,000,000 
in  45  leading  newspapers  in  the  top  markets 
of  the  country. 


CO*f||  MOP 


vuiiuDij  dig  ggiy  igcally  odKed  magazine  you  can  buy  nationally 

edited  and  published  by:  Akron  Beacon  loumal  •  Atlanta  kximal  &  Constitution  •  Baltimore  Sun  •  Boston  Globe  •  Botlkm  Herald  •  Buffalo  Courier-Express  •  Chicato  Sun-Times  < 
mduiicr  •  Cleveland  Plain  Deafer  •  Columbus  Dispatch  •  Dallas  Times  Herald  •  Denver  Post  •  Des  Moines  Register  •  Detroit  Free  Press  •  Detroit  News  •  Houston  Chronicle  •  Houston  Post 
Cww-loumal  &  Times  •  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  •  Miami  Herald  •  Milwaukee  lournal  •  Minneapdis  Tribune  •  Newark  News  •  New  Haven  Register  •  New  Orleans  Times-Pkav 
JJwHerald  •  Orlando  Sentinel  •  Philadelphia  Bulletin  •  Philadelphia  Inquirer  •  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  •  Pittsburgh  Press  •  Providence  loumal  •  St  Louis  Clobe-Oemocrat  > 
FW  Pioneer  Piess  •  St.  Petersburg  Times  •  Seattle  Times  •  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  •  SpringfieM  Republican  •  Syracuse  Herald-American/Post-Sundard  •  Washington  Post 

MrROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS.  INC..  260  Madison  Ave..  New  York.  N.Y.  10016  ch^ar>  -  oetroH 


Los  Angeles  •  San  FracKisco 
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Metro  Color  Comics 
cover  Florida 


METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

260  MADISON  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10016  •  (212)689-8200 


Jacksonville  FloridaTimes-Union 
Tampa  Tribune 
Fort  Lauderdale  News 
Joined  by 

Miami  Herald  (October) 

St.  Petersburg  Times  (November) 
Orlando  Sentinel  (January) 


ei967 

Chicago  Tribuna-N.Y.  Nows  Syndic* 
King  Footuros 

Nowspapor  Entorprisos  AssociatM 
Publishor's  Nowspapor  Syndicatt 
Unitod  Foaturos 


Neuharth  Urges 
Women  to  Apply 
For  News  Work 


Miami  Herald;  Gloria  Biggs,  Monica  Steiner,  Sarasota  Her-  Qroup  Insurance  Plan 
Today.  aid  Tribune;  vicepresident,  ,  -  *  V 

Women’s  Features  —  Jean  Helen  Coble,  Deland  Sun  News;  4'Otn  lear 

Wardlow,  J/ianii //eraW;  Nancy  treasurer.  Marge  Paxson,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Dsgood,  St.  Petersburg  Times;  Herald;  recording  secretary,  The  Duluth  Herald  and  News- 
Joan  Nielsen  McHale,  Miami  Betty  Orsini,  St.  Petersburg  Tribune  and  the  Metropolitan 
News.  Times,  and  corresponding  secre-  Life  Insurance  Co.  recently  ob- 

News — Eleanor  Jordan,  Tam-  tary,  Amy  Clark,  Today.  served  their  45th  year  of  work- 

pa  Tribune;  Carol  Weber,  ing  together  in  an  employe 

.Miami  Herald;  Anne  Rowe,  St.  *  group  insurance  program.  Since 

Petersburg  Times.  c  u  «  R  ’  1  1922,  the  plan  has  paid  more 

Series  —  Bette  Orsini,  St.  rnces  naiseci  $406,000  in  benefits  to 

Petersburg  Times;  Ethel  Blum,  Wenatchek,  W’ash.  employes  and  their  families.  The 

Miami  Beach  Daily  Sun;  Nancy  The  Wenatchee  Daily  World  plan,  in  which  the  employes 
Beth  Jackson,  Miami  Herald.  raised  carrier-delivered  sub-  participate,  now  covers  more 
Public  Service — Edna  Buchan-  scription  rates  from  $2  to  $2.25  than  230  employes  with  life  in- 
an,  Miami  Beach  Daily  Sun;  per  month.  Mail  rates,  in  state,  surance,  weekly  accident  and 
Marilyn  Arvidson  Weeks,  Miami  will  be  $24  per  year  and  $27  for  sickness  benefits  and  surgical 
Herald;  Lori  Ciano,  Pompano  subscriptions  to  other  states.  A  operation  insurance. 

Beach  Sun-Sentinel.  special  mail  rate  to  armed  A  citation  recognizing  45 

Interviews — Grace  Pickering,  forces  personnel  will  remain  at  years  of  group  insurance  cover- 
Ft.  Lauderdale  News;  Nancy  $18  per  year.  Also  new  is  a  age  was  presented  to  Eugene 
Osgood,  St.  Petersburg  Times;  student  rate  of  $13  for  an  eight-  McGuckin  Jr.,  the  newspapers’ 
Edna  Buchanan,  Miami  Beach  month  subscription  to  college  associate  publisher,  by  Rupert 
Daily  Sun.  students  anywhere  in  the  na-  F.  Mahnke,  district  manager  of 

New  officers  are:  jjresident,  tion.  the  Metropolitan  Life  Co. 


Ity  Jeanne  Gold  Hull 

Cocoa  Beach,  Fla. 

\  clarion  call  for  more  women 
to  think  about  manning  city 
rooms  and  managing  editor  desks 
was  issued  by  A.  H.  Neuharth, 
president  of  Gannett  Florida 
Company,  at  the  Florida 
Women’s  Press  Club  convention 
here  Sept.  23-24. 

Neuharth  said  “women  were 
people  too’’  and  should  aim  to¬ 
ward  contributing  all  their  abil¬ 
ities  to  the  newspaper  industry 
in  more  executive  positions. 

.Approximately  150  newspaper 
women  from  Florida  attended 
the  meetings. 

.At  the  contest  awards  ban¬ 
quet,  Rene  Carpenter,  columnist 
wife  of  astronaut-aquanaut 
Scott  Carpenter,  was  the  guest 
speaker.  Today’s  executive 
women’s  editor,  Mrs.  Gloria 
Biggs,  was  convention  chairman. 

James  H.  Head,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  Today,  awarded  the  prizes. 

Winners  were: 

Head  Writing  —  Dorothy 
Stockbridge,  Tampa  Tribune; 

Barbara  Hunting,  Tampa  Trib¬ 
une;  Joan  Nielsen  McHale, 

Miami  News. 

Story  Idea — Marian  Coe  Bre- 
zic,  St.  Petersburg  Times;  Joan 
Nielsen  McHale,  Miami  News; 

—Jo  Ann  Knout,  Pompano 
Beach  Sun-Sentinel. 

Makeup — Janet  Hunter,  St. 

Petersburg  Times;  Dorothy 
.Anne  Flor,  Lakeland  Ledger; 

Jane  Lepley,  St.  Petersburg  In¬ 
dependent. 

General  Excellence  —  Under 
10,000  circulation  —  Barbara 
Young,  St.  Petersburg  Independ¬ 
ent;  Dorothy  Anne  Flor,  Lake¬ 
land  Ledger;  Beverly  Morales, 

Pompano  Beach  Sun-Sentinel. 

Over  40,000  circulation — Marie 
Anderson,  Miami  Herald;  Gloria 
Biggs,  Today;  Gloria  Paul, 

Tampa  Tribune. 

Special  Sections  —  Janet 
Hunter,  St.  Petersburg  Times; 

Jane  Lepley,  St.  Petersburg  In¬ 
dependent;  Maria  Anderson, 

Miami  Herald. 

Pictorial  and  Page  Makeup — 

Helen  Coram,  Miami  Herald; 

Dorothy  .Anne  Flor,  Lakeland 
Ledger;  Lorelei  Albanese,  To¬ 
day;  Marianne  Kelsey,  St. 

Petersburg  Independent. 

Columns — Mal)el  Norris  Ches- 
ley,  Daytona  Beach  News  Jour- 
ual;  Nancy  Beth  Jackson,  Miami 
Herald;  Beverly  .Morales,  Pom¬ 
pano  Beach  Sun-Sentinel. 

Features — Margaret  Bartlett, 

Today;  Joan  Nielsen  McHale, 
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One  newspaper,  The  Dallas  Times  Herald,  is  your  key  to  the  vital  potential  of 
Dallas,  now  America’s  16th  metropolitan  market,  with  $2.5  billion  in  retail  sales. 

As  for  growth,  Dallas  has  gained  more  than  300,000  people  since  1960,  more  than 
live  in  the  entire  Des  Moines  Metro  Area.  And  the  rate  is  steadily  accelerating. 


w 


bagpipes  sound  sweeter 

Thanks  to  Certified  Dry  Mats 

Why  hope  for  clear,  sharp  reproduction  of  photos, 
copy,  and  art  when  you  can  be  sure  by  depending 
on  the  leader  in  mat  experience  and  technology, 
CERTIFIED.  Since  1924,  the  CERTIFIED  line  has 
been  the  standard  of  the  mat  industry.  Your  hard 
work  deserves  CERTIFIED,  the  quality  dry  mats. 
Insist  on  them! 


avoid  haphazard  reproduction 


Honor  Roll  of  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS:  SYNDICATE  for  job  work— 
NEWSPAPER  for  full-page  reproduction — BLUE  RIBBON  and 
SILVERTONE  for  quality  baked  work. 


Used  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 
Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation.  Dept  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  N  Y.  10017 

CERTIFIED  DRY  NIATS 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  ACT  is  signed  by  Governor  Win- 
throp  Rockefeller  of  Arkansas  in  the  presence  of  (left  to  right) 
Robert  S.  McCord,  president  of  Little  Rock  Professional  Chapter, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi;  Senator  Ben  Allen  and  Representative  Leon 
Hoisted. 


i  Course  on  Public 
I  Relations  Offered 

i  The  Publicity  Club  of  New 
York  begfins  its  37th  consecutive 
I  semi-annual  10-week  course  in 
:  the  Principles  and  Applications 
of  Publicity  and  Public  Rela- 
;  tions  on  Oct.  31. 

According  to  Ted  Cott,  direc¬ 
tor  of  education  for  the  club, 
this  year’s  course  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  help  explain  public 
relations  and  publicity  tech¬ 
niques  to  those  outside  the  pro¬ 
fession,  while  at  the  same  time 
be  deep  enough  to  be  of  direct, 
practical  benefit  to  present  prac¬ 
titioners  and  serious  students. 

'  “Executives  from  almost  all 
areas  of  the  communications 
world  will  participate  as  guest 
lecturers,”  Cott  said. 

Among  the  speakers  sched¬ 
uled  to  appear  are:  Walter  Carl¬ 
son,  vicepresident,  Ted  Bates; 
George  Whipple,  vicepresident, 
Benton  &  Bowles;  Lee  Bierin- 
ger,  executive  vicepresident, 
Harshe,  Rotman  &  Druck;  Bob 
Stone  Sr.,  vicepresident,  Dan 
Edelman  Associates;  Jack  Shor, 
vicepresident,  Clairol,  Inc.;  Bob 
Goldman,  associate,  Irving  Git- 
lin  Productions;  William  Reese, 
director  sales  promotion.  Ideal 
Toy  Company;  Kay  Robinson, 
publicity  director,  B.  Altman; 
Robert  Pickett,  public  relations 
director.  Gulf  &  Western  Indus¬ 
tries;  Emil  Pavone,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Bourbon  Institute;  Rosa¬ 
lind  Stevens,  president,  Rosa¬ 
lind  Stevens  Associates  and 
Happie  Reilly,  fashion  director, 
Ruder  &  Finn. 

Enrollment  information  on 
I  the  course  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Publicity  Club  of  New  York, 
305  East  45th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  685-8150.  Tuition  for  the 
session  is  $35. 


Behavioral  Science 
Fellows  are  Named 

The  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  four  mid-career  Fellows  ii 
the  Russell  Sage  Program  ii 
Journalism  and  the  Behavioral 
Sciences. 

The  Fellows,  who  will  spend 
the  academic  year  at  Columbia 
becoming  familiar  with  wort ' 
done  on  major  social  issues  by 
sociologists,  psychologists  and 
other  behavioral  scientists,  are; 
Martin  G.  Berck,  news  and  op¬ 
erations  editor,  NBC  News;  Lu¬ 
ther  P.  Jackson,  director  of 
Project  CROSS-TELL,  Wash- 
ingfton,  D.C.;  Richard  J.  Meyer, 
director  of  School  Televisioi 
Service,  WNDT/Channel  13. 
New  York,  and  Bernard  Roshco, 
editorial  consultant  to  the  New 
York  State  Housing  Finana 
Agency. 

• 

2,600  College  Papers 
Listed  in  Directory 

Amherst,  Mas 

A  new  Directory  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Student  Press  in  Ameriei 
lists  2,600  newspapers  of  vary¬ 
ing  sizes  and  frequencies  th*i. 
are  published  at  approximately  1 
2,000  colleges  throughout  tlw: 
United  States.  ! 

Dr.  Dario  Politella,  Univeri 
sity  of  Massachusetts,  compiler  l 
the  342-page  guide  which  wfllf 
be  published  by  the  Nation! j 
Council  of  College  Publicatiowi 
Advisers.  j 

Besides  newspapers,  the  Di-jj 
rectory  lists  1,389  yearbook* 
and  632  magazines  produced  liy| 
students  in  all  of  the  50  state*  I 
the  District  of  Columbia  ancj 
Puerto  Rico. 
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RI  Si-iARC'H  AWARO 
FIfIST  PIACC  TO 
'Buffalo  in  Bersptttivr' 

k  “•  OwcMfkly  1 

profMUwwI.  icmHiFic 


Take  away  1/4  million 
prospective  bikers 
and  what  have  yon  got? 


You  don't  have  the  Buffalo  Evening  News.  That’s  for  sure.  Simmon’s 
Research  discovered  that  38%  of  Buffalo’s  adult  audience  reads 
the  News  exclusively.  That’s  the  plus  part  of  a  total  readership  of 
524,000  . . .  80%  of  the  adult  urban  —  suburban  population. 
Is  there  any  other  single  mass  medium  in 


Western  New  York  that  can  match  that 
outstanding  daily  audience,  keep  your 
tensions  down  and  stomach 
settled  ? 

Buffal^ 

Evening 

News 


Sourca:  W.  R.  Simmons  Research  in  consultation  with  ARF 
Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 
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Coming  fast: 
the  automated 
newspaper !  || 


And  Cutler-Hammer 


can  start 
automation 
paying-off 
for  you  now! 


Soon  you  can  automate  virtually  the  entire  production  and 
circulation  departments  of  your  newspaper. 

Right  now%  Cutler-Hammer  offers  you  all  the  equipment 
you  need  for  complete  mailroom/circulation  automation. 

And  we’re  out  front  in  production-control  equipment  too. 

In  fact,  we  offer  you  the  most  complete  line  of  advanced 
equipment  in  the  entire  newspaper  field.  Take  a  look. 

Production  Control 

Cutler-Hammer  System  255  is  a  complete 
production  control  system  which  moni¬ 
tors  your  entire  production  operation, 
from  editorial  to  delivery. 

It  is  modular  in  design  for  application 
in  large  or  small  newspapers,  and  can 
readily  be  expanded  as  you  automate 
more  fully. 

In  addition  to  coordinating  produc¬ 
tion,  the  system  can  also  provide  data  for  maintenance,  statis¬ 
tical,  and  accounting  purposes. 

Press  Drives  And  Accessories 

Cutler-Hammer  builds  four  types  of  press  drives  to  meet 
any  new-installation  or  modernization  need. 

Most  advanced  is  the  SCR  Webmaster  Unit  Drive— the 
most  reliable  and  efficient  high-performance  press  drive  ever 
built.  Fully  unitized,  each  panel  contains  all  the  components 
needed  for  independent  operation,  minimizing  the  possibility  of 
shutdown.  Hundreds  of  these  drive  units  are  now  in  operation. 

Other  Cutler-Hammer  Webmaster 
press  drives  are  the  SCR  Group  Drive, 
and  AC  Unit  and  Group  drives.  Each 
is  designed  and  built  to  newspaper- 
industry  standards  to  provide  the  ulti¬ 
mate  in  performance  for  a  drive  of 
its  type. 

A  full  line  of  press  accessories  is 
available,  too:  push-button  stations, 
web-break  detectors,  web  severing  de¬ 
vices,  web  selector  switches,  and  cyl¬ 
inder  and  folder  brakes. 

Ink  Suppression 

Cutler-Hammer’s  new  D-MIST  ink  suppression  system  keeps 
pressrooms  clean,  reduces  air-handling  costs  and  improves 
working  conditions. 

The  near  95%  efficiency  of  D-MIST  also  eliminates  fire 
hazards  caused  by  ink  in  ducts  and  on  room  surfaces. 


fern 


The  Systems  Engineered  Mailroom 

Cutler-Hammer  has  supplied  most  of  the  “systems  engi¬ 
neered”  mailrooms,  from  the  very  simple  to  the  most  complex. 

This  concept  means  that  your  newspaper  can  go  untouched 
from  the  time  the  rolls  of  newsprint  are  put  on  the  press, 
until  the  addressed  bundles  are  stacked,  on  the  delivery  truck. 

Equipment  like  our  conveyors,  counter-stackers,  stack  trans¬ 
fer  units,  bottom  wrappers  and  tying-machine  feeders,  chutes, 
truck  loaders,  and  dispatch  consoles  can  bring  this  to  reality. 

And  the  final  link  to  circulation  department  automation  is 
our  counter-stacker  card  programmer  which  directs  prepara¬ 
tion  and  labeling  of  odd-count 
bundles  at  press-running  speeds. 

We  Back  What  We  Sell! 

To  provide  you  with  the  best  ap¬ 
plication  help  possible,  we  recently 
tripled  our  staff  of  Newspaper  In¬ 
dustry  Sales  Engineers,  and 
backed  them  with  e.xpanded  head¬ 
quarters  support. 

And  our  24-hour  parts  and  field 
service  system  constantly  guards 
your  investment  in  reliability. 

Talk  soon  with  your  Cutler-Hammer  Printing  Industry 
Sales  Engineer.  He’s  ready  to  help  develop  a  planned  approach 
to  newspaper  automation  best  suited  to  your  operation. 


CUTLER' HAMMER 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201 
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‘Teacher  of  Year 
Has  122  in  Her 
Journalism  Class 


Princkton,  N.J. 

The  High  School  Journalism 
Teacher  of  the  Year  is  Miss 
Mary  Benedict,  of  Arlington 
High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Miss  Benedict  is  a  Journalism 
teacher  and  adviser  to  the 
Lancer,  the  weekly  school  news¬ 
paper,  and  the  Accolade,  the 
yearbook.  She  is  l)eing  honored 
by  the  Newspaper  Fund  for  ex¬ 
ceptional  accomplishments  with 
student  journalists  during  the 
196(!-(;7  school  year.  Miss  Bene¬ 
dict  will  receive  an  award  of 
$1,000. 

Thirty-five  other  teachers  also 
were  honored  in  this  eighth 
annual  program  to  recognize 
strong  teaching  performances 
and  extracurricular  contribu¬ 
tions  on  behalf  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  interested  in  Journalism. 
They  teach  in  29  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


JOHN  H.  O'CONNELL  has  been 
elected  executive  vicepresident  of 
Hill  and  Knowiton,  Inc.  according 
to  an  announcement  by  Bert  C. 
Goss,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  public  relations  firm. 
O'Connell  has  been  associated 
with  Hill  and  Knowiton  for  16 
years.  Among  his  duties  he  has 
been  responsible  for  the  News¬ 
print  Information  Committee  pro¬ 
gram.  Prior  to  entering  public 
relations,  he  was  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger  for  eight  years. 


awards  of  $.')00  each  for  out-  lowa  School  Names 
standing  performances.  They  3  Assistant  Profs 
are: 

Rol)ert  Button,  Jouinalism  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

teacher  at  Grosse  Pointe  Three  new  appointees  with  the 
(Mich.)  High  School,  and  ad-  rank  of  assistant  professor  have 
viser  to  the  Tower.  joined  the  University  of  Iowa 

Boyd  Ogle  Journalism  teacher  p  Talbott, 

at  ^tranahan  Senior  High  associate  director 

School,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  and  Communications 

adviser  to  the  Research  Bureau;  William  J. 

Robert  Secord,  Journalism  zima,  who  is  also  publisher 
teacher  at  Ingraham  High  of  the  Daily  Iowan,  student- 

School,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  ad-  edited  newspaper,  and  H.  Keith 

viser  to  the  Cascade;  he  is  on  Hunt,  who  holds  a  joint  appoint- 
sabbatical  leave.  ment  in  the  school  and  the  Col¬ 

in  all,  more  than  4,800  teach-  lege  of  Business  Administra- 
ers  were  eligible  for  the  com-  tion. 

petition.  All  have  received  sum-  Talbott  earned  a  B.S.  Degree 
mer  study  grants  from  the  in  1958  from  Iowa  State  and 
Fund,  which  is  supported  by  an  M.A.  Degree  in  1961  and  a 
gifts  from  the  Wall  Street  Ph.D.  Degree  in  1967,  both  from 
Journal.  In  nine  years,  the  Michigan  State  University.  He 
foundation  has  awarded  $2,160,-  has  taught  communications  re- 
000  in  grants  for  fellowships  search  and  data  processing 
and  special  programs.  courses  at  Michigan. 


With  STA-HI  mailroom  automation 

Never  worry  about  odd  lots  again.  No  more  hand  counting. 
With  the  Sta-Hi  Program  Control  Systems  all  drops . . . 
odd  lots  and  bulk . . .  are  electronically  programmed  into 
the  system  and  come  out  correctly  counted,  automatically. 
Designed  for  use  with  the  Sta-Hi  Stacker,  this  System 
completely  automates  your  counting  and  stacking 
operation.  No  newspaper  is  too  large  or  too  small . . . 
we  stand  ready  to  assist  all  who  want  to  improve  their 
operations.  Whether  you  are  building  a  new  plant  or 
redesigning  your  present  facilities,  call  on  your  Sta-Hi 
Regional  Manager  for  a  complete  mailroom  layout. 
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STA-HI  CORPORATION 

World  Headquarters 

2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  Calif.  92663 
Phone:  (714)  833-1000 


Why  Do 

193  Newspapers  Use 
Family  Weekly  ? 

TO  WIN  NEW  READERS — Family  Weekly  usually  scores  as  the  best- 
read  feature.  Write  us  for  a  summary  of  19  newspapers’  readership 
surveys. 

TO  HOLD  SUBSCRIBERS  AGAINST  COMPETING  MEDIA— Circula¬ 
tion  reports  show  how  Family  Weekly  papers  have  increased  their  cov¬ 
erage  against  competitors.  Ask  us  for  the  analyses. 

TO  RAISE  CIRCULATION  RATES— All  Family  Weekly  papers  have 
used  the  magazine  to  make  rate  raises  more  palatable  to  subscribers. 

TO  DEVELOP  MORE  RETAIL  ADVERTISING— Advertising  Checking 
Bureau  records  show  that  Family  Weekly’s  unique  “Sales  Safari”  pro¬ 
gram  brings  in  more  linage  to  newspapers. 

TO  TRY  FOR  MORE  NATIONAL  ROP  ADVERTISING— Family  Weekly 
presents  a  more  diversified  product  to  advertisers  who  prefer  to  buy 
space  in  papers  that  provide  more  readership  interest. 

TO  SAVE  MONEY — Family  Weekly  costs  newspapers  less  than  the 
price  of  raw  newsprint. 

TO  MAKE  MORE  MONEY — Family  Weekly  helps  produce  added  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  revenue  for  its  subscribing  newspapers. 

More  than  5,550,000 
Circulation,  and  Growing- 

For  details  about  any  or  all  of  the  points  mentioned  above,  phone  or  write: 

Leonard  S.  Davidow;  Publisher,  Morton  Frank:  Senior  Con- 
ilter  C.  Dreyfus:  Southern  Publisher  Relations  Manager, 
irney:  Western  Publisher  Relations  Manager,  Lee  Ellis: 
er,  William  E.  Anderman,  Jr.  •  405  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
-PLaza  5-7900). 


Family  Weekly 


President, 

;sultant,  Ws 
Robert  D.  Ci 
Detroit  Manag 
N.Y.  10022  (212- 


WORKING 
AGAINST 
A 

DEADLINE? 


So  are  we.  We  meet  about 
260  deadlines  a  day. 
That’s  how  many  flights 
we  operate  daily. 

Deadlines  are  vital  to  you. 
But  our  deadlines — on- 
time  departures — are 
important  to  us,  too. 

Next  time  your  assign¬ 
ment  calls  for  a  flight 
deadline,  give  us  a  call. 

We  are  a  transcontinental 
carrier  serving  all  three 
coasts  of  the  nation — 
East,  Gulf  and  West. 

Check  your  deadline. 

Then  check  National. 
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Newspapers  Operate 
tn  ‘Disaster  Area’ 

By  Sam  Gerahl 

Farm  X  Kani'li  Kdilur,  V'alley  Morning  Star 


Harlingen,  Texas 

^Members  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Valley  Morning  Star  had 
lieen  tracking  Hurricane  Beulah, 
as  they  had  previous  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  disturbances. 

But  few  thought— for  a  long 
while — the  Valley  area  (the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  of 
Texas  on  the  Mexico-Texas 
l)order  where  the  river  forms  a 
delta  and  meets  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico)  would  be  hit  directly, 
since  good  fortune  had  diverted 
all  other  hurricanes  away  from 
rich  citrus  and  vegetable  grow¬ 
ing  regions  since  one  swept 
through  destructively  in  1933. 

Even  while  the  erratic  storm, 
stopping  and  starting,  turning 
and  zig-zagging,  was  churning 
out  in  the  Gulf  close  to  Tam¬ 
pico,  there  was  a  feeling  among 
the  old-timers  in  the  rich  Valley 
that  this  was  going  to  be  the 
time  of  the  big  wind  once  again 
for  the  region,  and  it  was. 

Beulah  sat  for  a  while  out¬ 
side  Tampico  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  then,  rested,  raced 
toward  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  her  winds  reaching  100 
miles  an  hour  in  the  Brownsville 
area  while  she  still  was  out  in 
the  Gulf,  far  out,  perhaps  50  or 
100  miles. 

The  driving  winds  followed 
one  gale  after  another  in  the 
Valley  area  on  Tuesday,  Sept. 
19,  and  by  midnight  they  were 
described  officially  as  hurricane- 
force.  The  hurricane’s  full 
strength  hit  Brownsville  shortly 
aften\ard,  early  Wednesday, 
and  aimed  its  eye  on  Harlingen 
which  it  struck,  and  then  on 
Raymondville  to  the  north. 

McAllen,  in  the  western  sec¬ 
tor  of  the  Valley,  felt  the  storm 
and  rain  heavily.  So,  all  three  of 
the  cities  in  which  the  Freedom 
Newspapers  had  dailies  were 
hard  hit. 

Skeleton  Crew  on  Job 

None  of  the  three  managed  to 
publish  on  Wednesday,  the  date 
of  the  actual  storm.  The  Browns¬ 
ville  Herald  plant  was  damaged 
extensively  and  had  no  power. 
The  Valley  Morning  Star  plant 
in  Harlingen  was  without  power, 
and  so  was  that  of  the  Valley 
Evening  Monitor  in  McAllen. 
The  Star  plant’s  power  was  off 
only  briefly,  but  its  telephone 
service  (consequently  its  wire 
service)  was  dead.  The  heavy 
winds  continued  throughout  the 


day  and  far  into  the  night,  so  it 
was  impossible  to  get  any  kind 
of  paper  out  that  night. 

The  next  day  a  skeleton  staff 
showed  up  in  the  Star  plant,  and 
General  Manager  Ralph  M.  Juil- 
lard  said  some  kind  of  paper 
would  be  published  that  night. 

The  hurricane  had  caught  the 
Star  with  its  managing  editor  on 
vacation  upstate,  its  circulation 
manager  in  New  Orleans,  its  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  out  of  town, 
its  society  editor  out  of  town, 
and  its  news  editor  in  San  An¬ 
tonio.  Also,  some  of  the  shop 
force  had  left  town  because  of 
the  hurricane  threat. 

But  a  paper  was  published 
Thursday  night  with  the  city 
editor  and  the  farm  editor  (who 
serves  two  nights  a  week  as 
news  editor)  and  two  reporters 
putting  it  together  and  a  skele¬ 
ton  shop  and  press  crew  getting 
it  out.  The  paper  carried  two 
dates  and  two  volume  numbers. 

Friday,  Sept.  22,  the  crews  of 
the  Brownsville  and  McAllen 
papers  arrived  early  and  with 
the  help  of  the  Star  crowd,  they 
put  out  regular  papers  for 
Brownsville  and  McAllen  (eve¬ 
ning  papers).  The  Star’s  news 
editor  returned  to  work  that 
afternoon,  and  other  employes 
did,  too,  so  the  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  paper  went  out  almost 
normally. 

Meanwhile,  power  was  re¬ 
stored  in  Mc.\llen  and  Browns¬ 
ville,  and  those  papers  resumed 
publication  in  their  own  plants. 

They  had  gone  through  the 
worst,  but  Harlingen’s  Valley 
Morning  Star  had  not.  Monday, 
the  staff  knew  that  all  hell — or 
something — was  fixing  to  break 
loose,  unless  a  miracle  happened. 
In.stead  of  a  miracle  happening, 
though,  a  dam  broke,  and  the 
situation  grew  darker. 

Near  the  town  of  Mercedes 
another  dam  gave  way,  and 
most  of  the  river’s  floodwaters 
l>egan  rushing  down  the  arroyo 
toward  the  city  of  Harlingen. 

The  flood  emergency  hit  the 
Star  just  as  did  the  emergency 
of  the  hurricane — shorthanded, 
for  the  managing  editor,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  society  editor 
and  sev'eral  others  were  still 
stranded  upstate  becau.se  of 
high  waters  caused  by  the  rains. 
The  circulation  manager  man¬ 
aged  to  fly  in  from  New  Orleans. 

So  once  again  the  city  editor 
and  the  farm  editor  had  it.  They 
knew  when  the  paper  was  pub¬ 


lished  Monday  night  (Sept.  25/ 
for  Tuesday  morning  that  Tue.«- 
day  was  doubtful.  The  arroyo 
had  spilled  over  its  banks  and 
had  circled  the  Elks  Lodge  just 
east  of  the  Star  building,  and 
the  water  still  was  rising.  The 
next  morning  —  Tuesday  —  the 
water  still  was  rising,  and  by 
9  p.m.  was  circling  the  Star 
building.  The  farm  editor,  in  the 
slot,  had  a  hard  time  keeping  all 
hands  from  bolting  to  high 
ground  before  the  presses  began 
to  roll.  But  the  presses  rolled, 
and  those  who  stayed  waded  out. 

\Fater  Around  Building 

The  next  morning  the  Star 
building  was  .surrounded  by  two 
to  three  feet  of  water,  and  much 
deeper  a  few  feet  from  the 
building  proper.  The  jilant,  how¬ 
ever,  was  built  on  a  high  slab, 
and  no  water  was  getting  into 
the  building. 

Some  of  the  personnel  waded 
in,  picked  up  ad  copy,  some 
galleys  of  standing  material  and  j 
other  things  which  might  be  | 
needed,  and  Juillard  hired  a  bus  , 
(one  high  enough  to  go  through 
the  floodwaters  crossing  the 
highways  at  that  time),  and  he 
and  a  skeleton  crew,  including 
the  city  editor  and  the  farm 
editor,  went  to  McAllen  which 
was  drying  out,  published  the 
paper  Wednesday  night,  loaded 
it  into  the  bus,  and  all  managed 
to  get  back,  in  a  roundabout 
way,  into  Harlingen  just  as  the 
last  road  was  being  closed. 

The  city  was  surrounded  by 
floodwaters,  and  many  sandbag  ; 
levees  were  holding  the  water  j 
from  the  downtown  areas.  \ 

Thursday,  a  crew  entered  the  j 
Star  building  by  boat  and  in  an  i 
amphibious  LARC  passing  by  | 
and  put  out  a  newspaper,  de-  ! 
livering  it  to  high  ground  by  • 
boat  after  it  came  off  the  pres.ses. 

Friday,  National  Guard  trucks 
helped  take  in  the  staff,  since 
the  water  had  fallen  low  enough 
for  them  to  negotiate  the  Star’s 
“moat.” 

The  Star  fared  well  enough 
from  the  hurricane’s  blow.  Its 
two  air-conditioning  towers  were 
blown  over  atop  the  roof,  and  a 
small  hole  punched  by  one  in  the 
roof,  and  one  glass  window  was 
blown  out  in  Juillard’s  office.  It 
was  the  flood  that  mes.sed  up 
things. 

On  Wednesday  night  and 
Thursday,  fish  of  many  kinds 
were  swimming  in  the  “moat” 
around  the  Star  and  on  the 
expressway  running  in  front. 

Even  shorthanded,  the  Star 
was  able  to  give  full  photo¬ 
graphic  and  reporting  coverage 
of  the  visit  of  President  Johnson 
to  Harlingen  Thursday.  The 
President  had  a  look  at  the  flood 
damage  before  declaring  a  “dis¬ 
aster  area.” 
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3  REASONS 


Goss  REEL-TENSION-PASTER 


That  means  running  a  super-size  42"  roll  down  to  an  incredible  from  the  core, 
bringing  the  new  roll  up  to  press  speed,  then  automatically  making  a  perfect  splice. 
And  all  the  while  keeping  web  tension  constant  so  that  register  stays  consistent. 
You  .see,  the  Goss  exclusive  Surface  Sensing  Control  eliminates  mis.sed  pastes  from 
.slipped  cores  or  loo.sely  wound  rolls,  helps  prevent  costly  downtime.  And  it  means 
a  no-mi.ss,  no-human-error  .solid  state  electronic  Digital  Computer  Paster  Pilot, 
for  the  fa.ste.st,  surest  web  feed  you’ll  find  on  the  market— bar  none). 
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REASON  NO.  2 


Goss  HEADLINER  MARK  II 


■  ■  (That  means  the  world’s  fastest  newspaper  press  unit,  with  speeds  up  to  70,000  pph. 
I H  It  means  Tension  Plate  Lockup  ...  so  tight,  the  cylinder  and  plate  are  practically 
I H  one.  It  means  blanket  and  rollers  get  extra  long  life— you  get  distortion-free 
IH  printing.  It  means  the  greatest  ROP  color  flexibility.  Fastest  color  change.  Easiest 

IH  color  control.  Precision  performance.  Rugged,  massive  construction  of  parts. 

IH  A  stick-to-the-job  drive  system.  And  a  lot  of  other  features  that  make  the 

IH  Headliner  Mark  II  the  finest  press  ever  built — and  the  most  popular). 
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REASON  NO.  3 


Goss  IMPERIAL  3:2  FOLDER 


(That’s  the  folder  that  runs  as  high  as  2,300  feet  a  minute,  that  runs  as  many  as 
144  pages  collect— without  a  torn  sheet  or  dog  ear,  without  a  jam-up.  Why? 

Because  Goss  developed  a  contoured  titanium  folding  blade  that  eliminates  whipping 
action  at  the  highe.st  speeds.  Because  Goss’  total  rotary  motion  eliminates  start-stop 
action.  The  Imperial  3:2  folder:  the  only  folder  that  lets  a  press  run  at  full  speed, 
the  only  folder  that  does  away  with  torn  sheets,  dog  ears,  and  other 
folder-cau.sed  product  damage  .  .  .  and  only  from  Go.ss). 


WHEN  EVERYTHING  COUNTS,  YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON  GOSS 
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THE  GD55  COMPANY 
MIEHLE-60SS-DEXTER.INC. 

5601  West  31st  St..  Chicago.  Illinois  60650 
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Ever  see  a 
600-mile  long 
freight  train? 


A  600-mile  long  freight  train  is  a  pretty 
'  unlikely  thing.  But  now  that  Seaboard  and 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  are  one,  we  could  make 
up  such  a  train  if  we  had  to.  Together  we  now 
have  62,000  pieces  of  freight  equipment 
(not  to  mention  1,000  locomotives). 
Equipment  of  all  kinds  to  serve  the  needs 
of  any  shipper— large  or  small.  When 
you  put  it  all  together,  this  means  better 
car  utilization,  greater  availability  of 
cars,  better  service  all  the  way  around. 
Service  that  brings  you  the  best  of 
two  great  railroads  all  rolled  into  one. 


The  new  railroad  is  here; 

SEABOARD  COAST  LINE  RAILROAD 


ments  in  their  editorials. 

“I  realize  that  a  bureaucrat 
is  not  supposed  to  win  argu¬ 
ments  with  joumalists,  but  I 
shall  still  carry  my  lantem,” 
Nashville  concluded  the  ex-joumalist. 

Some  newspaper  editors  were 
attacked  for  failing  to  check 
reconls  for  facts  and  others  for 
using  “canned”  editorials  pro¬ 
vided  free  by  bureaus  seizing 
as  propagandists  for  special  in¬ 
terests  in  a  speech  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers  by  Frank  E.  Smith,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 


Free  ‘Canned’ 
Editorials  Hit 


Brillaut^s  Company 
Buys  Another  Paper 

Montreal 
La  Societe  Communica,  a  com¬ 
pany  with  newspaper  an<i  broad¬ 
casting  interests  in  Quebec 
Province,  has  puichased  another 
newspaper  and  radio  station — 
City  of  Granby’s  La  Voix  de 

....  ..  f  „  „  VEst  and  its  radio  station 

Smith  IS  an  author,  a  former 

newspaperman  and  a  former  newspaper  lie- 

Congressman  fi^m  M.ssissippL  ^ 

“This  would  be  a  dull  speech  m  i  i 

,  £  1  1  i  lishing  10  years  as  a  weekly, 

if  I  confined  my  remarks  to  the  i  „  • ,  j  „  i 

,  .  j-i.  •  1  1  i.1.  •  La  Voix  de  I  Lst  was  owned 

“  "S' 

,1,  “.J  Alme  Laurion.  The  newspaper, 

said  Smith.  “The  greater  prob-  j,,  counties,  main- 

lem  in  my  experience  has  been  ,  Townships,  has  a 

with  canned  editorials  and  the  Monday  to  Saturday  circulation 
editorials  which,  for  refusal  to  approximately  10,800. 
recognize  facts  readily  avail-  ^a  Societe  Communica  is 
inaccurate.  headed  by  Jacques  Brillant, 

“We  made  a  quick  check  of  ember  of  the  Brillant  family 
our  clippings -an  extensive  p,. eminent  in  many  Quebec  en- 
samp  mg  of  the  nation  s  press  terprises.  In  1966,  the  company 
and  we  found  that  ^125  e<li-  purchased  three  Montreal-based 
tonals  unfavorable  to  TVA,  pub-  weeklies  — Le  Petit  Journal, 
lished  since  Jan.  1,  75  were  Demiere-Heure  and  Photo  Joxir- 
canned.” 

Smith  charged  that  many  edi-  £e  Petit  journal  has  a  cir- 
torials  attacking  the  TVA  were  culation  of  247,938;  Demiere- 
sent  free  to  newspapers  by  the  Heure  32,472  and  Photo  Jour- 
Industrial  News  Bureau,  oper-  J44 
ated  by  E.  Hofer  &  Sons,  Port-  ’  • 

land.  Ore.,  for  the  last  half  cen-  o-  •  c  w 

tury.  He  said  the  operation  is  ^Uiililier  Jobs 

financed  by  industry,  including  Minneapolis 

public  utilities.  Twenty-five  college  students 

The  speaker  then  chided  by  have  completed  a  summer  of 
name  some  of  the  nation’s  larg-  work  at  the  Minneapolis  Star 


MAUDE  McBRIER  was  honored  by  the  management  and  her  fellow 
workers  in  recognition  of  her  50  years  of  service  in  the  accounting 
office  of  the  Beaver  (Pa.)  County  Times.  She  is  shown  cutting  the 
anniversary  cake  at  the  "Golden  Nugget  Night"  dinner-party.  The 
company  gave  her  and  her  sister  a  vacation  in  Las  Vegas.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Paul  E.  London,  general  manager.  Miss 
McBrier  also  received  a  set  of  luggage  from  the  employes,  and 
cash  from  S.  W.  Calkins,  owner  of  the  newspaper. 
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OLE  MISS  NEWS  QUEEN — Reigning  as  "News  Queen"  during 
National  Newspaper  Week  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  is  Maury 
Lynn  Jones  of  Batesville,  20,  Ole  Miss  junior.  Selected  by  members 
of  the  photojournalism  fraternity  and  the  professional  society  for 
women  in  journalism.  Miss  Jones  reigned  over  activities  at  the 
Journalism  Building. 


Scholarship  Fund,  fiG?  Madison 
.Avenue,  Suite  7(M,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10021. 

.Applicants  must  have  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  language 
of  the  country  where  they  wish 
to  study.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  applicants  with  jour¬ 
nalism  experience. 


5  Are  .Awarded 
lAPA  Seliolarsliips 

San  Juan 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  Scholarship  Fund  will 
award  five  scholarships  to  news¬ 
papermen  and  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  at  a  meeting  here  next 
week.  ^ 

Four  of  them  are  citizens  or  $6.5  Million  Station 
residents  of  the  United  States  Terminated 

Wa.siiingto.n 
The  contract  for  purchase  of 
station  WQAD-tv  at  Moline,  Ill. 
hy  the  Evening  News  .Associa¬ 
tion,  publisher  of  the  Detroit 
Xewx  and  owner  of  WWJ 
stations  in  Detroit,  has  been  can¬ 
celled. 

Notice  to  this  effect  was  filed 
this  week  with  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission.  The 
prospective  sale  by  Francis  J. 
Coyle  and  associates  to  the  news¬ 
paper  organization  involved  $6.5 
million, 


In  the  southern  area 
within  the  past  ten  years 
Lockwood  Greene  has  provided 
engineering  services  for  the 
following  newspaper  publishing 
and  printing  plants. 

Herald,  Biloxi-Gulfport,  Miss. 

Herald,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Herald-Journal,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Herald-Leader,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Journal  &  Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lincointon  Times  and  Southern 
Textile  News,  Lincointon,  N.C. 

News,  Washington,  D.  C. 

News  &  Courier  &  Evening  Post, 
Charleston,  S.  C, 

News  Journal,  Wilmington,  Del. 

State-Record,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Times-Union,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


The  transaction  was 
protested  by  an  unsuccessful  ap¬ 
plicant  for  the  WQAD  license  in 
1962. 


Latin  America  Study 
Scholarships  Offere<l 

The  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  Scholarship  Fund  has 
invited  United  States  and  Cana¬ 
dian  working  newspapermen 
and  journalism  grraduates  or 
students  to  apply  for  one  of  its  . 
scholarships  to  study  in  Latin  went  out  of  business  last  week. 
America.  Starrs  and  about  $1  million  in 

The  deadline  for  submitting  billings  went  to  Diener  &  Dor- 
applications  will  be  Feb.  15,  ac-  skin  Inc.  agency.  Three  former 
cording  to  an  announcement  employes  at  JPS  have  formed 
made  by  the  president  of  the  their  own  agency,  Ferguson, 
Fund,  Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  Warren  &  Twyford.  The  other 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press.  agency,  which  was  established 

Candidates  may  request  ap-  last  year,  filed  a  bankruptcy 
plication  forms  from  Carlos  petition,  declaring  liabilities  of 
A.  Jimenez,  secretary,  lAPA  $96,995  and  assets  of  $79,746. 
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Since  1832  Lockwood  Greene 

has  been  providing  architectural  and  engineering 

services  to  industry  across  the  nation. 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE 
ENGINEERS.  INC. 


NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  SPARTANBURG  •  ATLANTA 


To  Sneak  E.  Vapor,  Humble  is  no  match 


Our  man  Bob  did  and  came  up  with 
a  20-minute  demonstration  that’s 
a  winner.  Cartoons,  mechanical 
devices  and  a  great  speaking  style 
have  led  to  praise  and  citation  by 
safety  groups  —  and  speaking 
engagements  all  over  the  state. 
Bob's  given  his  show  to  thousands 
of  people.  All  in  his  spare  time. 


Sneak  E.  Vapor  doesn’t  think  too 
much  of  Bob.  (He  never  wins.)  But 
the  folks  who’ve  learned  safety 
tips  from  him  sure  do.  So  does 
Humble.  We’re  proud  of  men  like 
Bob  Pennigar  who  use  their 
ingenuity  to  help  protect  America’s 
most  important  resource: 
its  people. 


The  poster  reads  “Sneak  E.  Vapor: 
Wanted  for  Murder,  Arson,  Assault 
and  Malicious  Property  Damage.’’ 
Scary?  Fear  not!  A  Capable 
Crusader  named  Bob  Pennigar  is 
on  the  job!  □  Bob  is  Humble’s 
Training  Instructor  in  service 
station  management  at  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina.  And  part  of  his  job 
includes  a  lesson  on  how  to  use  and 
handle  flammable  products  safely. 

□  Dull  stuff?  Not  when  you  add 
a  wisp  of  Whoosh,  a  pinch  of  Pow, 
some  Scritch  and  a  lot  of  imagination 


Humble  Oil  & 

wNC(^  Refining  Company 

and  the  people  who  make  it 
America’s  Leading  Energy  Company 


iw/wnp  murder 
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Patty  Haley’s  World  No  ‘Piece  of  Cake’ 


By  Myrna  Oliver, 

lndianapuli>  MafT 

When  you  have  naturally  cur¬ 
ly  hair,  as  any  fan  of  a  Peanuts 
moppet  knows,  the  world  just 
naturally  expects  more  of  you. 

When  you  have  naturally 
curly  hair,  own  a  brace  of  Pen- 
taxes,  and  just  happen  to  be  a 
girl,  the  woi  ld  expects  miracles. 

The  Indianapolis  Xeu's  gets 
them  from  photographer  Patty 
Haley. 

Patty,  :{(),  at  five-feet-two  and 
102  pounds,  has  been  holding 
her  own  in  the  no-woman’s  land 
of  this  200,000-circulation  daily’s 
darkroom  for  a  year. 

She  didn’t  struggle  up  to  the 
“photographer”  tag  thiough  any 
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NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
SINGLE-RATE  PLAN 

Saturation— News- Journal  Papers  pre¬ 
ferred  by  94%  of  people  in  New  Castle 
c  County;78%inDelaware.  Kell  Market 
- 18-30%  above  averate  income.  One 
,  rate  for  all  advertisers.  Buy  first  for 
>  profit  in  1968.  ContKt: 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
or  Story  ft  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 

Statistics;  SALES  MANAGEMENT 


usual  course  of  campus  news¬ 
paper,  camera  hobby,  or  night 
classes  at  the  YWCA. 

She  slid  into  it,  reluctantly, 
straight  off  a  ski  slope. 

A  native  of  Indianapolis,  Pat¬ 
ty  started  working  part-time  in 
the  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Star  and  News  as 
a  high  school  student,  and  later 
became  secretarj-  to  the  man¬ 
aging  editor.  She  had  no  news¬ 
room  aspirations;  it  was  just  a 
job. 

‘.Snow’  Jtrb 

Off-duty,  she  skied.  The  pic¬ 
ture  page  editor  thought  a  ski 


Now  you  can  sell 

HI-FI  PREPRINTS 

to  your  local  Banks 
or  Savings  Institutions 
...  and  at  prices 
they  can  afford! 

A  beautiful  new  Hi-Fi  Preprint 
each  season  during  1968  .  .  . 
designed  to  sell  every  financial 
service. 

Send  now  for  brochure  with 
details,  samples,  low  prices,  your 
discount. 

Gateway  Marketing  Service,  Inc. 

305  Cedar  Boulevard.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15228 
Specia/ists  in  Financial  Marketing 


trip  might  make  an  interesting 
photo  layout  and  suggested  she 
take  along  a  camera. 

“I’d  rather  not,”  she  de¬ 
murred.  “I  don’t  know  anything 
about  it.” 

Patty  took  the  camera,  but  she 
was  right. 

“The  camera  froze  or  some¬ 
thing,  I  guess,”  she  decided  lat¬ 
er.  The  film  came  out  blank. 

Determined  to  overcome  the 
darkroom  hooting,  Patty  tried 
again  and  took  her  three  rolls 
of  film  to  a  commercial  labora¬ 
tory  for  processing.  They  lost 
it. 

“The  third  time  the  pictures 
came  out,  and  they  used  a  whole 
page,”  said  Patty,  hooked. 

Photography  looked  like  the 
ideal  future  until  one  male 
photo  staff  member  judged  the 
page,  “I  certainly  hope  you 
don’t  think  you’re  a  photogra¬ 
pher!” 

At  the  time,  no,  but  aper¬ 
tures  and  depth  of  field  w'ere 
becoming  more  important  than 
shorthand  brief  forms. 

“I  hated  being  a  secretary,” 
said  Patty.  “Being  a  secretary 
to  me,  at  least,  is  like  being 
somebody’s  maid.” 

Now  the  photo  apprentice  ac¬ 
cepted  any  and  all  weekend  and 
odd-moment  assignment  sug¬ 
gestions  from  former  News  Wo¬ 
men’s  Editor  Sarah  MeSherry, 
now  wife  of  NASA’s  “Shorty” 
Powers.  She  borrowed  cameras, 
photographed  any  feature  shots 
she  happened  into  or  could  set 
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up,  and  offered  them  to  news 
and  women’s  editors  like  any 
free-lancer. 

“At  first,  we  set  the  lens  open¬ 
ing  and  shutter  speed  for  her 
and  sent  her  out  on  faith,”  said 
News  Photo  Editor  H.C.  Brown, 
“Now’  she  knows  which  end  of 
a  camera  is  up.” 

Her  first  camera  was  a  sec¬ 
ond-hand  Pentax.  She  now’  owns 
tw’o  and  has  a  Rolleiflex  in  her 
plans. 

A^uod  Sport 

The  all-male  photo  staff  didn’t 
w’elcome  her  last  year  w’ithout 
reservation. 

“We  were  worried  about  clean¬ 
ing  up  our  language,”  laughed 
New’S  Chief  Photographer  Bob 
Doeppers,  who  taught  Patty  to 
process  her  film  and  print  it. 
“But  she  was  a  good  sport  and 
we’ve  all  gotten  used  to  each 
other  by  now.” 

“I  never  have  any’  trouble 
with  the  guys,”  Patty  assesses. 
“They  tease  me,  but  they 
couldn’t  complain  about  my  work 
because  they  taught  me  every¬ 
thing.” 

When  Patty  was  jailed  one 
Friday  night  for  trying  to  get 
a  spot-news  traffic  picture,  the 
entire  photo  staff  from  the  joint- 
owned  but  competitive  morning 
Star  loyally  trooped  off  to  get 
her  out. 

Like  others  on  the  staff,  Pat- 1 
ty  handles  any  photo  assign- 1 
ments  that  happen  in  her  time  | 
{Continued  on  page  .54)  ' 
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C-302 


E.  J.  (Ed)  Smith 


Good 


reasons 


D.  C.  (Don)  Patwell 


\  this  is 
^  great 
Wood  Flong 
territory 


J.  W.  (Wally)  Wood,  Jr. 


T.  R.  (Ray)  Sturm 


From  the  Gulf  States  on  up  through  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
west  to  the  Roekies,  to  the  Canadian  border  and  Great  Lakes, 
Wood  Flonft  eustoiners  are  served  hy  eompetent  eraftsinen  . . . 
Wood  Flon<i  Representatives.  And— they're  proud  to  offer 
the  finest  produets  that  painstaking  researeh  and  development, 
f>lus  36  years  of  effort  and  eountless  thousands  of  dollars, 
can  produce.  To  sample  Wood  Flong  products  and  service 
drop  us  a  line  today  ...  no  obligation. 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


HOOSICK  PALLS,  NEW  YORK 


N«w  York  OHIco:  661  FIHh  Ave.,  Phono:  MU  7-2060 


SeRVIMO  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  IHDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


Nn 

7  DAYS 
A  WEEK 


Call 

Union  Pacific’s 

Open  Line 
for  NEWS 

Give  your  readers 
the  U.  P.  NEWS 
based  on  facts 

Just  call  the  Director  of 
Public  Relations  serving 
your  territory  as  named  below 

OMAHA 

Ed  Schafer 
(402)  271-3476 

PORTLAND 

George  Skorney 
(503)  227-7771 

LOS  ANGELES 

Paul  Harrison 
(213)  685-4350 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

C.  R.  Rockwell 
(801)  363-1544 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

W.  G.  Burden 
(212)  REctor  2-7440 

or  Ridgewood,  N.J. 
(201)  445-0340 


W.  R.  Moore 

General  Director  of  Public  Relations 

Omaha.  Nebr.  68102 


GATEWAY  TO  AND  FROM 
THE  BOOMING  WEST 
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VESTA  WINNERS — American  Meat  Institute's  presi¬ 
dent,  Herrell  DeGrafF,  has  his  picture  taken  with  the 
winners  of  AMI's  Vesta  statuettes  at  the  Newspaper 
Food  Editors  Conference  in  Chicago.  The  award  re¬ 
cipients,  left  to  right:  Kay  Savage,  Detroit  Free  Press; 


Norma  Bidwell,  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator;  Dorothee 
Poison,  Arizona  Republic;  Lee  Borns,  Daytona  Bead) 
News-Journal;  Jeanne  Voltz,  Los  Angeles  Times;  and 
Florence  Shipley,  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald. 


Patty  Haley 

(Continued  from  iia;/e  .^2 1 


slot — 11  a.m.  to  8  p.ni.  Wed- 
nesday-Sunday  on  the  p.ni.  daily. 

“I  really  don’t  like  the  spot 
news  things  like  fires  and  traf¬ 
fic  accidents,  though,”  Patty 
said,  “and  I’ve  asked  not  to  be 
sent  on  them  if  anybody  el.se 
is  around.” 

The  men  don’t  mind.  They’re 
willing  to  handle  the  rough  stuff 
if  they  can  palm  off,  say,  the 
women’s  section  a.ssignments  on 
Patty. 

“Photo  essays  are  my  favor¬ 
ite,  and  I  kind  of  like  fashion 
photography,”  said  Patty,  “and 
feature  stuff.”  But  like  her  male 
colleagues,  she  thinks  a  lot  of 
women’s  page  assignments  are 
“kind  of  dull.” 

So  she  works  a  little  harder 
to  polish  them  up. 

The  News  is  considered  a  pic¬ 
ture  newspaper,  and  News  Wo¬ 
men’s  Editor  Barbara  Beranek 
likes  to  keep  up  the  reputation. 
She  assigns  many  pictures  and 
tries  to  have  Patty  do  them, 
“because  she  takes  time  with 
women’s  groups  and  cares  about 
the  re.sults.” 


“Patty  Stories”  are  as  nu¬ 
merous  at  the  News  as  morgue 
files,  and  her  co-workers  affec¬ 
tionately  call  her  scatterbrained. 
When  a  policeman  stopped  her 
for  inadequate  safety  equipment, 
she  guilelessly  told  him  the 
blacked-out  headlight  would 
come  on  if  he  just  walked  around 
and  kicked  it  please.  When  she 
photographed  the  Indiana  State 
Fair,  she  asked  the  difference 
between  a  cow  and  a  bull  be¬ 
cause,  after  all,  she  wasn’t 
brought  up  on  a  farm,  was  she. 

On  assignment,  Patty  can, 
without  warning,  forget  film, 
lenses,  flash  gun,  or  the  address 
of  where  she’s  going.  Her  dark¬ 
room-mate,  Joe  Young,  openly 
complains  that  the  lady  is  just 
plain  messy  around  the  sink. 

But  the  little  girl  in  the  big 
job  she  didn’t  want  overcomes 
all  the  teasing  with  a  simple 
technique:  she  jirtMluces  good 
pictures. 

• 

Ajieiicy  Cliairiiiaii 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  announc¬ 
ed  the  retirement  of  William  B. 
Lewis  as  chairman  of  the 
agency’s  board  of  directors,  and 
the  election  of  Stephen  Dietz  as 
new  chairman  of  the  board. 


3  Public  Relations 
Houses  Are  Merged 

The  public  relations  firms  ol 
Hal  Leyshon  &  Associates, 
specialists  in  ti'avel  and  indus¬ 
trial  development,  an<l  Terrj' 
Mayer  Associates,  specialists  is 
fashion  publicity,  have  merged 
with  Farley  Manning  .Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc.,  general  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm. 

Roger  Davis,  senior  member 
of  Hal  Layshon  &  Associates, 
will  head  a  department  for  trav 
el  and  industrial  development 
assisted  by  Dick  Hyman,  alsc 
formerly  on  the  Leyshon  staff 
They  will  continue  to  handle  thr 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands  Government 
an  account  that  had  been  with 
Hal  Leyshon  &  Associates  for 
six  years. 

Miss  Mayer  will  become 
fashion  director  for  Farlej 
Manning  A.ssociates  and  wil. 
head  an  expanded  department 
for  Fashion  and  Beauty. 

Farley  Manning  Associate: 
has  a  full-time  staff  of  more 
than  50  people  in  New  York 
Chicago,  Dallas  and  Los  An 
geles.  Among  its  recent  activi 
ties,  the  firm  represented  the 
“Intrepid”  syndicate  in  the 
America’s  Cup  races. 
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WEB  PRESS  nmmmm 

. .  .the  world's  most  versatile  manufacturer  of 
web  offset  press  auxiliary  controls  and  equipment 


It  was  the  immediate  and  universal  acceptance  of  the 
ROMS  Rotating  Union,  first  manufactured  in  Rudy 
Otepka’s  workshop,  that  got  this  $5 
million  a  year  business  off  the  ground 
in  1959  ♦  There  are  now  31  auxiliary 
controls  and  products  in  the  Web  Press 
line  available  for  web  offset  equipment 
*  Probably  the  best  known  WPE 
product  is  the  world  famous  Otepka 
Dryer  with  a  combination  of  flame 
impingement  ribbon  burners  and 
ROMS  ROTATING  ^'8^  velocity  hot  air  nozzles  that 
UNION  impinge  an  even  flame  and  hot 

air  across  the  entire  web  width, 
and  with  console  control  that  gives  the  pressman  instant 
and  complete  heat  control  with 
all  types  of  paper  and  ink 
coverages  *  The  WPE  Flying 
Paster  is  a  fully  automatic 
web  splicer  with  guaranteed 
performance  at  speeds  up 


OTEPKA  DRYER 


to  1600  f.p.m.  without 
excessive  tension  variation 
*  The  WPE  Model  169 
Web  Preconditioner 
employs  direct  flame 
impingement  on  both 

sides  of  the  web  to  remove  lint.  The  tendency  to  blister, 
and  ‘‘baggy  edge"  problems,  are  minimized,  thus 
improving  printing  quality  ♦  The  WPE  Model  164  Ink 
Carriage  Temperature  Control  Unit  stabilizes  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  ink  films  on  the  surface  of  the  rubber 
and  steel  rollers,  permits  the 
use  of  fast-dry  inks  to  reduce 
dryer  heat  requirements,  and 
prevents  drying  of  ink  on 
rollers  due  to  excessive 
frictional  heat  build-up  *  The 
Speedpak  line  of  DC  Drives  is 
a  completely  static, 
regenerative  DC  adjustable 
speed  drive  which  converts 
AC  line  power  directly  to 


FLYING  PASTER 


controlled  DC  power  for  maintaining  the  desired  speed, 
torque,  or  other  controlled  variables  of  a  DC  motor 
*  The  WPE  Model  404 
lUtomatic  Blanket  Washing 
System  quickly  and 
completely  cleans  web 
offset  blankets  ‘‘on  the 
run"  without  stopping  or 
slowing  down  the  press 
^  The  WPE  Model  134 
Web  Guide  is  a  fast, 
accurate  method  of  lateral 
WEB  GUIDE  control  that  guarantees  precise 

web  register  and  whose 
reliability  is  assured  through  the  use  of  photoelectric 
scannersand  solid  state  components  ♦  The  GMA  Stacker 
is  a  precision  engineered,  fully  automatic  machine  which 
arranges  folded  signatures  in 
precision  jogged  bundles 
*  The  Web  Press  Ad-A-Card 
System,  after  2  years  of 
development,  engineering  and 
testing,  will  apply  a  card,  coupon 
or  envelope  anywhere  on  the  web 
where  the  web  passes  over  a  roller, 
in  register,  at  speeds  up  to  72,000 
units  per  hour,  thus  eliminating  a 
bindery  operation.  AD-A-CARD  SYSTEM 


As  mentioned  above,  there  are  now  31  products  in  the  ever 
expanding  Web  Press  line.  New  products  and  dramatically 
new  methods  are  continually  being  developed  and  tested  in 
the  Web  Press  Research  and  Development  Laboratory.  Future 
thinking  is  the  name  of  the  game,  and  better  and  faster  and 
more  efficient  web  offset  printing  of  uniformly  high  quality  is 
the  end  product.  For  literature  on  all  Web  Press  Engineering 
products,  write  to  Mr.  Don  Draper,  at  Web  Press  Engineer¬ 
ing.  He'D  see  that  you  receive  it  by  return  mail,  together 
with  answers  to  any  specific  questions  you  may  have. 
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WEB  PRESS 


59  Industrial  Road 
Addison,  Illinois  60101 


PHONE:  312  543-6000 
TELEGRAM:  WEBPRESS  ADDISON 
TELEX:  25-4490 


ANPA  Offers  Stipend 
For  Production  Study 


The  American  N'ewspajx'r 
Publishers  Association  Founda¬ 
tion  is  offering  a  combined  fel¬ 
lowship  and  internship  program 
in  information  science  engineer¬ 
ing.  The  two-year  program,  at 
the  graduate  school  level,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  prepare  young  men 
for  careers  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  management  and  re¬ 
search. 

The  award,  made  possible  by 
a  grant  from  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  Foundation,  consists  of  a 
$3,000  fellowship  for  study  and 
research  for  the  19C8-69  aca¬ 
demic  year  followed  by  a  one- 
year  internship  with  the  .ANP.A 


Research  Institute. 

The  program  represents  a 
pioneering  effort  by  the  ANPA 
Foundation  to  attract  men  with 
broad  technical  backgrounds  to 
work  on  daily  newspapers.  Such 
men  will  l)e  needed  to  guide 
newspapers  through  an  era 
of  accelerating  technological 
change,  according  to  Stanford 
Smith,  general  manager  of  the 
Foundation. 

The  technologies  covered  by 
the  tei'm  “information  engineer¬ 
ing  science”  include  the  fields  of 
information  retrieval,  data  proc¬ 
essing,  image  formation  and 
data  transmission. 


.Application  for  the  fellow¬ 
ship  is  open  to  any  qualified 
young  man  with  a  baccalaureate 
degree  who  either  meets  the 
requirements  for  admission  to 
graduate  school  or  is  presently 
in  graduate  school.  Candidates 
may  select  their  own  university. 

During  the  year  of  internship 
the  Fellow  will  study  and  work 
at  the  research  laboratory  of  the 
.ANP.A  Research  Institute  in 
Easton,  Pa.  as  well  as  in  the 
Institute’s  research  program  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  on  the  staffs  of 
one  or  more  daily  newspapers. 

Applications  for  the  fellow- 
ship-internship  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  ANPA  Foundation 
no  later  than  Feb.  1,  1968.  They 
should  include  a  signed  applica¬ 
tion  form,  official  transcript  of 
college  and  university  grades, 
letters  of  recommendation  and  a 


plan  of  study  prepared  by  the 
candidate  which  will  demon¬ 
strate  his  interest  and  fitness 
for  academic  work  in  informa¬ 
tion  engineering  science  leading 
to  a  position  of  leadership  in 
newspaper  technology-  and  man¬ 
agement. 

Selection  of  the  Fellow  will 
be  based  on  academic  records 
and  recommendations  regarding 
the  candidate’s  ability  to  carry 
out  his  proposed  plan  of  study 
during  the  tenure  of  the  award. 
.Announcement  of  the  Fellow’s 
selection  will  l)e  made  no  later 
than  -April  15. 

.Applications  are  to  be  sent  to 
Stewart  R.  Macdonald,  ANPA 
Foundation,  750  Third  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 


Controllers  Set 


niEmo  TO: 

REPORTERS,  COPVIURITERS 
EDITORS^ROOKEHDglS 

&mdiu>ma 


..Is  a  registered  Westinghouse 
Trademark  and  Service  Mark 

We  use  it  as  a  trademark  to  identify  the 
‘‘LAUNDROMAT"  Washers  and  Drycleaners 
we  manufacture  for  the  Self-Service 
Laundry  Industry. 


As  a  Service  Mark  it  identifies  thousands 
of  Self-Service  Laundry  establishments 
licensed  by  Westinghouse  to  display  the 
"LAUNDROMAT”  Sign. 


Send  for  free  euide  on  how  to  use  the 
Westinghouse  Mark  “Laundromat" 


So . . .  please  don’t  use  our  mark  to  iden¬ 
tify  or  describe  just  any  washer  or 
self-service  laundry  store ...  use  it  dis¬ 
tinctively  as  a  proper  adjective  followed 
by  a  generic  word  and... of  course, 
never  in  lower  case  letters. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
Commercial  Products  Department 
Mansfield,  Ohio  44902 

A^You  can  be  sure  if  it’s 
Westinghouse 


For  20th  Annual 
Parley  Oct.  22 

St.  Louis 

The  financial  anil  accounting 
officers  of  250  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  will  attend  the  20th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Institute 
of  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers,  Oct.  22-25  In 
the  Chase-Park  Plaza  Hotel. 

Computer  applications  for 
typesetting  and  accounting,  per¬ 
sonnel  procedures  and  credit 
problems  will  be  discussed  at 
technical  sessions.  The  presi¬ 
dents  of  three  other  newspaper 
associations  will  address  the 
group:  Merrell  DuBois,  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives;  Thomas  McFarland, 
Advertising  Media  Credit  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association,  and  J. 
Dwight  Phillips,  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Purchas¬ 
ing  Executives. 

‘People  Problems' 

’  The  International  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  will  be 
repi-esented  on  the  program  by 
its  general  manager,  Cyrus  H. 
Favor.  In  addition,  four  past 
presidents  of  the  Newspaper 
Personnel  Relations  Association 
will  man  a  “People  Problems” 
panel. 

I  Robert  P.  Thome,  comptroller 
■  and  assistant  secretary-treasur- 
j  er,  Wnahimfton  Pont,  is  presi- 
i  dent  of  INCFO. 

Dell  B.  Stafford,  secretary- 
treasurer,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch,  heads  the  local  commit¬ 
tee  in  charge  of  the  event,  and 
serving  with  him  is  Herman  0. 
Wilkat,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  (ilobe-Denwcrat.  The  pro- 
giam  chairman  is  Cleo  Smith, 
controller  and  assistant  secre¬ 
tary,  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette, 
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What  s  the  value 
of  a  Byline? 


Years  of  a  man’s  professional  life  can  pass  before  he  rates 
a  byline. 

Some  never  make  it. 

Those  that  do  can  usually  be  depended  on  to  deliver 
their  story  with  the  integrity  and  skill  befitting  their  byline. 

We  make  medicines  for  doctors  to  prescribe.  And,  we  make 
them  with  integrity  and  skill. 

Whether  life-saving  or  not,  we  feel  they  demand  that  we 
put  ourselves  on  the  line— and  we  do. 


For  a  free  copy  of  What's  Behind  a  Drug  Name,  write  to  the  Public  Relations  Department. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


cmci  LA  rio> 

Five  ABC  Rule 
Changes  Endorsed 


CllU'AGlt 

The  ABC  Newspaper  Advi- 
soiy  Committee,  meeting  here 
(Oct.  6)  endorsed  five  of  six 
])ropo.sals  for  changes  in  news¬ 
paper  reports  currently  being 
studied  by  the  board  of  the  Au- 
«lit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

The  commitee  of  1(>  member 
publishers,  also  approved  a  res¬ 
olution  recommending  review  of 
newspaper  representation  on  the 
.\BC  board  of  directors. 

In  other  action,  the  A<lvisory 
Committee  urged  continued 
study  of  a  proposal  that  ABC 
issue  verified  reports  on  demo¬ 
graphic  characteristics  of  mem- 
l>er  newspaper  audiences. 

Discussion  of  current  propos¬ 
als  for  six  changes  in  rules  gov¬ 
erning  ABC  newspaper  reports 
brought  endor.sement  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

•  A  revision  to  provide  that 
newspaper  publishers  be  given 
option  of  reporting  average  paid 
circulation  according  to  a  “Pri¬ 
mary  Market  Area,”  instea«l  of 
by  “City  Zone,”  “Retail  Trad- 


To  Get  Your  Share  Of 
WORCESTER'S 


MILLION 

DOLLARS 

in  Retail  Sales 


In  the  nation's 

6th 

Largest  Ma.'^ket 

BOSTON- 

WORCESTER 


Schedule  Your  Newspaper 
Advertising  Accordingly 
in  the 

WORCESTER 
TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

Most  Advertisers  Do! 


ing  Zone”  and  “All  Othei.” 

•  .4  mle  revision  which  woubl 
make  it  mandatoi’y  for  all  pub¬ 
lishers  reporting  circulation  by 
a  primaiy  market  area,  whether 
in  lieu  of  City  and  Retail  Tra<l- 
ing  zones  or  as  supplementary 
information,  to  provide  a  map 
of  such  areas  in  Audit  Reports. 

•  ‘A  rule  revision  which 
would  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  newspapers  report  their 
one-day  analysis  of  gross  distri¬ 
bution  by  delivery  method  (i.  e., 
dealers  and  carriers,  motor 
routes,  and  mail).  While  the 
analysis  by  method  of  delivery* 
would  remain  at  the  publisher’s 
option,  the  rule  would  call  only 
for  a  single  total  for  each  list¬ 
ing  in  the  Paragraph  3  break¬ 
down  of  cities  or  towns  receiv¬ 
ing  25  or  more  copies  daily. 

•  A  i*ule  revision  which  would 
))ermit  newspapers  selling  a<l- 
vertising  separately  for  zoned 
editions  or  other  portions  of 
their  total  distribution  to  report 
the  circulation  for  such  units 
separately. 

•  A  rule  revision  which  would 
give  publishers  the  option  of  re¬ 
porting  a  Paragraph  3  (one-day 
gross  <listribution)  analysis  for 
their  newspapers  as  a  .supple¬ 
ment  with  Publisher’s  State¬ 
ments.  The  Paragraph  3  analy¬ 
sis  is  currently  required  annual¬ 
ly  in  Audit  Reports,  but  is  not 
included  with  the  semi-annual 
Publisher’s  Statements. 

A  sixth  i)roposal,  which  woubl 
require  analysis  of  circulation 
by  town  or  community  within 
the  “City  Zone”  but  outside  the 
corporate  city  of  publication, 
was  not  brought  to  a  vote. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  development* 
that  are  taking  piace  —  in- 
oreased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  in¬ 
vested  in  Australia. 

T*  kMi  In  touch  with  mnrkotlni, 
aSvortUint.  publithint  and  graohic 
aril  In  Auitralla  road 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PuhU^ted  jwtmiihAy 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  ^9 

Camar  Butt  B  Clitdtll  Sts.,  Surry  Hilit, 
SySnsy,  Australia 


Committee  members  also 
agreed  that  a  proposal  for  re¬ 
visions  of  Autlit  Report  format 
and  typography  should  receive 
the  attentions  of  the  ABC 
Board’s  Public  Relations  and 
Kducation  Committee,  and  that 
the  opinions  of  atlvertisers  and 
advertising  agencies  should  be 
obtained. 

Record  representation  of 
members  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  ABC  Oct.  18  and  19  has 
alreatly  been  assured  with  an 
all-time  high  in  advance  proxy 
and  personal  registrations.  The 
annual  meeting,  first  to  be  held 
outside  Chicago  and  New  York 
City,  will  take  place  at  the  Roy¬ 
al  York  Hotel  in  Toronto. 

A  proposed  resolution  from 
the  Newspaper  Division’s  Re¬ 
view  Committee,  calling  for  the 
dissolution  of  ABC’s  affiliate, 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Marketing 
Sen  ices,  has  produced  vigorous 
•sentiments,  both  pro  and  con. 
-Action  on  this  matter  will  come 
up  at  the  Newspaper  Division 
meeting  Wednestlay  afternoon. 

A.VT’A  Slulenienl 

Directors  of  the  American 
tion  have  had  two  meetings  re¬ 
cently  with  the  directors  of  ABC 
in  an  effort  “to  alleviate  the  in¬ 
ternal  controversies  which  have 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
lieen  developing  within  ABC,” 
memliers  of  ANPA  were  advised 
this  week. 

The  ANPA  Board  reviewetl 
the  .4BMS  controversy  and 
then,  as  individual  publishers 
and  not  l)ehalf  of  ANPA,  con- 
clutled  that  “no  substantial  need 
was  shown  for  ARMS  and  that 
it  offers  potential  harm  to  one- 
third  of  the  tri-partite  organ¬ 
ization.” 

The  ANP.A  announcement  of 
this  action  added:  “ARMS  in¬ 
trudes  a  serious  divisive  force 
which  is  detracting  from  the 
needed  motiernization  of  the 
-ABC  itself.” 

-ANPA  memliers  were  urged 
to  participate  in  all  effoits  to 
find  fair  solutions  to  the  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  in  the  ABC. 

Eighteen  of  the  ABC  Board’s 
31  directorships  become  vacant 
with  terms  ending  at  this  meet¬ 
ing.  F'ive  of  these  directors 
have  already  announced  they 
I  would  not  be  seeking  re-election 
and  another  is  being  contested. 

Pre.sentation  of  resolutions 
and  election  of  directors  take 
))lace  Thursday  morning. 

• 

Ketsi^iis  from  BO  AC 

Gilliert  L.  Carter,  public  re¬ 
lations  manager  for  British 
Overseas  .Airways  Corporation 
in  the  United  States  announced 
his  resignation,  effective  Oct.  31, 
for  personal  reasons.  He  joined 
the  airlines  in  1961  from  the 
London  Daily  Herald. 


Circulators  Given 
Promotion  Citations 

Wasiungto.n 

Flight  newspapers  represent¬ 
ing  circulations  ranging  from 
under  10,000  to  more  than  half¬ 
million  were  awarded  placiues  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  pro¬ 
motional  efforts  during  the  past 
six  months.  The  awards  were 
presented  at  the  banquet  of  the 
Inter-State  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  50th  anni¬ 
versary  meeting  heie  Sept.  24- 
27. 

Winning  newspapers  were: 

Under  10,000  —  (iettyabiirg 
(Pa.)  Times,  McKnight  Guise, 
and  Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Record- 
Herald,  Richard  Kitzmiller. 

10  to  20,000 — Lock  Haven 
(Pa.)  Express,  Wendell  H. 
Wright,  and  Chatnbersbury 
(Pa.)  Public  Opinion,  L.  Carroll 
Hartle. 

20  to  80,000 — Perth  A  mboy 
(N.J.)  Evening  News,  L.  Scott 
Dlsen,  and  Paterson.  Morning 
Call,  William  P.  Monahan. 

Ov'er  80,000  —  Washington 
Evening  Star,  William  G.  Mer¬ 
ritt,  and  Bergen  Record,  Edward 
L.  Bennett. 

Fldward  M.  Sechtman,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Baltimore 
News-.\merican,  presented  the 
awards. 

• 

New  Weekly  Paper 
In  Snhnrban  Area 

Winston-Salkm,  N.C. 

The  Forsyth  Suburbanite  has 
come  off  the  press.  It  will  be 
jiublished  weekly  for  distribution 
on  Thursday  and  F''riday. 

Stephen  Neal  is  editor  and 
publisher.  The  newspaper  has 
its  offices  at  3724  Reynolda  Road 
here.  Neal  also  is  publisher  of 
the  King  Times  with  offices  on 
U.S.  Highway  52. 

An  eight-page  newsjiaper  was 
jirinted  with  a  press  run  of 
11,000.  The  Pfafftown  .Jaycees 
are  supporting  a  circulation 
campaign  for  the  newspaper. 
Their  goal  is  4,000  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

“We  plan  to  mail  most  of  our 
papers  so  that  readers  may  re¬ 
ceive  them  by  Thursday  or  Fri¬ 
day,”  Neal  said. 

• 

Texas  Weekly  Solti 

Mknari),  Tkx. 

The  weekly  Menard  News  has 
been  sold  to  David  M.  Young 
and  three  associates,  it  w’as  an¬ 
nounced  by  Robert  S.  Weddle, 
publishpe  since  1956.  W’eddle  is 
Joining  the  University  of  Texas 
Press  in  Austin  as  pioduction 
manager.  Young  was  appointed 
publisher  and  editor  on  Oct.  1. 
His  associates  are  G.  W.  Lyon, 
publisher  of  the  Mason  County 
News;  Ted  Polk,  also  of  the 
Mason  paper;  and  W.  T.  Rogers 
of  Eastland,  Tex. 
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Why  Abitibi  put  its  pioneer  research  department 
into  a  new  million-dollar  home 


New  printing  techniques  and  high-speed  presses  have 
increased  the  demand  for  exceptional  newsprint  perform¬ 
ance.  A  leader  in  forest  products  research  for  fifty  years, 
Abitibi  has  met  the  challenge.  Our  quality  has  always  been 
outstanding  and  we  intend  maintaining  that  standard. 

The  importance  of  adequate  research  facilities  to  develop 
new  products  and  improve  existing  ones  is  obvious.  But 


just  as  important  is  our  desire  to  make  the  most  of  the 
forest  yield.  This  way  we  can  be  sure  that  our  products 
will  be  made  and  sold  as  economically  as  possible. 

Your  Abitibi  Representative  can  keep  you  up  to  date 
with  the  most  recent  developments  in  the  industry.  Be¬ 
cause  many  of  them  will  be  taking  place  at  that  million^- 
dollar  home  of  a  pioneer. 


ABITIBI  PAPER  SALES  LTD.  -  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Abitibi  delivers  more  than  paper 

Visit  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Pavilion  at  Canada's  eX|X)(,7  in  Montreal 


news-people 


CLARENCE  M.  (LARRY)  FLINT, 
corporate  vicepresident  of  Chas. 

T.  Main  Inc.,  plant  design  Engi¬ 
neers  of  Boston,  has  been  named 
recipient  of  the  1967  A.  F.  Lewis 
Memorial  Award  as  "Graphic 

Arts  Man  of  the  Year."  The 
award,  sponsored  by  Graphic  Arts 
Monthly  magazine,  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Flint  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Printing  Industries  of 

America  in  Washington.  He  was 
the  first  research  director  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

*  *  * 

Tho.mas  J.  Mi’RPHY,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Waltham 
(Mass.)  News-Tribune,  was 
elected  president  of  the  New 
England  Associated  Press  News 
Executives  Association. 

*  *  * 

Charles  NicxtDEMt  s  —  from 
Washington  bureau,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  to  Chicago  as  poli¬ 
tical  editor.  Starting  in  1956 
with  the  Daily  News,  Nicodemus 
did  investigating  reporting  in 
Chicago  and  in  the  Illinois  state 
capital  of  Springfield.  He  was 
assigned  to  Washington  five 
years  ago. 

»  ♦  * 

Roy  Miller,  assistant  state 
editor  and  outdoors  editor  of  the 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital-Jour- 
nal — named  sports  editor  of  the 
Pittsburg  (Kans.)  Headlight- 
Sun,  succeeding  Carroll  Arn¬ 
old,  who  has  accepted  a  public 
relations  job. 


Sports  Editor  Named 

Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 

David  Siddon,  35,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Van  Nuys 
(Calif.)  Valley  Times  and  then 
an  account  executive  with  Carl 
Byoir  and  Associates  and  later 
with  Harshe-Rotman  &  Druck, 
public  relations,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sports  editor  of  the 

Costa  Mesa  Daily  Pilot.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  William  Doner,  w-ho  joined 
Carroll  Shelby,  auto  racing  ex¬ 
ecutive,  as  director  of  special 
projects  at  Playa  Del  Rey,  Calif. 
«  *  * 

Lee  Stone,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  with  the  Topeka 
(Kans.)  Capital- Journal — to  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Salina 
(Kans.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Clayton  Han.no.n,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Klamath 

Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  &  News, 
later  sports  writer  with  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal — to 
community  affairs  coordinator 
for  Multoomah  County,  a  new 
position. 

*  *  « 

Jerry  Ruhlow,  feature  writer 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer — named  real  estate  edi¬ 
tor.  He  will  continue  to  write  a 
weekly  column,  “On  the  Road.” 
*  *  « 

Al  Bassett,  business  manager 
of  the  Orange  (Calif.)  News — 

transferred  by  Freedom  News¬ 

papers  to  publisher  of  the  La 
Habra-Brea  (Calif.)  Star-Prog¬ 
ress,  succeeding  Earl  Parsons, 
resigned.  Don  Meyer — from  the 
La  Habra-Brea  staff,  replaced 
Bassett  in  Orange. 

*  «  ♦ 

William  D.  Viets,  former 
business  writer,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union — to  information 
services  staff,  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Electric  Company. 


An  owner’s  decision  to  sell  his  newspaper  is  his 
own  to  make.  In  considering  such  a  step  he  must 
have  the  benefit  of  confidential  professional  ad¬ 
vice. 

How  much  and  to  whom  are  the  important 
questions.  Our  forty  years  of  experience  enables 
us  to  give  you  the  answers.  A  consultation  involves 
no  obligation. 

Allen  Kander— George  J.  Cooper 

Negotiators  for  the  Purchase 
and  Sale  of  Daily  Newspapers 
270  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10017 
Area  Code  212-687-3727 


MAURICE  HICKEY,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  Today  since  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  March  1966  at  Cocoa, 
Fla.,  has  been  named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Gannett  Florida  which 
publishes  Today,  the  Titusville  Star- 
Advocate,  Evening  Tribune  in 
Cocoa  and  operates  radio  station 
WEZY.  A.  H.  Neuharth,  president 
of  Gannett  Florida,  announced 
the  appointment.  Hickey,  33,  is 
a  native  of  Biddeford,  Maine.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Maine  Uni¬ 
versity  school  of  journalism.  He 
was  business  manager  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers  at  Elmira,  N.Y. 
before  moving  to  Florida. 

*  *  * 

Lawrence  L.  Wade,  general 
manager  of  the  Newhall  (Calif.) 
Signxil — appointed  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Land  Co.  He  was  a  for¬ 
mer  director  of  promotion  with 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Daily 
Press. 

*  *  * 

Robert  R.  Barker,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Garden  Grove  (Calif.) 
Orange  County  Evening  News — 
appointed  managing  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Woodw'ard  Can¬ 
non.  Other  changes:  Mel  Lil- 
LEY,  managing  editor  of  the  four 
West  Orange  Publishing  Corp. 
weekly  publications;  Ted  Krec, 
city  editor,  replacing  Stanley 
Dunn,  resigned;  Leonard  Sar- 
GEANT,  assistant  city  editor; 
John  Lucero,  real  estate  editor. 

V  »  4> 

Wade  L.  Maplethorpe,  re¬ 
tiring  after  45  years  with  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  Press  Telegram  and  prede¬ 
cessor  publications,  including 
long  service  as  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

*  * 

Michael  Flynn  —  named 
Olympia,  Wash.,  bureau  man¬ 
ager  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national.  He  succeeds  Gordon 
Schultz,  who  resigned  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  w’eekly  newspaper  at 
Lacey,  Wash. 


Paddock  Newspapers 
Have  Staff  Changes 

Eight  staff  promo. ions  and 
changes  for  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions’  16  suburban  tri-weekly 
newspapers  headquartered  in 
Arlington  Heights,  Ill.,  have 
been  announced  by  Charles  E. 
Hayes,  executive  editor.  They 
are: 

Clifford  G.  Rowe,  from  copy- 
desk  chief  to  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor; 

Kenneth  A.  Knox,  from  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  to  copy  edi¬ 
tor  and  special  assignment 
writer; 

Patricia  Hansel,  from  news; 
editor  of  Bensenville  Register 
to  county  news  editor  of  the 
chain’s  six  DuPage  County  edi¬ 
tions; 

Thomas  Jachimiec,  from  re¬ 
porter  Southwest  News-Herald, 
Chicago,  to  news  editor  of  Ben¬ 
senville  Register  and  Wood  Dale 
Register; 

Betty  Forrester,  from  Arling¬ 
ton  Heights  Herald  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  to  Cook  Coun¬ 
ty  special  assignment  features 
writer ; 

John  Clifford,  recent  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  from  Southern 
Illinois  University  to  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  for  Arling 
ton  Heights  Herald; 

Phillip  Kurth,  recent  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  from  Northern  Il¬ 
linois  University  to  sports- 
writer;  and 

Charles  Willour,  from  Uni 
versity  of  Minnesota  to  sports 
writer. 

*  *  * 

Grace  Cavanaugh — honored 
by  co-workers  on  her  retirement 
as  social  editor,  Springfielc 
( Mass.)  Daily  News  and  Spring- 
field  Sunday  Republican.  Shf 
was  with  the  Springfield  News 
papers  for  45  years. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Donald  L.  Oat,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Norwich  (Conn.) 
Bulletin,  has  been  elected  per¬ 
manent  chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Educational  Televisior 
Advisory  Committee.  Mrs.  Lucy 
Bartlett  Crosbie,  publisher  of 
the  Willimantic  Daily  Chron¬ 
icle,  has  been  named  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  public  relations  chair¬ 
man. 

*  #  * 

Helen  W.  TenBrook  ha.' 
been  appointed  executive  editor 
of  The  World  of  Coos  Bay 
(Ore.)  by  Sheldon  F.  Sackett. 
editor  and  publisher  of  World 
Newspapers.  She  retains  her 
title  of  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Blakeslee  to  Receive 
Dentistry  Story  Award 

Chicago 

Alton  L.  Blakeslee,  science 
writer  for  the  Associated  Press, 
and  the  editors  of  Better  Homes 
&  Gardens  have  been  named 
winners  in  the  two  divisions  of 
the  1967  American  Dental  Asso¬ 
ciation  Science  Writers  Award 
competition. 

Blakeslee  took  top  honors  in 
the  newspaper  division  for  his 
two-part  series  on  advances  in 
dental  research. 

The  article,  “Family  Dental 
Care:  What  Are  The  Facts,” 

I)ublished  in  the  June  1967  issue 
of  Better  Homes,  won  first  place 
in  the  magazine  division. 

Blake.slee  and  health  editoi- 
Gerald  Knox,  representing  Bet¬ 
ter  Homes  &  Gardens,  will  re¬ 
ceive  plaques  and  $1,000  cash 
awards  at  the  ADA’s  108th  an¬ 
nual  session,  Oct.  29-Noveml)er  2 
in  Washington. 

In  the  newspaper  division,  six  .  . . . . . . 

awards  of  merit  were  also  given  merly  of  Newsweek  magazine,  business,  is  the  new  president  of 
to  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  and  has  joined  the  Philadelphia  Bui-  the  Press  Club  of  Atlantic  City, 
five  of  its  staff  members  for  a  letm’s  Washington  staff.  He  succeeds  Frank  Prenper- 

series  of  articles,  editorials  and  ♦  *  ♦  gast,  political  reporter  for  the 

cartoons  which  supported  unsuc-  Frank  F.  Wi  nikhie,  formerly  Press, 
cessful  efforts  to  provide  Hono-  of  the  C'«»w/e«  (N.  J.)  C’oitnVr  *  *  * 

lulu  with  fluoridated  drinking  Post,  has  been  named  informa-  David  M.  Nichol,  foreign  cor- 

water.  tion  director  at  the  Einstein  respondent  for  the  Chicago  Dailg 

The  five  staff  members  who  Medical  Center.  News — joined  the  editorial  page 

will  receive  plaques  are:  George  *  ♦  ♦  staff  as  a  specialist  on  interna- 

Chaplin,  Shirley  Gallina,  John  Sean  Ryan  has  resigned  as  tional  relations  and  will  return 
Griffin,  Gene  Hunter  and  Harry  assistant  photo  editor  of  the  to  foreign  assignment  next  fall. 
Lyons.  Philadelphia  Bulletin  to  join  *  *  ♦ 

*  *  *  WCAU-TV  as  an  assignment  Ned  Thomas — named  editor 

Tom  Sellers,  columnist  and  editor.  and  associate  publisher  of  the 

assistant  managing  editor—  ♦  ♦  •  Angeles  (Wash.)  Evening 

named  an  associate  editor  of  the  Bill  Crawford,  formerly  an  News.  He  is  a  former  editor 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  and  assistant  night  news  editor  at  and  co-publisher  of  the  Moses 
Sunday  Ledger-Enquirer.  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press — to  Lake  (Wash.)  Columbia  Basin 

*  *  *  the  morning  Baltimore  Sun  copy  Herald. 

Forbes  Julian,  a  member  of  desk.  ♦  ♦  * 

the  La  Porte  (Ind.)  Herald-  *  *  *  Jerry  C.  Ausbanp,  night  city 

Argus  staff  for  42  years;  w’as  Louis  Greenberg,  for  more  editor  of  the  Columbia  (S.C.) 
managing  editor  and  editor  of  than  .30  years  sports  editor  of  State— to  associate  editor  of  the 
the  editorial  page — retired.  the  Atlantic  City  Press  liefore  Shelby  (N.C.)  Daily  Star. 


RALPH  BREM,  a  member  of  the 
staff  for  10  years  and  an  assistant 
city  editor  for  the  past  three 
years,  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press.  He  succeeds  Leo 
Koeberlein,  who  is  now  executive 
editor.  Brem  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  copy  boy  in 
the  classified  ad  department  of 
the  old  Sun-Telegraph. 

Heads  News  Service 

Los  Angeles 
Charles  M.  Riley  has  been 
promoted  from  vicepresident  to 
president  of  City  News  Service 
of  Los  Angeles,  He  succeeds 
Rodney  D.  Voigt,  who  will  de¬ 
vote  full  time  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Enterprise,  of  which  he  is  vice 
president  and  managing  editor, 
Jo.seph  M.  Quinn,  deputy  mayor 
of  Los  Angeles  and  owner  of 
CNS,  continues  on  leave  as  CNS 
board  chairman. 


AWARDS  FOR  GENERAL  EXCELLENCE  were  received  for  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  by  J.  P.  Hladky  Jr.,  (left)  and  by  Dale  E. 
Carroll  for  the  Keokuk  Gate  City,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  in  Des  Moines. 


Ken  Lockerby — from  copy 
boy,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  to 
general  assignment  reporter. 
West  Chester  (Pa.)  Daily  Local 
News. 


Fred  C.  Benson,  circulation 
manager — named  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  personnel  manager  of 
the  Ridgewood  (N.  J.)  News¬ 
papers.  Edward  J,  Ferris — as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager. 


Stephen  W.  Pogust — from 
the  Vineland  (N.  J.)  Times- 
Joumal  to  news  editor,  Oneonta 
(N.  Y.)  Star. 


^  AND  COMPANy 


Francis  A.  Fitch — from  re¬ 
tail  advertising  salesman,  Pas- 
saic-Clifton  (N.  J.)  Herald- 
News,  to  classified  advertising 
manager,  Oneonta  (N,  Y.) 

Star. 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


BEN  WICKS  CARTOON 


1 34  daily  newspapers  in  North  America  publish  the  Wicks 
cartoon,  "so  uncanny  is  hit  knack  of  anticipating  the  news" 
(Time  magazine  8/ 1 8/67 ) . 

8  releases  weekly  in  1  -  or  1  '/z -column  mats  or  reproduction 
proofs,  air  mailed  daily. 

jGos5lngeles‘34mes  SYNDICATE 

Timet  Mirror  Sifuere  /  Lot  Angelet,  California  900S3  /  Telephone  (213)  625-2343 


TEmple  3-301 S 
tALEIGH,  N.  C. 
1907  McDonald  lane 


Robert  Zeis — from  assistant 
personnel  manager  to  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post.  He  started  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Post  as  a  classified 
ad  salesman  in  1955. 
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lars  per  year.  Convinced  that  the  best  way  to 
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N'e»* sprint  Prices 

A  thin!  aiea  in  which  SNPA  has  l)een 
involved  this  year  is  newsprint.  Acting  on  un¬ 
confirmed  but  reliable  advance  information  that 
the  newsprint  manufacturers  would  soon  an¬ 
nounce  price  increases,  the  SNPA  Board  of 
Directors  in  their  February  meeting  adopted 
a  resolution  opposing  such  an  increase  as  un¬ 
warranted  and  urging  the  expansion  of  the 
newsprint  industry  in  the  South. 

Led  by  Canadian  newsprint  producers,  all 
suppliers  subsequently  did  announce  increases 
of  $3  per  ton  effective  July  1.  But  l)efore  that 
<late  some  major  producers  also  announced  a 
.^1  per  ton  incentive  rate  reduction  for  u.se  of 
double-tiered  super-sized  freight  car  loadings 
leaving  in  effect  a  net  increase  of  $2.  Many 
newspapers  cannot  take  advantage  of  this  type 
of  newsprint  shipment,  however,  and  must  pay 
the  full  $.3  per  ton.  Thus,  this  second  price  in- 
ciease  within  a  period  of  14  months  verifies 
concern  of  SNPA  over  higher  costs  in  the 
newspaper  industry.  SNPA  also  had  spoken 
out  against  the  previous  hike  in  lOfifi. 

Southern  newspapers  last  year  consumed 
I’a  million  tons  of  newsprint,  or  approximately 
20  per  cent  of  the  nine  million  tons  consumed 
by  all  U.S.  newspapers.  The  South  is  the  fast¬ 
est  growing  newsprint  consumer  in  the  nation, 
our  use  having  increased  40  per  cent  in  this 
ai-ea  during  the  past  10  years  com|)ared  with 
a  27  per  cent  increase  in  the  U.S. 

The  latest  price  increase  will  cost  Southern 
newspapers  nearly  four  and  a  half  million  dol- 


combat  this  price  trend,  SNPA  continues  to 
work  toward  establishment  of  additional  do¬ 
mestic  new'sprint  mills  in  our  region. 

Other  areas  in  which  SNPA  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  active  this  year  include  postal,  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  and  lalwr  relations. 

Through  its  Postal  Committee  (whose  re¬ 
port  is  included  in  the  committee  reports  book¬ 
let)  SNPA,  plus  many  individual  newspapers 
vigorously  opposed  congressional  proposals  to 
substantially  increase  second  class  postal  rates. 

Advertisers  to  be  ('.iled 

The  advertising  promotion  includes  recogni¬ 
tion  of  two  leading  newspaper  advertisers  w’ho 
will  be  cited  at  the  annual  convention.  All  com¬ 
mittees  have  readily  and  enthusiastically  ren¬ 
dered  seiwice  during  the  year  and  their  reports 
are  worth  your  study. 

The  Labor  Relations  Department  has  con¬ 
tinued  its  excellent  service  to  the  membership 
both  by  providing  analytical  information  on 
developments  in  this  area  and  by  supplying 
specific  counsel  and  advice  when  called  for. 
The  report  of  that  department  is  must  reading. 

Finally,  the  cspirit-de-corps  and  camaraderie 
which  exist  among  the  SNPA  membership  are 
unique,  inspiring  an<l  rewarding.  The  spirit  of 
SNPA  transcends  the  usual  aims  and  functions 
of  a  trade  association  and  is,  in  fact,  “a  way  of 
life”  Southern  life,  if  you  please,  suh! 

It  would  be  impossible  to  cite  in  this  report 
all  those  persons  who  have  contributed  their 
energies  and  time  towai'd  the  successful 
operation  of  SNPA  this  year.  But  I  do  com¬ 
mend  and  thank  Walter  Johnson  Jr.,  Claude 
Capers,  their  patient-forbearing-gracious  staff 
personnel  in  Chattanooga,  and  the  SNPA  offi¬ 
cers  and  directors. 


Daily  Starts 
Double  Series 

Eugene,  Ore. 

National  Newspaper  Week  got 
more  than  the  usual  promotion- 
ad  and  window-placard  treat¬ 
ment  here  where  the  Eugene 
Register-duard  is  celebrating 
its  centennial  year. 

Two  major  editorial  projects 
were  timed  to  coincide  with  the 
start  of  NNW  on  Sunday,  Oct. 
8.  These  were  a  48-page  100th 
anniversary  section  and  a  19- 
j)art  adventure  series  on  the  his- 
tor\-  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  centennial  section  con¬ 
tains  a  condensation  of  the  book- 
length  R-G  history  by  Warren 
Price,  late  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon. 

The  sectifm  accepted  no  ad¬ 
vertising.  Its  content  include*! 
facsimiles  of  historic  front 
pages,  reprints  of  news  stories 
from  the  past  and  background 
articles  by  staffers. 

The  se<iuence  of  19  articles  on 
the  Northwest,  titled  Tales  of 
Two  Nations,  were  written  by 
.Stan  Bettis,  a  freelancer.  Lyle 
Tay.son,  artist,  was  commis¬ 
sioned  to  paint  20  canvasses  and 
draw  60  black  and  white  illus¬ 
trations  to  supplement  the  text. 

Tales  of  Two  Nations  is  run- 

•62 


ning  in  the  newspaper’s  Sunday 
magazine.  Emerald  Empire.  It 
is  l)eing  offered  to  Oregon 
schools  at  cost  for  classroom  use. 

• 

Anderson  Will  Work 
On  Journalism  Project 

S^-RACUSE,  N.Y. 

The  appointment  of  Clarence 
C.  Anderson,  former  general 
manager-editor  of  newspapers  in 
Illinois  and  Massachusetts,  as  an 
administrative  assistant  in  the 
School  of  Journalism,  Syracuse 
University,  has  been  announced 
by  Dr.  Rol>ert  Root. 

His  newspaper  experience  be¬ 
gan  in  19.76  at  the  Holyoke 
( -Mas.s.)  T  ranscript-  Telegram, 
where  he  served  as  an  assistant 
editor.  He  was  general  manager- 
editor  of  the  EdwnrdJtville 
(Ill.)  IntelUgenrer  for  six  years 
and  most  recently  held  the  same 
position  at  the  Westfield  (Mass.) 
Xeu's  Advertiser,  a  14,000  circu¬ 
lation  weekly. 

He  also  worked  part-time  as  a 
reporter  for  the  St.  Louis  Glohe- 
hemoerat  and  is  presently  em¬ 
ployed  pai  t-time  by  the  Syracuse 
He  raid- Journal  working  on  the 
copy  desk  and  as  an  editorial 
contributor. 

Ander.son  will  be  assistant  to 
Dr.  Root,  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism,  who  heads  the  Mental 
Health  Information  Program. 


Travel  Brochure  Ad 
.Service  in  Magazine 

Milwaukee 
The  .Milwaukee  Journal  is  in¬ 
troducing  a  new  travel  and  vaca¬ 
tion  service  Sunday,  Nov.  19. 
Travel  brochures  will  be  fea- 
ture<l  in  the  four  or  more  center 
jiages  of  the  Sunday  rotogravure 
Picture  Journal.  Each  page  will 
be  limited  to  40  brochures  in  full 
color  and  20  words  of  de.scrip- 
tive  cojiy. 

A  coujion  will  be  jnovided  for 
readers  to  check  the  free  bro¬ 
chures  they  want  to  receive.  The 
coupons  will  be  mailed  to  the 
Journal  and  advertisers  will 
then  be  supplied  with  type*!, 
gummed  lalx^ls  listing  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  readers  re¬ 
questing  theii-  individual  travel 
br<K'hu  r»*s. 

• 

Forcijrn  Staff  Moves 

Los  Angeles 
Dave  Larsen,  Los  Angeles 
Times  cityside  reporter,  is  on 
temporary  assignment  in  Tel 
.Aviv  for  three  months,  replac¬ 
ing  Don  Cook,  who  has  returned 
to  his  post  in  Paris.  Osgood 
Caruthers,  Bonn  bureau  chief, 
is  in  Cairo.  Don  Shannon  has 
moved  into  Hong  Kong  from 
Tokyo,  with  Robert  Elegant  re¬ 
turning  from  China  to  the 
Unite*!  States. 
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The  convention  will  break  up 
into  group  sessions. 

Frank  E,  Warren,  president 
of  the  Houston  Chronicle,  will 
conduct  the  discussion  among 
publishers  in  the  over-50, 00(1 
circulation  class.  He  has  lineil 
up  a  panel  that  consists  of: 

W.  J.  Hearin,  co-publisher  of  the 
.Mobile  Press  Register;  Cyrus  ! 
MacKinnon,  general  manager 
of  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times;  James  R. 
Williamson,  general  manager  of 
the  .Arkansas  Gazette;  Richard 
I).  Blum,  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dallas  News;  James 
.M.  God  bold,  president  of  World 
Book  Encyclopedia  Science  Serv¬ 
ice;  and  Lyell  B.  Clay,  president 
of  Newspaper  Agency  Corpora- 
ti*)n.  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Of  particular  interest  to  this 
group,  Warren  said,  are:  Insur¬ 
ance,  the  six-column  format,  uni¬ 
form  ad  rates,  college  recruit¬ 
ment,  ROP  color  and  the  “Fail¬ 
ing  Newspaper  Bill.” 

Buford  Boone,  publisher  of 
the  Tuscaloosa  News,  was  to 
have  moderated  the  discussion 
for  the  1.7-.50,0()0  circulation 
publishers,  but  he  will  not  be 
able  to  attend  the  convention. 
Taking  over  as  chairman  will 
l)p  P'red  Moffitt,  as.s*K‘iate  pub- 
lishei'  of  the  Spartanburg  Her¬ 
ald  and  Journal. 

E.  G.  Heiberger,  publisher  of 
the  Kingsport  News  and  Times, 
will  talk  on  increasing  profits; 
Jerue  Babb  of  the  Spartanburg 
newspapers  will  tell  some  money- 
■saving  ideas;  and  Bill  Matthew, 
a  broker,  will  explain  how  new.s- 
l)aper  property  values  are  e.sti- 
mate*i. 

The  chairman  for  the  under- 

I.  '),(*(»()  circulation  group  will  1m> 

J.  L.  Jennings,  publisher  of  the 
Rartlesville  Examiner-E  n  te  r- 
l>rise. 

The  group  conferences, 
usually  scheduled  for  Tuesday 
afternoon,  have  been  moved  to 
Tuesday’  morning,  from  11  to 
12:. 30.  ‘ 

Officers  and  directors  will  lie 
elected  at  the  Tuesday  session 
an<l  committees  will  report  at 
the  Wednesday  general  session. 

-At  this  time,  the  new  president 
will  be  installed.  Roliert  M. 
Hederman  Jr.  of  the  Jackson 
(.Miss.)  Clarion  Ledger  and 
Daily  News  is  in  line  to  succeed 
B<‘rt  Struby. 

To  .Sergeant-at-.Arms  H.  Galt 
Braxton  of  the  Kinston  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Free  Press  will  go  the 
honor  of  adjourning  the  conven¬ 
tion  after  the  awarding  of  prizes 
in  the  tennis  an*l  golf  tourna¬ 
ments. 

This  has  lieen  his  assignment 
for  many  years. 
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We’re  selling  the  nation  on  the  South 

The  advertisements  below  are  from  The  Southern  The  Southern  Company  and  its  operating  affiliates— 
Company’s  1967  “Rej)ort  to  the  Nation”  series,  the  the  Alabama,  Georgia,  Gulf  and  Mississippi  power 
latest  in  a  1 3-year-oid  campaign  telling  of  the  South’s  companies— are  proud  of  this  role  in  selling  the  na- 
great  forward  movement.  tion  on  the  South. 


Cn*  G.  lof iw  Arf  Fo*c*  Mutt 

twu  m  Mror\«ut>C*t  •nyd>«pi>n4 

mowd  to  southMst  M>ss<s$im>«  to  test  tue 
rockets  for  the  Aoono  >noon 

H^oroievt  the  82  toot  632  ton  17  40& 
fhph  Saturn  V  second  stage  bu^  bv  hto<tn 
Am««an  Avtafon.  Scene  tiASAs  I40.0a' 
ac'e  &300  fbiitKin  Misvssippi  Test  FactMv  m 
Harn'ock  CourUy  The  g«ant  tocket  assetnbi<es 


«  and  2b  000  others  ar 

:  — mclud^Mj  the  taniastM 
I  tNgt^t  n>>iita<  r  ca<go  I 


i  Guitpori  v>a  Caatornie 
er  eKOtic  addresses 


providtrtg  ebundant  low  cost  electrKal  I 
for  Progress  over  a  dynamn.  i  20  000  : 


I200U0' 


iKnuoghani  to  help  bu'Hl  ttie  U 
kiabama's  medKal  center  —am 

wo  docloiatei.  he  deects  ttie  l 
nimense  thcrty  blocfc  metKal 
>•■  hospitals  MeiKai  dental  n 
•choots  Oorens  ot  cimics  ar\d  < 
lea'th  lacihties 

tomorrow  65  City  blochs 


AlChaet  PhD  moved  to  Pensaroly 
launch  the  iust  opened  Umversitv  ut 


UWF  t  broad  I'Ourse  of  study  The  i 


L'earHigraphy 


Southland 


120  000: 


Chuck  Allen  came  to  Mississippi 
to  test-fire  Apollo  moon  rockets. 


Keith  Wilson  came  to  Georgia 
to  help  engineer  the  world's  largest  aircraft. 

His  son  got  a  lot  in  the  bargain. 


Look  what  his  family 
got  in  the  bargain. 


The 

Southern 

ComDanv 


ompany 


Dr.  Joe  Volker  came  to  Alabama 
to  help  build  a  vast  medical  center. 


Dr.  Al  Chael  came  to  northwest  Florida 
to  help  build  a  new  university  of  the  sea. 


Look  what  his  family 
got  in  the  bargain. 


His  family  got  a  lot 
in  the  baivain. 


,  ,  ,  fTha 
-  CTXASouthorn 
Company 
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LAYOtT  AM)  DESIGN 

A  stride  toward  tomorrow? 


Ho<Jy  is  'l'iiii*‘S  Uoinan  s<?t  li>  picas,  with  one 

pica  of  whiU;  space  lietween  columns.  Four  joints  of 
body  fill  a  page. 

.Jack  Unifs-rt,  lOxaminer  editor,  explains  that  the 
newspaper  inevitably  is  compared  with  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Daily  News  ami  the  New  York  Daily  News,  and 
that  his  four-column  format  s<‘ts  the  Kxaminer  apart 
f com  thos<‘  tabloids. 

I'aj'es  are  17  inches  ileep,  overall.  .Most  labs  are 

1.',. 

'i'he  approach,  evident  in  headline  laiiKuajfe,  is 
//ia>?azine  orienU^d,  with  a  down-play  or  purely  spot 
news,  'i'abloids  lend  them.selves  readily  to  maf^azim- 
treatment,  Isjth  in  typography  and  content.  This 
/nagazine  touch  is  fully  apparent  in  the  pa^re  from 
•Sports,  with  art,  t4‘xt  and  headlines  in  random  posi¬ 
tions,  islands  in  an  abundant  .s<‘a  of  white  space. 

Teatw  r.s  that  combine  pictures  and  type  are  effec¬ 
tive  mi  I’ajfe  1  in  lurint;  readers  insirle.  Another  un¬ 
usual  device  in  I'a^e  1  is  us<'  of  a  side  head  instead 
of  an  overline  on  the  .John.son  art. 

'i'he  ri'Ver.s*'  formini;  tJie  namt‘|)late  plants  an  ex- 
ce.ssively  black  area  across  the  top  of  I'ajfe  1.  Color — 
blue — mcasionally  forms  the  backt^round  of  th<‘ 
naineplaU-.  Naturally,  the  pa^e  is  lij^’liter  and 
l>rifi^hU-r  when  such  a  color  spot  is  us<‘d. 

“We  hope  t<j  make  the  Kxaminer  the  best-looking 
and  most  readable  tabloid  in  the  country,"  Kimpert 
wroU-.  “It  will  la'  a  hx'al -oriented,  picture-oriented 
ijewspajjer  with  a  lot  of  coveratfe  of  places  to  >ro  ami 
tliinxs  to  do." 


Good  waeA  for  tho  first  family  —  •  — •  *.•  *r-  •r--  ■*  *7^ 


Fast  or  to  laralk' 


Hmr  first  day  ss: 


The  Kxaminer  is  published  Thurs<lays  as  a  weekly. 
Its  publisher,  <).  Koy  Chalk,  atUjrney  and  tran.sporta- 
tion  and  communh-alions  develoja-r,  .says  he  plans  to 
>eo  a.m.  daily  with  it  smrn  after  the  fijst  of  the  year. 

The  newspaia-r  is  bright  and  bteezy.  It  may  eveti 
ire  a  step  or  a  stride  on  the  path  leadinjr  to  a  trend, 
the  new  newspaja-r,  the  new-spaja-r  of  tomorrow. 

Nolaaiy  knows  for  certain  what  that  newspajan 
will  lo<>k  like  or  what  it  will  cover.  Many  publishers 
and  desijrners  ar*'  scratchinjr  their  heads  over  it. 

Heads  here  are  Univers,  a  face  create<l  by  Delj«-rny 
et  PeigTiot  of  Faris  for  American  Tyja-  Founders  of 
Klizabeth,  N.J. 

You  don’t  often  s«-e  Univers  in  headlines,  althouKh 
it’s  entirely  suitable.  It’s  clean  and  simple,  thus  func¬ 
tional.  The  pronounced  roundness  of  its  strokes  is 
pleasing  trj  the  eye.  The  face  refle<-ts  dignified  au¬ 
thority. 

Three  weights  of  Univers  are  uta-d  throughout^ - 
medium,  ladd  and  extra  laild.  Headlines  are  all-down, 
exrept  for  the  head  aixrve  the  mugs  and  thumbnails 
in  the  page  from  Sjan-ls.  It  is  curious  that  this  head 
IS  all-caps. 


By  lloward  B.  laylor 
Kditurial  (.uii»ullaiil 
tioplc>  Inicrnaliunal  (iorp 


Something  new  has  Ixien  added  to  the  .scene  in 
Washington,  D.C.  It’s  the  tabloid  Kxmuhier,  a  cold- 
type,  offset  production. 


District  manpower  shortage  critical 


SPORTS  HEADLINERS - 


Washington  s  Washington 
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The  cop  crisis 


TAKE 

ANOTHER 

LOOK 


.111(1  ydd’ll  gt-l  ilic  ( oiiiplt'U*  |>i(iiu(‘.  I  .ikc  .iiioilii'i  look  Ji 
llif  r>0''„  ()i  IxMin  <<»nnly  (ovci.i}*c  ol  ilic  l)f!»  MoiiiCH  Suiuluy 
RcgiNlcr  ;ni<l  you'll  liiid  .1  ii(‘VVs|jj|>(-i  iiiai  kcl  iliai  i.iiiks  I7lli  in 
H'l.iil  sales  e\eii  llio(i}>li  llie  l)es  Moines  inelio  inaikel  is  Kfilli 
1 .00k  a}>ain  and  sou’ll  see  a  daily  inaikei  dial  lanks  !VMli 
Wliyr  Ue<ause  vse  .11  e  die  only  nevvs|>a|)ei  vvidi  Mli",,  ol  oui 
( ill  ulalion  outside  oui  metro  aiea.  I  Ids  means  out  newsjja|>ei 
maikei  is  dig  digger  than  the  metro  iiiurkel  ol  Kaltiinore 
III  total  lelail  sales 

So,  next  lime  you  .ue  |>ie|j.uing  a  list  ol  the  soialled  lo]) 
‘Jli  Ol  W  news|ia|>ei  niaikets  lake  aiiolhei  look  al  die  slate 
wide  (ii(  Illation  ol  Iowa’s  news|ia|>ei  and  you'll  hoy  il! 


N.ili4Hi«illv  lifcti  liv  (  ir-s 


mIw  JItl  i  >  M.11 
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Editorial  Writers 

(Continued  from  pn;ie  15) 


Maier  of  his  city  for  trying  to 
suppress  news  during  the  riot 
and  for  asserting  in  a  Califor¬ 
nia  speech:  “This  is  no  time 
for  news  as  usual.” 

“The  newspaper  can  be  effec¬ 
tive  in  opposing  rumor-monger- 
ing  during  a  riot,”  said  Ringler. 
“It  can  move  the  community  in 
some  areas.  I  guess  we  will  have 
some  open  housing  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  which  we  have  sup¬ 
ported.  We  tell  the  story  as 
truthfully  as  we  can.” 

Feet  To  Fire 


employ  more  as  (lualified  appli¬ 
cants  appear.  None  have  Negro 
editorial  writers,  but  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  that  this  probably  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  Negro  re- 
Itorters  supposedly  have  not  had 
enough  newspaper  or  civic  ex¬ 
perience  yet  to  qualify  them  for 
editorial  writing. 

It  was  agreed  that  job-train¬ 
ing  in  al  fields  is  needed  to  give 
frusti'ated  young  Negroes 
greater  opportunities  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  affluent  society  they 
constantly  see  depicted  by  the 
electronic  media.  Several  news¬ 
papers,  incidentally,  reported 
poor  circulation  and  readership 
in  Negro  slum  areas. 

Build  t'onfideiice 


“At  the  time  of  a  riot,  there 
is  nothing  you  can  do  as  the 
■young  unreachables’  who  are 
leading  it  are  not  reading  news¬ 
papers  or  taking  advice  to  rea¬ 
sonableness,”  said  Robert  Smith, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star.  “Our 
newspapers  have  led  the  fight 
for  open  housing  for  years.  The 
major  role  of  the  newspaper  is 
to  identify  the  problem  and  hold 
the  feet  of  the  white  communi¬ 
ty  to  the  fire  until  it  is  solved.” 

In  a  show  of  hands,  it  was 
found  that  nearly  all  newspa¬ 
pers  represented  in  the  meeting 
have  Negro  reporters  and  will 


Newspapers  were  advised  to 
assign  reporters  and  give  them 
time  to  work  in  Negro  areas 
and  find  out  the  true  situation 
and  build  some  confidence 
among  Negroes.  It  was  said  they 
should  reach  into  the  hard  core 
of  the  gangs  and  help  dissident 
young  Negroes  acquire  a  pride 
of  race. 

“Well,  after  a  long  hot  af¬ 
ternoon,  we  have  no  answers,” 
sadly  lamented  Elston  as  the 
hours-long  session  ended. 

One  of  15  sej)arate  critique 
sessions  in  which  members  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Edi- 
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torial  Writers  met  to  criticize 
each  other’s  editorial  pages  was 
devoted  to  “Civil  Rights  and 
the  Riots.” 

Most  editors  in  that  small 
group  meeting  strongly  urged 
full  and  fair  reporting  of  all 
events  during  a  riot.  One  editor 
reported  his  paper  deliberately 
plays  down  or  ignores  news 
which  it  regards  as  inflamma¬ 
tory. 

“The  j)eople  have  a  right  to 
know  exactly  what  is  happening 
and  I  for  one,  speaking  also  as 
a  citizen,  don’t  want  a  self-ap¬ 
pointed  bunch  of  ‘do-gooders’ 
trjing  to  decide  what  I  should 
or  should  not  know  concerning 
current  events  which  may  or 
may  not  affect  me,”  said  one. 
“Are  we  fulfilling  our  inherent 
duty  to  the  public  when  we  hold 
back  the  news  that  tiouble  is 
brewing  in  their  community?” 

The  writers  agreed  that  law 
and  order  must  be  brought  to 
prevail  as  soon  as  possible  in  a 
riot  and  then  editors  must  ad¬ 
dress  themselves  to  finding  and 
promoting  constructive  pro¬ 
grams  that  will  right  ills  in  the 
community  and  satisfy  dis.satis- 
fied  citizens. 

“Our  editoi'ials  must  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  all  elements  of 
the  society  and  not  just  written 
for  the  learned  or  so-calle<l  in¬ 
fluential  readers,”  one  editor 
urged. 

Plain  Talk 

“We  can  tio  more  good  for  our 
trouble  spots  by  offering  plain 
and  constructive  remarks  in 
simple  language  instead  of  the 
haughty  generalities  we  usually 
crank  out.  We  also  often  forget 
that  the  length  of  an  editorial 
is  not  necessarily  a  mark  of  its 
importance.  Brevity  has  an  ef¬ 
fectiveness  we  .sometimes  over¬ 
look.” 

A  Deep  South  editor  chide<l 
Northern  editors  in  the  critique 
.session : 

“The  plea  for  law  and  order 
has  prevailed  in  .Southern  news¬ 
papers  for  the  la.st  10  years, 
but  only  in  recent  months  have 
Northern  pajiers  bothered  to 
echo  the  call — only  since  the 
riots  have  moved  northward  into 
their  own  cities.” 

An  editor  urged  greater  at¬ 
tention  lie  given  to  following  up 
on  trials  of  tho.se  jier.sons  ar¬ 
rested  in  riots.  He  charged  that 
wire  news  .services  have  been 
negligent  in  this  respect. 

Again,  no  <iefinitive  answers 
were  found  but  there  was  a 
healthy  head-on  confrontation 
between  newspapers  which  at¬ 
tempt  to  play  down  potentially 
explosive  lacial  news  and  tho.se 
that  play  it  up. 

In  the  third  main  category  of 
•  onference  discussion,  the  po¬ 
litical  outlook  for  the  coming 


Presidential  election,  the  C( 
ference’s  host  newspaper,  the 
Xashville  Tennessean,  in  a  ran¬ 
dom  and  unscientific  poll  of  odj.  j 
torial  writers  conducted  by  one 
of  its  reporters,  ,Iim  Squires, 
found  that  a  slight  majority  of 
the  40  inter\'iewed  believe  that 
President  Johnson  will  be  re¬ 
elected  and  that  Richard  M. 
Nixon  will  be  his  Republican 
opponent. 

See  Nixon  v.  JoIiiimiii 

More  than  half  of  those  pre¬ 
dicting  a  Johnson  victory  baseo 
it  on  the  theory  that  Nixon  will 
be  his  opponent.  Another  mod¬ 
erate  Republican,  they  said, 
could  beat  the  President.  Eight¬ 
een  of  40  delegates  inten  iewed 
-said  the  President  will  be  re¬ 
elected,  15  said  he  could  not 
win  and  seven  were  undecided. 

Six  said  Gov.  Nel.son  A.  Rock¬ 
efeller  of  New  York  will  be  tht 
GOP  candidate:  six  said  Gov. 
Ronald  Reagan  of  California 
will  be  the  nominee;  one  chose 
Gov.  George  Romney  of  Mich¬ 
igan  as  the  candidate.  Inciden 
tally.  Gov.  Romney  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  conference  by  the 
NCEW  president,  Wilbur  El¬ 
ston,  Detroit  News,  which  sup 
ported  Romney  in  his  two  cam 
paigns  for  govemor  but  recent¬ 
ly  urged  him  to  not  seek  the 
Presidential  nomination  but  re 
tire  from  the  race  before  he  of¬ 
ficially  enters  it  and  support 
Gov.  Rockefeller,  who  has  saic 
he  will  not  run  and  who  is  now 
a  chief  supporter  of  Gov.  George 
Romney. 

Many  editors  said  they  be 
lieved  that  Rockefeller  could  de¬ 
feat  the  President,  beset  by  un 
popularity  engendered  by  the 
Vietnam  war  and  strife  in  the 
streets. 

Two-Parly  .Soiilli 

The  conference  program  in¬ 
cluded  a  panel  on  “The  two- 
or  is  it  Three — Party  South.” 

Senator  Howard  Baker  (R. 
Tenn.)  was  ill  with  a  virus  in 
Washington  and  his  place  on 
the  program  was  taken  by  Jack 
McDonald,  Nashville,  president 
of  the  National  F’ederation  of 
Young  Republicans.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  spokesman  was  Charle- 
Weltner,  Atlanta,  who  resigne’ 
as  a  Congressman  rather  than 
run  on  the  same  ticket  witk 
Gov.  Lester  Maddox  of  Georgia, 
and  who  will  be  a  candidatf 
next  year  for  his  old  .seat  in  the 
Hou.se. 

Each  speaker  charged  “race 
baiting”  in  the  South  against  the 
opposition  party.  McDonak 
claimed  a  competitive  and  dy¬ 
namic  Republican  Party  is 
emerging  in  the  South.  Weltnet 
attributed  Goldwater’s  success 
in  the  South  merely  to  di.s.sati5- 
{Continued,  on  pope  68) 
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The  Oil  Capital  of  the  World  was  Known 
as  "Tulsey  Town"  in  1 879  .  .  . 


Tulsa,  Hub  of  the  Maf>ic  Empire,  has  over  320,500*  inhabitants  with  476,400*  in  the 
three-county  metro  area.  More  than  825  oil  companies  and  firms  in  related  fields 
are  located  in  Tulsa  with  annual  industry  payrolls  exceeding  $180  million.  Tulsa’s 
Metro  trade  area  includes  the  two  richest  cities  in  the  state.  Bartlesville  has  the 
highest  per  household  income  and  per  capita  income,  with  Tulsa  itself  a  close  second. 
Tulsa’s  buying  influence  extends  outward  to  embrace  a  total  of  40  counties,  including 
four  in  Arkansas,  three  in  Kansas  and  three  in  Missouri.  Over  12  per  cent  of  the  Tulsa 
metropolitan  population  is  in  the  $10,000  a  year  plus  category.  To  get  your  share  of 
this  better  than  average  market  ...  tie  your  selling  plans  to  the  number-one  media  in 
Tulsa  .  .  .  The  Oil  Capital  Newspapers. 

^C^hambnr  of  (Commerce 


MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 
Represented  by  the  Branham  Co. 


A  Three  Billion  Dollar 
Market  Completely 
Covered  by  .  .  . 
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faction  with  President  Johnson’s 
promotion  of  civil  rights. 

^  allart-V  KoU- 

“A  George  Wallace  on  the 
ballot  in  the  South  will  be  as 
catastrophic  an  event  as  any¬ 
thing  imaginable  for  the  Re¬ 
publicans,”  said  Weltner.  “The 
matter  dowm  South  is  of  race — 
race  issues  are  assuming  prima¬ 
cy  in  1968.” 

“He  is  implying  the  entire 
Republican  strength  in  the 
South  comes  from  the  race  is¬ 
sue,”  replied  McDonald.  “The 
greatest  race  baiters  on  any  is¬ 
sue  are  in  the  Democratic 
party.” 

Both  speakers  agreed  that 
two  parties  are  emerging  as 
real  forces  in  most  Southern 
states. 

Political  influence  wielded  by 
editorial  writers  was  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  Gov.  Buford  Ellington 
of  Tennessee,  in  welcoming  the 
more  than  200  members  an<l 
guests  of  the  NCEW  from  40 
states  and  Canada. 

“.Anyone  in  politics  standing 
before  editorial  writers  in  a  con¬ 
ference  of  summit  rank  is  nerv¬ 
ous,”  Gov.  Ellington  observed 
with  a  grin.  “Editorial  pages  are 


(Advertisement 

Kruger  Pulp  and  Paper  Limited 
Appointment 


PARTY  TIME — Chatting  at  a  party  at  the  NCEW  are 
(from  left)  Sig  Gissler,  Milwaukee  Journal;  Mrs.  Lloyd 
R.  Armour,  who  was  in  charge  of  entertaining  the 
wives;  Lloyd  Armour,  Nashville  Tennessean,  program 
chairman;  Mrs.  Gissler;  Mrs.  John  Seigenthaler,  wife 
of  the  editor  of  the  Tennessean. 


not  as  widely  read  a.s  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  newspaper  but  they 
carry  the  greatest  impact  on 
leaders  who  make  policy  in 
every  walk  of  life.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  you  have  must  not  be 
lightly  regarded.  Citizens  neetl 
to  be  challenged  and  not  just 
be  told  what  they  want  to  hear. 
We  must  not  hide  our  problems 
but  attempt  to  deal  with  them 
in  a  realistic  manner. 

Open  Record' 

“I  have  an  open-door  jiolicy 
as  governor  and  all  department 
heads  and  records  are  open  to 
the  public  and  the  news  media,” 
he  added.  “All  in  government 
do  a  better  job  when  they  know 
their  acts  are  under  review.” 

At  a  conference  dinner.  Sen. 
.\ll>ert  Gore  (D-Tenn.),  a  mem- 
la  r  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  said  the 
brightest  hope  for  peace  lies  in 
the  continued  improvement  of 
l’.S..\.-U.S.S.R.  relation.^. 

“The  burden  of  past  griev¬ 
ances — of  broken  promi.ses  an<i 
hostile  actions — is  indeed  heavy, 
but  the  trend  of  events  is  in  the 
right  direction,”  .said  Gore.  “It 
is  the  sweep  of  history  rather 
than  specific  disagreements  that 
should  .sha|)e  American  relations 
with  the  Soviets.” 

The  senator  asserted  goo<l 
feeling  exists  between  the 
.American  and  Russian  people 
and  that  this  should  be  devel- 
o|jed  as  a  promise  of  future 
peaceful  engagement. 

Cuty-(iounly  (ionMdidalioii 

One  entire  morning  was  de¬ 


voted  to  a  study  of  how  the  city 
of  Nashville  and  the  county  of 
Davidson  were  merged  in  1962 
into  Metro,  a  single  govemmen- 
tal  unit.  The  moderator,  John 
Seigenthaler,  editor  of  the  \axlt- 
ville  Tennessean,  called  on  these 
men  to  describe  in  detail  the 
modernizing  of  the  local  govern¬ 
ment:  Mayor  Beverly  Briley, 
.Metropolitan  Nashville  and 
Davidson  County;  Carmack 
Cochran  (named  for  a  famous 
Tennessean  editor  who  wa.s  shot 
in  the  street  for  his  editorials), 
chairman  of  the  Charter  Com- 
mi.vsion;  ClifTord  .Allen,  .Meti'o 
tax  as.sessor;  Dr.  Daniel  Grant, 
professor  of  political  .science, 
N'anderbilt  University. 

Nashville,  with  Kt  S(|uare 
miles,  expanded  its  limits  to 
double  that  size  through  annexa¬ 
tion  and  then  through  the  city- 
county  merger  into  .Metro  the 
area  .served  was  expanded  to 
.'>33  square  miles.  Eighty-.seven 
government  departments  were 
cut  to  eight. 

w  OHieers 

NCEW  President  Willn-r  E. 
Elston,  Detroit  (Mich.)  S'ews, 
retires  Jan.  1  and  NCEW  Vice- 
president  Paul  A.  .McKalip, 
Tucson  (.Ariz. )  Dnilg  Citizen, 
iH'come.s  president.  William  1). 
Snider,  (ireemhoro  (.\.  C.) 

Ifaily  News,  secretary  for  the 
last  year,  wa.s  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  automatically  becomes 
president  a  year  hence.  Paul 
Ringler,  Milwaukee.  (Wis. ) 
Journal,  who  has  Ix-en  trea.sur*‘r 
this  year,  was  elected  secretary 
and  Calvin  .Mayne,  Rochester 


J.  A.  KRAEMER 

H.  J.  Kruger,  President  of 
Kruger  Pulp  and  Pajjer  Lim¬ 
ited,  announces  the  election  of 
J.  A.  Kraemer  to  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

J.  A.  Kraemer  is  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager  of  Kru¬ 
ger  Pulp  and  Paper  Limited, 
Newsprint  Division,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Kruger  Pulp  and  Paper 
Sales  Inc.,  New  York. 


Life  Members 


Two  retired  editorial  writers, 
Will  C.  Conrad,  who  was  on  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  and  David 
h’elts,  who  was  on  the  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald  and  Review,  were 
elected  life  members  for  their 
past  services  to  NCEW. 

The  NCEW,  which  now  has 
381  memlters,  through  its  Execu¬ 
tive  Board,  declined  to  amend  its 
by-laws  to  admit  to  membership 
editorial  writers  for  electronic 
media. 

The  organization  selects  its 
conference  city  two  years  in  ad¬ 
vance.  San  Diego  was  chosen 
at  the  meeting  in  New  York  last 
year  for  the  1968  conference, 
which  will  not  In*  held  until  after 
the  NovemlK*r  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion.  The  memlKM  S  at  the  Nash¬ 
ville  meeting  chose  Indianapolis 
for  the  1969  sessions.  It  was 
indicated  that  Charle.ston,  S.  C. 
will  place  a  bid  for  the  1970 
meeting. 

Incoming  President  .McKalip 
ai)pointeil  Rol>ert  B.  Frazier, 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard, 
editor  of  The  Masthead,  the 
organization’s  quarterly  journal, 
and  Edward  Niciejewski,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Vnion,  as  pro¬ 
gram  chairman  for  next  year’s 
meeting.  Leonard  Halpert,  Buf- 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  will 
br*  chaiiman  of  the  important 
criti<iue  sessions  next  year. 


(N.  Y.)  Tiines-Union,  was  elect¬ 
ed  treasurer. 

Clarke  M.  Thomas,  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman,  was 
elected  a  new  member  of  the 
Executive  Board  and  two  mem- 
l)ers  re-elected  to  it  were  Lloyd 
R.  Armour,  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean,  who  was  program  chair¬ 
man  of  the  conference,  and 
Charles  J.  Wellner,  Lockport 
(N,  Y.)  Union-Sun  &  Journal. 
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Con^ss  says  Hie  S(ai* 
is  the  faii'est,  mostaceiu'ate 
newspaper  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  In  a  study  just  It  makes  good  sense  to  put  your  message  in  the 
completed  by  an  independent  research  firm,  newspaper  that  observes  high  standards— and 
66.7%  of  U.S.  Senators  who  expressed  a  prefer-  delivers  quality  readership! 
ence,  named  The  Star  as  No.  1  choice  for  fair, 

accurate  coverage  of  the  news.  Congressmen  Tho  !  Vl/ashifig^Ofl  S^ar 
showed  a  healthy  57.4%  preference  for  The  Star.  -B  ^  AdVfttging  npnMfiUtion  by  Million  Morkot  Nowtpspoft,  Inc. 


Wkchingten's  Aword  Winning  Nowtfispor 

Advofliting  ropeosonUtion  by  Million  Morkot  NowsQopoft,  Inc. 
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Teietypeseller  and  ITS  are  both  registered  trade  marks  of  Fairchiid  Camera  and  instrument  Corporation  If  <t  isn't  Fairchild,  it  isr^t  ITS 


TTSputs  Htyfhm 
in  the  machtne,.. 
andmaretype 
on  the  bank. 

And  more  money  in  the  bank. 
The  operatin^J  rhythm  of  a  TTS®* 
equipped  linecasting  machine  allows 
you  to  fully  utilize  the  machine’s  ca- 
pability.i^^S  perforators  and 
operating  units  will  give  even  your 
oldest  machines  a  new  lease  on 
life.  More  type  ...  in  less  time 
...  at  less  cost.  We  can  prove  it. 
l^rS  (short  for  I'eletypeset- 
ter®)  is  a  system  that  operates 
linecasting  machines  automatically 
.  .  .  and  rhythmically.  For  metropol¬ 
itan  dailies  or  hometown  weeklies. 
Literature  on  request. 


RAIRCHII-O 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 


A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DEPT  TTS  72.  221  FAIRCHILD  AVENUE.  PLAINVIEW  NEW  YORK  11803 
DISTRICI  OFFICES  EASICHEStER  N  V  -  SANTA  FE  SPRINGS  ULIF  •  ATLANTA -CHICAGO 


Cronkite 

(Cotifinucd  from  page  21) 


for  the  average  man  in  broad¬ 
casting  we  have  no  way  of 
training  a  guy  beyond  the  first 
few  paragraphs — how  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  element  that  makes  a 
good  leail.  He  has  to  know  how 
to  put  together  something  mean¬ 
ingful  all  the  way  down  to  the 
28th  paragraph.  Skilled  writers 
often  atrophy  here.  It’s  too  easy 
not  to  go  beyond  those  first  few 
graphs.  .4nd  if  a  skilled  man 
can  get  into  that  habit,  what 
happens  to  the  average  guy? 
The  press  reporter  learns  to  dig, 
he  learns  many  sources.  A  man 
at  a  local  station  may  get  to 
more  soui'ces  in  his  community, 
but  it’s  usually  by  phone,  a 
superficial  way  to  get  news.  He 
usually  hasn’t  the  time  or  the 
inclination  or  the  need  to  dig 
into  the  city  records,  to  back¬ 
ground  or  research  a  story.” 
You’ve  stated  that  televisio)i 
news  and  newspapers  are  com¬ 
plementary  media,  rather  than 
competitors.  But  that  neivspa- 
pers  aren’t  doing  the  job  they 
should.  What  should  they  do? 

“Report  news — extend  news 
coverage,  writing,  presentation. 
Forget  entertainment.  Stop  try¬ 
ing  to  compete  with  tv  at  the 
thing  they  do  best.  Forget  edit¬ 
ing  by  reader  survey — assume 
a  leadership  role.  Throw  out  the 
fashions  and  recipes  and  other 
non-news.  Service  features  like 
.\ction  Line  columns  are  great 
examples  of  good  hard  features. 
But  editors  are  pretty  much  re¬ 
luctant  to  throw  out  features, 
like  comics,  which  attract  young 
people  and,  hopefully  make  them 
neu'spapcr  readers. 

“Yes,  this  is  true.  I’m  glad  to 
see  my  10-year-old  pick  up  the 
paper — even  if  it’s  just  for  the 
comics — because  maybe  he’ll 
pick  up  something  important 
along  the  way.” 

When  you  say  more  news,  you 
don’t  mean  spot  neivs,  do  you? 

“Yes,  I  do.  Spot  news  on  the 
local  level  is  pretty  darn  small. 

I  find  most  newspapers  quite 
l)arren  of  hard  news.  I  think 
analysis  columns  are  fine — but 
I  think  they’re  overdone — espe¬ 
cially  syndicate  material — at 
the  sacrifice  of  others.  Staff 
meml)eis  could  do  the  job  bet¬ 
ter,  keeping  the  local  situation 
in  mind,  especially  out  of  Wash¬ 
ington.” 

What  about  the  predicted  com¬ 
puter  revolution  that  wUl  7nake 
it  po.ssible  to  deliver  facsimile 
new.spapers  into  the  home  via 
air  waves? 

“This  will  create  an  explosive 
need  for  young  journalism's  all 
the  way  down  the  line — editors, 
writers,  etc.  Facsimile  newspa¬ 


pers — if  economically  viable — 
will  become  the  principal  dis¬ 
semination  system.  You'll  be 
able  to  dial,  or  punch  up  any¬ 
thing  you  want — much  more  on 
any  subject  than  you’d  find  in 
the  newspaper  of  today.  But, 
don’t  ask  me  when  this  will  hap¬ 
pen.” 

Hoiv  important  is  persotiality, 
public  image  in  broadcast  news? 

“Quite  important.  Certainly 
you  can’t  have  a  repulsive  char¬ 
acter  on  the  screen.  The  more 
acceptable  the  personality  the 
easier  he  is  to  watch.  Also,  both 
the  public  and  the  advertiser 
want  identity  with  the  presen¬ 
tation.  And  there’s  a  certain  ad¬ 
vantage  to  continuity.  It’s  a  sub¬ 
jective  media  and  tampering 
with  the  continuity  is  disrup¬ 
tive  to  the  viewer.  I  used  to 
think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
rotate  anchormen  but  there  is 
a  loyalty  factor  in  this  too.  It’s 
verj*  much  like  a  hometown 
newspaper — good  or  bad — peo¬ 
ple  get  used  to  it  and  don’t  like 
you  to  mess  around  with  it  too 
much.” 

Hoiv  does  ‘the  image’  affect  you 
as  a  journalist? 

“‘It  destroys  any  hope  of  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting,  of  course. 
But  it  can  be  very  helpful,  espe¬ 
cially  to  those  working  on  a  lo¬ 
cal  level.  It  opens  doors,  you 
gain  access  to  people  that  other¬ 
wise  might  be  inaccessible.  It’s 
a  handicap  in  a  personal  way. 
It  tends  to  isolate  you.  I’d  love 
to  get  out  and  wander  around 
to  see  for  myself  what  this  hip¬ 
pie  movement  is  all  about,  but 
it’s  impossible.” 

You’ve  done  aboiit  all  there  is 
to  do  iti  different  media.  Have 
you  reached  your  level?  Wojild 
you  like  to  try  something  new? 

“It  was  more  exciting  in  the 
early  days,  we  experimented 
more.  It’s  become  almost  rou¬ 
tine  now.  Yet,  I’m  far  from  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  job  we’re  doing. 
We’ve  just  about  reached  the 
economic  limit  for  a  half-hour 
of  tv  news.  It’s  impossible  to 
ju.stify  adding  more  people  when 
we’re  still  confined  to  this  time 
limit.  I  still  harbor  a  longing  to 
be  managing  editor  of  a  medi¬ 
um-sized  daily.  I  doubt  if  I  ever 
will,  though.  Everyone  thinks  he 
can  do  the  other  guy’s  job 
better.  There  must  be  10,000  edi¬ 
tors  around  the  country  who 
think  they  can  do  my  show 
better — and  I  hear  from  them 
quite  often.  We  get  all  kinds  of 
suggestions  and  most  of  them 
we’ve  already  tried  at  one  time 
or  another. 

“You  also  run  into  a  problem 
in  extending  the  network  news 
program  to  an  hour.  When  you 
add  our  show  to  the  locals  that 
do  an  hour  that’s  two  hours  of 
news.  Two  hours  is  just  about 


reaching  the  tolerance  level  of 
the  viewer.  And  that  still  isn’t 
comprehensive.  One  hour  of  tv 
news  is  roughly  equal  to  just  the 
front  page  of  the  \ew  York 
Times.” 

Have  you  ever  considered  leav¬ 
ing  the  business  for  elective  or 
appointed  public  office  or  admhi- 
istrative  job  in  7iews? 

“First  of  all,  I’m  a  lousy  ad¬ 
ministrator.  Elective  office  in  the 
House  or  Senate  has  occurred  to 
me — largely  because  people  have 
approached  me  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  with  the  suggestion.  Of 
course,  I  was  ffattered  but  I 
didn’t  accept.  However,  I’m  not 
about  to  make  a  Sherman-like 
remark.  I  think  it’s  a  good  idea 
for  a  joumalist  to  consider  poli¬ 
tics.  Most  of  them  are  a  hell  of 
a  lot  better  qualified  than  most 
politicians  are.” 

Isn’t  it  rather  undesirable,  if 
not  dangerous,  for  a  reporter  to 
get  involved  hi  politics  especial¬ 
ly  at  local  levels? 

“Yes,  surely.  The  schism  has 
to  be  complete.  And  I  don’t  see 
how  you  could  go  back  into 
journalism  successfully.” 
ir/irtt  do  you  think  of  public 
television? 

“I  can’t  see  what  public  tele¬ 
vision  can  do  that  isn’t  being 
done.  There’s  no  restraint  on  any 
of  us — except  talent.  I  would 
welcome  anything  though  that 
produces  practical  new  ideas, 
especially  in  graphics.  The  fu¬ 
ture  is  here  for  a  journalist.” 
U7iaf  will  future  tv  news  be 
like? 

“The  impact  of  the  media  has 
leveled.  Progress  is  slower.  Most 
advances  from  now  on  will  be 
technical.  Mobility  will  be  great¬ 
ly  increased.  A  one-man  pack  of 
light,  sound  and  film  will  be 
possible,” 

What  do  you  think  of  local  tv- 
radio  editorials?  Will  they  reach 
network  level? 

“I  doubt  that  editorials  would 
reach  network  level.  We’re  basi¬ 
cally  a  feeder  service.  Why  should 
we  press  our  judgments  on  local 
stations  who  probably  don’t 
agree  with  us.  We  do  the  Seva- 
reid  analysis  essays  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  I  don’t  know 
that  editorials  are  so  desirable 
even  on  the  local  level.  .After  all, 
the  greatest  editorial  is  news 
selection.” 

U’/mf’s  is  your  opinion  of  big 
specials  like  the  one  CBS  did  on 
ll’nrrcn  Report? 

“We  belong  there.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  give  this  time 
important  issues.  It  is  the  high¬ 
est  function  of  tv  journalism. 
And  it’s  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  use  our  staffs — to  justify  the 
cost  of  retaining  such  large 
staffs  for  so  little  air  time.  We 
need  to  pull  back  and  look  at 
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things  we  are  covering  daily  to  ' 
bring  it  all  together.” 

It  seems  that  the  coverage  of  the 
Kennedy  assassination  in  196.1 
was  a  sort  of  turning  point.  The 
depth  and  impact  of  it  made 
people  realize  the  strength  and 
sophistication  of  the  medium. 
Would  you  agree? 

“I  think  it  is  one  of  many 
benchmarks,  but  I  would  go  back 
further  to  the  political  conven¬ 
tion  coverage  of  l<)o2 — and  again 
in  1956.  In  those  two,  gavel-to¬ 
ga  vel  coverage,  we  took  people 
behind  the  scenes  and  showed 
them  how  this  most  important 
political  function  works.  I  think 
the  need  for  this  gavel-to-gavel 
coverage  is  past  though.  We 
may  be  overcovering  in  1968, 
but  there  are  many  compelling 
reasons  why.  I  would  personally 
like  to  see  us  go  back  to  selective 
coverage.” 

What  is  the  value  in  predicting 
election  outcomes  on  the  basis  of 
profile  analy.sis,  etc?  There’s 
been  much  criticism  of  this  on 
the  ground  it  influences  voting. 

“It  is  valuable.  It  gives  the 
public  access  to  knowledge  pre¬ 
viously  only  known  secretly  to  a 
select  group  of  politicians  and 
there’s  more  danger  in  that.  We 
feel  we’re  doing  a  public  service. 
It’s  up  to  the  politicians  to 
change  something.  If  we  are 
made  to  delay  our  broadcast  it 
will  enable  the  politicians  them¬ 
selves  to  influence  voting.  By 
making  it  public  we  negate  that 
possibility.  I  don’t  see  why  we 
can’t  have  a  24-hour  voting  day. 
Polls  opening  in  New  York  from 
6  to  6,  California  9  to  9,  Ha¬ 
waii  12  to  12.  Returns  would 
come  just  as  fast  and  secret 
knowledge  is  eliminated.” 

Within  a  few  years  no  i)lacp 
will  be  inaccessible  to  the  video 
camera.  The  earth  has  already 
begun  to  be  “networked”  by 
communications  satellite.  It 
won’t  be  too  long  aftei-  the  moon 
is  reached  that  we’ll  be  able  to 
see  live  tiansmissions  from 
there.  Who  will  be  the  first  as¬ 
tral  reporter — a  newspaj)er  man 
or  a  man  with  a  video  camera? 
There’s  no  rea.son  to  Ixdieve  that 
the  wi'itten  word  will  ever  be 
suiierceded  by  the  spoken  word. 
But,  the  foice  of  video  ha.- 
changed,  and  will  change  fur¬ 
ther,  the  manner  in  which  news 
is  ))resented  and  distributed  by  i 
print  media. 

Cronkite  was  born  in  St.  Jo¬ 
seph,  AIo.,  in  1916,  grew  up  in  i 
Houston,  Texas,  and  attended  | 
the  University  of  Texas.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Mary 
Elizabeth  Maxwell  of  Kansas 
City.  They  have  throe  children 
and  live  in  Manhattan.  i 

Before  joining  CBS  News  in  ] 
1950,  Cronkite  was  a  foreign  ' 
correspondent  for  the  United 
Press. 

LISHER  for  Cca.bcr  14.  196'  1 
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In  the  metropolitan  Detroit  market  alone,  more  than  700, OCX)  families 
get  The  Detroit  News  at  home  daily. . .  more  than  800,000  on  Sunday.  Over 
half  a  million  of  them  do  not  get  Detroit’s  second  newspaper. 


How  to  make  an  impression  on  Detroit’s  car  owners 


In  this  market.  The  Detroit  News  reaches  62%  of  all  families  owning 
one  car... 62%  of  the  families  owning  two  or  more  cars... 73%  of  those 
with  three  or  more.  To  make  an  impression  on  them,  just  use  The  News. 
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16,000-Circulation  Daily  Reaps 
Benefits  With  Small  Computer 


By  Lu  P.  Monroe 

(General  Manager, 

Boulder  Daily  (ainirra 

At  the  Boulder  Daily  Camera 
complete  monthly  ABC  circula¬ 
tion  reports  are  prepared  in  10 
minutes;  the  150-employe  pay¬ 
roll  is  met  by  signing  just  five 
checks  a  month;  and  our  entire 
circulation  accounting  system  is 
more  or  less  a  “pushbutton” 
operation. 

In  typesetting,  we  have  more 
than  doubled  the  rate  of  tape 
production,  increased  editorial 
versatility  and  reduced  errors. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  re¬ 
duced  shop  overtime  by  200 
hours  and  improved  our  effi¬ 
ciency  in  handling  late  editorial 
copy. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
improvements  achieved  without 
adding  personnel  or  linecasters. 
It’s  all  been  done  with  a  com¬ 
puter.  To  our  knowledge,  this 
is  the  smallest  newspaper  in  the 
countrj'  presently  using  the 
IBM  1130,  and  probably  the  first 
to  program  the  system  for  both 
business  and  typesetting. 

‘The  Most  Perfect  Image' 

Progressive  innovations  have 
been  a  tradition  with  the  Daily 
Camera  since  its  inception.  The 
name  Boulder  Daily  Camera  was 
chosen  by  the  founder.  Col. 
Lucius  Carver  Paddock,  in  1891 
— a  time  when  few  people  could 
define  the  word  camera.  It  was 
so  named  because  the  camera 
provided  the  most  perfect  image 
of  an  event  and  he  wanted  his 
newspaper  to  do  the  same.  The 
name  also  reflected  interest  in 
modern  technology,  an  interest 
which  continues  with  his  grand¬ 
children  who  now  run  the  paper. 

We  began  typesetting  by  tape 
14  years  ago.  For  years  we  felt 
we  had  i-eached  a  point  where 
a  small  computer  would  be 
profitable  in  Iwth  typesetting 
and  business  applications.  Al¬ 
though  circulation  is  relatively 
small — 16,500  daily  and  about 
16,000  Sunday — ^we  average  39 
pages  daily.  About  46c'o  is  edi¬ 
torial  (including  both  AP  and 
Washington  Post /Los  Angeles 
Times  wire  copy).  There  are  22 
advertising  and  21  news  em¬ 
ployees,  a  heavy  editorial  ratio 
which  reflects  the  quality  and 
volume  of  our  local  copy. 

All  editorial  and  cla.ssified 
tj-pe  is  tape-set  on  three  Lino- 
tj-pe  Comets  and  an  Elektron, 
equipped  with  high  speed  oper¬ 
ating  units.  All  display  and  class 


Home  of  the  Daily  Camera  at  Boulder,  Colorado,  which  was 
completed  a  few  years  ago. 


display  is  still  set  by  manual 
linecasting,  although  we’re  in¬ 
vestigating  means  to  automate 
this.  Our  press  is  a  six-unit  Goss 
Universal  with  48-page  capacity, 
including  full  color  which  we’ve 
used  regularly  in  the  past  10 
years.  Typesetting  Operations. 

At  Vi’«»rk  in  a  Few  Days 

The  small-scale  1130  was  in¬ 
stalled  last  October  and  began 
processing  tape  within  a  few 
days.  Chief  advantages  of  the 
computer  in  typesetting  are  its 
ability  to  justify  and  hyphenate 
tape.  Experience  shows  the 
manual  tape  perforation  rate 
was  about  250  lines  an  hour 
when  operators  handled  justi¬ 
fication  and  hyphenation.  With 
the  computer  handling  these 
functions,  the  manual  tape  out¬ 
put  runs  from  500  to  800  lines 
an  hour.  A  really  good  typist  can 
be  trained  in  one  shift  to  punch 
rough  input  tapes.  The  computer 
also  generates  about  15%  of  the 
linage  as  it  justifies  and  hyphen¬ 
ates  1.4  million  output  key¬ 
strokes  for  every  1.2  million 
strokes  on  the  input  tape. 

lot  of  standard  AP  tape 
which  is  programmed  for  an 
11-pica  set  is  used.  A  coded 
command  for  10  V2  picas  and 
other  special  instructions  are 
inserted  through  the  reader 
ahead  of  the  AP  tape  as  it  goes 
into  the  1130.  The  output  tape 
is  automatically  reprogrammed 
to  our  specifications. 

Torn-tape  mode  is  utilized  for 
typesetting.  Tape  is  perforated 
on  a  standard  keyboard  then 
brought  to  the  computer  room 
where  it  is  fed  to  the  computer 
via  a  tape  reader.  The  computer 
justifies,  hyphenates  and  follows 
other  instructions,  then  gener¬ 
ates  a  linecaster-ready  tape  on 


a  BRPE  punch.  This  is  torn  off 
and  taken  to  the  backshop  where 
it  is  inserted  into  a  reader  on  a 
Linotype  for  setting. 

Our  1130  uses  only  one  input 
and  one  output  line.  However, 
it  has  circuitry  which  provides 
for  up  to  8  input  and  8  output 
lines  and  can  be  modified  for 
16  of  each,  with  automatic  allot¬ 
ting  to  the  linecaster.  Any  ex¬ 
pansion  required  is  available. 

The  Bollleiieck 

The  torn-tape  operation  may 
sound  like  a  horse-and-buggy 
system  with  a  space-age  tool. 
However,  if  we  have  enough 
input  tape  we  can  produce 
12,000  lines  of  machine-ready 
tape  in  60  minutes.  The  real 
production  bottleneck  remains 
with  the  hot-type  linecasters — 
ours  average  about  15  lines  a 
minute  of  operating  time. 

Format  has  not  been  re¬ 
stricted.  Measures  are  set  from 
5*3  to  30  ems  in  everything 
from  agate  to  10  pt.  We  are 
producing  all  of  our  local  copy, 
plus  re-punched  AP  copy,  plus 
the  Washington  Post/Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  service  copy,  and 
all  classified,  legals,  cutlines, 
box  scores,  market  reports,  etc., 
by  computer.  The  editorial  hole 
has  been  increased  from  90  to 
120  columns  and  can  handle  an¬ 
other  25  to  30  columns  daily  if 
necessary. 

At  the  same  time,  we’re  keep¬ 
ing  our  copy  hooks  clean,  han¬ 
dling  more  late  copy,  missing 
fewer  deadlines  and  hitting  our 
delivery  schedules.  Also,  errors 
are  reduced  so  that  the  proof¬ 
reading  output  rate  has  doubled, 
hyphenation  is  standardized, 
type  density  has  increased  about 
2%,  and  so  far  this  year  shop 
overtime  is  down  by  200  hours. 


Our  1130  business  programs 
already  include  payroll,  commer¬ 
cial  printing  billing  and  circu¬ 
lation  accounting.  Most  impor¬ 
tant  is  circulation  accounting 
which  includes  daily  draw,  route 
billings  and  yields  the  ABC 
monthly  report  as  a  byproduct. 

Circulation  .4ccounling 

Daily  and  Sunday  circulation 
is  handled  through  120  city 
routes  and  57  other  distributor 
accounts.  At  the  end  of  each 
day,  worksheets  from  the  day’s 
run  are  sent  to  circulation. 
Prior  to  the  next  day’s  press 
run,  new  stops  and  starts  are 
marked  on  corresponding  routes, 
cards  are  keypunched  to  update 
route  and  where  it  should  fall 
culation  data,  and  update  daily 
draw  on  the  2315  disk — the 
computer’s  “electronic  file.”  At 
press  time,  a  new  daily  draw 
report  is  printed,  a  daily  circula¬ 
tion  summary  is  printed,  and  a 
daily  .4BC  summ.ary  card  is 
l)unched.  A  code  in  the  route 
numl)er  describes  the  type  of 
route  and  where  it  should  fall 
in  printing  sequence.  Bundles 
are  prepared,  as  instructed  by 
the  draw  sheet,  in  the  proper 
order  for  truck  delivery. 

From  data  collected  in  this 
daily  routine  we  prepare  all  bi¬ 
weekly  carrier  billings  and  our 
monthly  billings  to  all  routes. 
The  carrier’s  billings  include 
credits  for  paid-in-advance  de¬ 
liveries,  bonding  payment  and 
balance,  insurance,  cost  of  sup¬ 
plies,  cost  of  papers  delivered 
and  discount,  and  net  amount 
due.  This  billing  formerly  re¬ 
quired  about  60  hours  of  clerical 
work  weekly  and  half  the  time 
of  an  accounting  machine.  Only 
about  half  an  hour  a  day  is  now 
required  to  punch  cards  for  the 
computer  to  do  the  same  w’ork. 
The  saving  is  about  225  hours  of 
clerical  time  per  month  and  half 
the  time  of  an  accounting 
machine. 

ABC  Cards 

Daily  ABC  cards  are  processed 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
computer  program  sorts  out 
desired  information  and  prints 
our  complete  ABC  report  in  a 
total  of  10  minutes.  This  for¬ 
merly  required  12  hours  to  com¬ 
pile. 

Another  byproduct  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  bi-monthly  paid-in¬ 
advance  file  update  and  sub¬ 
scription  reminder.  New  PL4 
accounts  are  recorded  in  the 
system  memory  and  credited  to 
the  proper  carrier.  The  disk  is 
then  scanned  and  reminder  post 
cards  are  automatically  ad¬ 
dressed  to  those  whose  expira¬ 
tion  date  falls  in  the  next  month. 

Our  payroll  of  150  is  on  a 
{Continued  on  page  76) 
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In  September,  1942,  we  decided  that  newspapers 
were  the  best  media  to  introduce  a  corporate  adver¬ 
tising  program  that  has  continued  uninterrupted  in 
our  on-line  hometown  papers  ever  since. 

We’ve  never  regretted  the  decision. 


Southern 

Railway 

System 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Small  Computer 

{Continued  from  page  74) 


punched  card  system.  On  pay 
day,  a  clerk  spends  about  two 
hours  punching  cards  to  indi¬ 
cate  overtime  and  changes  or 
corrections  in  established,  indi¬ 
vidual  pay  schedules.  These 
cards  are  then  processed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  payroll  total.  The  Boulder 
Daily  Camera  writes  a  single 
check  for  the  total  payroll  and 
deposits  the  check  with  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Boulder,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  punched  cards. 
The  bank  does  the  rest. 

Salary  is  paid  as  a  deposit  in 
a  checking  account;  one  is  main¬ 
tained  for  every  Daily  Camera 
employee.  The  employee  knows 
that  at  11  a.m.,  Wednesday,  he 
can  draw  checks  on  his  salary 
through  the  First  National  ac¬ 
count.  If  he  wishes,  he  can  write 
a  check  to  deposit  the  money 
elsewhere.  First  National  offers 
this  service  through  its  own 
computer  and  handles  all  W-2 
forms,  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation,  tax,  and  disability 
records.  Instead  of  750  pay 
checks  per  month  we  write  either 
4  or  5.  This  operation  alone 
saves  us  a  minimum  of  two  days 
a  month. 

Comniert-iul  Billing: 

We  maintain  a  fairly  small, 
quality  commercial  printing 
service  which  includes  periodi- 


LU.  P.  MONROE  (at  left)  discusses  the  2315  memory 
disk  with  Charles  A.  Monroe  Jr.,  production  and 
circulation  director,  in  the  IBM  1130  room  at  the 
Boulder  Daily  Camera.  The  disk  contains  the  entire 
program  for  hot  typesetting  tape  production. 


cals,  stationery  supplies,  books, 
and  other  items  in  relatively 
small  volume.  It  is  quite  varied, 
yet  we’ve  prepared  a  billing 
program  on  a  2315  disk  to  han¬ 
dle  our  monthly  commercial 
billing. 

We  don’t  have  special  com¬ 
puter  personnel.  Once  the  pro¬ 
grams  were  set  up,  we  found 
that  regular  office  personnel 
could  handle  all  computer  oper¬ 
ations  needed  for  their  work. 
The  circulation  city  manager 
has  taken  over  direction  of  card 
punch  operations  and  can  pro¬ 
duce  most  of  the  computer¬ 
generated  business  reports;  the 
mailroom  clerk  handles  advance 
subscription  cards;  paper  tape 
perforator  operators  run  their 
own  tapes  through  the  1130. 
These  tasks  are  purely  mechan¬ 
ical.  If  the  procedure  and  ob¬ 
jective  are  known,  detailed 
knowledge  of  computer  theory 
is  not  needed. 

The  1130  has  an  8,iy2-word 
internal  memory  and  a  2315 
disk  drive.  The  internal  memory 
employs  logic  hyphenation  in¬ 
structions  as  it  processes  tape 
and  contains  aljout  8,000  excep¬ 
tions  for  computer  reference. 
The  2315  driv'e  uses  magnetic 
memory  disks.  Each  disk  is  en- 
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cased  in  a  plastic  cartridge. 
These  memory  cartridges  are 
interchangeable  in  a  few  seconds 
and  each  can  hold  up  to  512,000 
words. 

Two  disks  are  used  for  type¬ 
setting  programming  (one  is 
for  backup)  and  one  each  for 
circulation  and  commercial  bill¬ 
ing.  Others  are  reserved  for 
accounts  receivable,  advertising 
billing  and  general  ledger,  which 
are  now  being  programmed.  We 
have  other  spares  for  later  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  display  adver¬ 
tising  typesetting. 

Other  equipment  in  the  system 
includes  an  1132  line  printer 
(80  alphanumeric  lines  a 
minute),  a  1442  card  reader/ 
punch  (300  cards  a  minute)  and 
two  029  card  punches. 

The  Future 

The  Daily  Camera  has  made 
substantial  business  gains  by 
mechanizing  circulation  and 
payroll  accounting  and  commer¬ 
cial  billings.  Our  real  business 
advantages  should  appear  when 


we  complete  programming  of  all 
advertising  billing  and  other  ac¬ 
counts  receivable,  possibly  lie- 
fore  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  typesetting  routines,  we’re 
investigating  the  new  “hot  metal 
pasteup”  system  for  display  ads, 
in  which  hot  metal  elements  are 
moved  freely  on  the  stones.  Cold 
type  is  also  being  evaluated.  We 
could  have  nearly  $50,000  in 
keyboards  alone  with  the  com¬ 
puter  if  we  installed  two  Lino- 
film  machines. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  might 
automate  a  mixture  of  big  hot- 
metal  Linotypes  for  ad  alley, 
since  either  hot  or  cold  type  can 
be  used  with  the  computer  and 
we’re  committed  to  letter-press 
in  the  immediate  future. 

• 

Farmers’  Plaque 

Loren  H.  Osman,  farm  writer 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  will 
lie  given  the  distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  plaque  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  at  that 
group’s  national  convention  Oct. 
12  in  Kansas  City. 


Best  Slory  Awards 
III  New  England  AP 

PORTSMOI’TH,  N.  H. 

Judges  picked  entries  from  the 
Itoston  Globe,  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press  and  Manchester 
(Conn.)  Evening  Herald  as  win¬ 
ners  in  the  annual  writing  con¬ 
test  of  the  New  England  Asso-  | 
elated  Press  News  Executives 
Association. 

Winners  of  the  top  prizes  were 
James  Stack  and  Bud  Collins  of 
the  Globe,  Ed  Myers  of  Burling¬ 
ton  and  William  Coe  of  Man¬ 
chester. 

Stack  won  the  news  storj’ 
award  for  newspapers  with  a 
circulation  of  more  than  40,000 
with  a  report  on  Guest  House,  a 
home  for  alcoholic  priests  in 
Michigan. 

The  sports  story  winner,  by 
Collins,  was  a  story  about  play¬ 
ground  facilities. 

Coe  won  the  news  story  award 
in  the  under-40,000  circulation 
class  with  an  article  on  the  first 
day  of  classes  and  the  Hartford 
are  project  of  bussing  pupils  to 
desegregate  schools. 

Meyers’  sports  story  for  the 
under-40,000  category  covered 
an  opening  of  the  deer  season  in 
Vermont  with  a  humorous  twist. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW  .  . 


DID  YOU  KNOW  . . .  that  Compugraphic  Corporation 
is  the  innovator  in  the  field  of  computer  typesetting? 

DID  YOU  KNOW  . . .  that  Compugraphic  manufactures 
the  world  famous  JUSTAPE  computer  typesetting 
system  .  .  .  and  AP  OFFSETTER®  typesetting 
equipment? 

DID  YOU  KNOW  . . .  that  more  than  400  Compugraphic 
computer  typesetting  systems  have  been  installed  or 
are  in  manufacture  for  customers  at  this  time? 

DID  YOU  KNOW  . . .  that  Compugraphic  equipment  has 
increased  typesetting  production  and  profitability  in  the 
smallest  to  the  largest  plants  —  around  the  world? 

DID  YOU  KNOW  . . .  that  automation  in  hot  metal  and 
photographic  typesetting  is  Compugraphic’s  only 
business? 

DID  YOU  KNOW . . .  that  Compugraphic  can  guarantee 
to  increase  the  profitability  of  YOUR  typesetting 
operation? 

Compugraphic  invites  your  inquiries  .  .  . 

Please  call  or  write: 

Vincent  B,  Morrison,  Vice  President  —  Marketing 

Telephone  617/944-6555 

66  Concord  St.,  Wilmington,  Mass.  01887 


See  our  equipment  at  the 
National  Newspaper  Association  Trade  Show  — 
October  26-28,  1967  —  Sheraton-Schroeder  Hotel  — 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  —  BOOTHS  46  and  47. 
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COMPUTER  TYPESETTING  SYSTEMS 


Features  Draw 
Over  4  Million 
Reader  Replies 

The  promotion  department  of 
the  y,'ew  York  News  reported 
this  week  that  the  paper  had  re¬ 
ceived  personal  responses  from 
4,261,500  readers  to  various  fea¬ 
tures  and  services  in  1966. 

Leading  the  parade  was  the 
Promotion  Department’s  annual 
Football  Contest  which  drew  1,- 
122,614  entries  from  gridiron 
prognosticators.  Some  234,837 
baseball  fans  entered  the  World 
Series  contest. 

The  Information  Bureau  — 
through  personal  visits,  letters, 
and  phene  calls — handled  1,059,- 
162  inquiries. 

A  big  hit  on  Long  Island  was 
the  Action  Line  column  which 
appears  daily  and  Sunday  in  the 
Nassau-Suffolk  pages.  Launched 
last  November,  the  column  in 
just  two  months  drew  more  than 
8,000  letters  and  phone  calls 
from  leaders  requesting  infor¬ 
mation  or  assistance  in  their  bat¬ 
tles  with  government  agencies, 
stores  and  service  organizations. 

NEWS-sponsored  events  such 
as  the  Golden  Gloves,  Harvest 
Moon  Ball  and  New  York  Relays 
provided  entertainment  for  91,- 
673  persons. 

The  News  received  678,336  re¬ 
quests  from  women  readers  for 
patterns. 

High  on  the  distaff  response 
list  were  Jane  Abrams’  interior 
decoration  suggestions  (83,846), 
Dorothy  Rose’s  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren  pointers  (79,889),  the  Alice 
Petersen  and  Ella  Elvin  food 
column  (67,259),  Ruth  Kling’s 
beauty  hints  (64,906),  Elinor 
Ames’  etiquette  column  (61,- 
580),  Kay  Thomas’  fashion  tips 
(41,443)  and  Doris  Blake’s  love¬ 
lorn  column  (26,640). 


This  architectural  award-winning  structure,  located 
in  Boston's  Government  Center,  is  the  new  home 
of  the  Boston  Press  Club. 


Press  Club  in  Building  That  Housed  Bank 


Boston  be  served,  a  curved  bar  adapted  In  addition  to  getting  attrac- 
The  Boston  Press  Club  offi-  to  the  cylindrical  shape  of  the  tive  new  quarters,  Dobbins  and 
cially  opened  its  new  quarters  building,  a  small  area  for  the  Herald  Traveler’s  Joe  Dow- 
in  the  Government  Center  this  dancing  and  entertainment,  and  ney,  president  of  the  Boston 
week  in  a  structure  of  unusual  an  office.  A  downstairs  section  Newspaper  Guild,  have  insti- 
design.  will  be  used  as  a  combination  tv,  tuted  changes  in  the  Club’s  by- 

The  pavilion-type  building,  de-  reading  and  card  room,  for  men  laws  bringing  about  an  amicable 
signed  by  Boston  architects  only.  separation  from  the  Guild. 

Imre  and  Anthony  Halasz,  has  The  red  brick  .structure  has  For  the  first  time,  the  Club 
received  awards  from  Fortune  l)een  designed  without  windows  has  opened  up  regular  member- 
magazine  and  Architectural  and  without  obvious  doors,  so  ship  to  radio  and  television  per- 
Forum.  that  the  exterior  would  be  dis-  sonnel.  Another  first  will  be  the 

A  series  of  pre-opening  activi-  tinctive  and  not  compete  with  inclusion  of  a  broadcast  news 
ties  was  held.  Among  those  at-  the  high-rise  buildings  in  the  award  category  in  the  annual 
tending  were  Governor  John  area.  In  the  absence  of  windows,  awards  competition. 

Volpe,  Boston  Mayor  John  Col-  natural  light  is  introduced 
lins,  comedian  Danny  Thomas,  through  an  overhead  plastic  * 

actor  Cliff  Rol)ertson  and  singer  dome,  and  from  glass  slots.  .«•  if  .  .  i  1 
Aliza  Kashi.  For  more  than  a  year.  Dob-  "  IjOes  lo  LiOyola 

Hosting  the  visitors  were  Club  bins  has  headed  up  a  group  of  Chicago 

of  Court,  Court  Reporting”,  has  President  Jim  Dobbins,  Herald  club  officers  and  special  advisers  Michael  J.  Ward  has  joined 
been  published  by  the  Calgary  Traveler  cartoonist;  Vicepresi-  from  the  Boston  papers  deter-  the  public  relations  department 
Herald,  which  will  be  “required  dent  Joe  Ryan,  WBZ-TV  public  mined  to  instill  new  life  in  the  of  Loyola  University  of  Chicago 
reading”  for  all  meml>ers  of  the  rfdations  director ;  and  club  man-  failing  Boston  Press  Club.  as  manager  of  special  projects, 

news  staff.  ager  Frank  Lyons.  His  responsibilities  will  include 

Prepared  by  the  Herald’s  The  new  site  was  the  first  campaign  promotion  and  public- 

legal  counsel,  the  book,  with  the  privately  constructed  building  in  In  Hoe  PR  Post  ity,  special  writing  assignments 

title  “DANGER!”  in  large  block  Boston’s  Government  Center.  Vincent  F.  Regan  has  lieen  ^*'•1  media  relations.  Before 
capitals,  has  a  foreword  by  edi-  Formerly  a  temporary  branch  of  elected  vicepresident  of  R  Hoe  coming  to  Loyola,  Ward  was 
tor-in-chief  R.  L.  Sanburn.  the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  it  ^  Qq  ^  jnc.,  printing  press  manu-  the  corporate  public  rela- 

Throughout  the  18-page  book  he  is  located  amid  the  Federal  facturer.  He  is  presently  cor-  tions  department  of  Motorola 
repeats  the  “numljer  one”  rule:  building  complex,  the  new  City  porate  secretary  and  will  con-  graduate  of  the  Univer- 

“When  in  doubt  consult  your  su-  Hall,  the  John  F.  Kennedy  State  tinue  in  that  office.  He  will  be  of  Notre  Dame  with  an 

perior  im.mediately”;  adding  on  office  building  and  courts.  responsible  for  all  corporate  majoring  in  journalism,  he 

the  final  page  “and  if  that  isn’t  f)n  the  main  floor,  the  club  has  personnel  and  public  relations  years  experience  in 

possible,  WHEN  IN  DOUBT,  a  gold  carpeted  lounge  area  matters.  newspaper  and  public  relations 

LE.4VE  IT  OUT.”  where  luncheon  and  dinner  will  _  work. 
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SOUTHWEST’S  LEADING  NEWSPAPER 


The  Nation's  Most  Modern  Newspapers 
Serving  the  Modern  Southwest! 


ELEMENTS  OF  COMMUNICATION 


What  makes  The  Oklahoman  and  Times  the  Top  Newspapers  in  the  Southwest? 
The  number  of  people  who  read  it  for  one  thing.  The  Oklahoman  and  Times  has 
the  largest  Oaily  combined  circulation  in  the  Southwest 
Award  winning  writers  and  the  very  best  in  special  features  and  articles  as¬ 
sures  high  tested  readership. 

Another  reason  is  the  quality  of  printing  The  Oklahoman  &  Times  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  outstanding  achievements  m  pioneering  improved  production  tech¬ 
niques.  They  have  a  long  history  of  firsts  to  their  credit 
Finally— The  Oklahoman  and  Times  produces  results  High  circulation  and  read¬ 
ership  means  increased  traffic  on  sales  for  our  advertisers 
Take  advantage  of  the  Southwest's  finest  newspapers  Contact  us  or  the  Kat; 


•  Investigation  •  Analysis  •  Exposition  Agency  now  and  let  US  help  you! 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

Represented  Nationally  by  The  Katz  Agency 


THIS  UNIQUE  MACHINE 

will  quietly 
revolutionize 

CLASSIFIED  AD 
PRODUCTION 

for 

OFFSET 
NEWSPAPERS 


■  It’s  called  Column-Flo.  And  it 
will  cause  a  quiet  revolution  in 
your  classified  operation.  Paste¬ 
up  hairlines  will  disappear,  soiled 
slivers  of  ad  copy  will  vanish,  and 
lost  galleys  will  become  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Your  classified  will  now 
be  handled  faster  and  more  effi¬ 
ciently  than  ever  before. 

Column-Flo  is  a  new  method  for 
the  preparation  of  classified  ads 
for  page  makeup.  At  its  heart, 
it’s  a  camera — a  sequential  card 
camera — but  in  your  classified 
department  it  will  be  a  valuable 
production  tool.  You  feed  classi¬ 
fied  ads  into  Column-Flo  from 
any  type  source— cold  type,  pho¬ 
tocomp  or  hot-metal  repro  proof. 
Whatever  typesetting  equipment 
you  have  now  or  plan  to  have  in 
the  future  is  compatible  with  Col¬ 
umn-Flo.  The  resulting  strip  is 
developed  and  each  ad  pasted  on 
a  special  card. 

These  cards  become  the  most 
effective  control  over  classified 


production  ever  possible  without 
a  computer.  No  marked  copy  of 
the  paper,  no  complicated  system 
. .  .  ads  are  killed  simply  by  pull¬ 
ing  a  card  from  the  file;  a  day  or 
edition  skip-inserted  easily. 

With  the  cards  in  proper  or¬ 
der,  the  file  itself  becomes  input 
for  the  final  classified  run.  Cards 
fed  into  Column-Flo  are  photo¬ 
graphed  “on  the  move’’,  in  syn¬ 
chronization  with  photographic 
paper  movement. 

The  output  is  developed  ...  a 
column  of  classified  ads,  com¬ 
plete  with  classification  heads 
and  cut-off  rules  ready  for  page 
makeup.  You  paste  down  col¬ 
umns,  not  individual  ads.  The 
cards  are  returned  to  the  file  for 
updating  and  the  next  run.  Re¬ 
peat  ads  do  not  have  to  be  re-set. 

Your  Mergenthaler  representa¬ 
tive  can  tell  you  more  about  the 
cost-saving  Column-Flo.  It  can 
start  a  quiet  revolution  in  your 
classified  production. 


Mergenthaler 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn, 

New  York  11205 


Slight  Improvement 
Seen  in  Error  Rate 


By  Robert  L.  Moyer, 

I’rodut'tion  Manager, 
Trenton  Times  INewspapers 

This  is  the  last  in  a  series  of 
thnn*  error  comparison  reports. 
Of  the  15  newspapers  included 
in  this  report,  nine  have  entries 
for  three  months  and  six  for 
two  months.  The  contributing 
new.spapers  are: 

Allentown  Call-Chronicle,  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa. 

Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio 

Herald-News,  Passaic-Clifton, 
N.J. 

Evening  Record,  Hackensack, 
N.J. 

Los  Angeles  Times,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif. 

Miami  Herald,  Miami,  Fla. 

North  Bay  Nugget,  North 
Bay,  Ont. 

Oakland  Tribune,  Oakland, 
Calif. 

Omaha  World-Herald,  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Morristown  Daily  Record, 
Morristown,  N.J. 


Patriot  News,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Roanoke  Times,  Roanoke,  Va. 

South  Bend  Tribune,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

Topeka  Capital  Journal,  Tope¬ 
ka,  Kans. 

Trenton  Times  Newspapers, 
Trenton,  N.J. 

Tables  I  and  11  are  summaries 
of  the  reports.  Each  newspaper 
has  a  code  number,  and  it  re¬ 
mains  the  same  in  each  month’s 
report. 

Table  I  shows  the  total  lines 
checked  by  each  newspaper  and 
their  allocation  of  the  errors. 

Since  each  newspaper  checked 
a  different  amount.  Table  II  was 
prepared  to  show  how  each 
would  have  been  had  they  check¬ 
ed  exactly  25,000  lines.  By  doing 
this,  we  can  compute  a  group 
average. 

A  composite  average  for  all 
contributors  represents  com¬ 
puter,  TTS  justified  tape,  and 


Plant  *  Equipment 


manual  operations.  This  group 
has  a  composite  average  error 
rate  of : 

Mach.  1.09c 

Oper.  2.8 

Other  0.4 

Total  4.27o 

Frankly,  I  am  disappointed  in 
the  last  month’s  operator  error 
average.  For  the  three  months 
checked,  the  operator  error  rate 
improved  fom  3.1%  to  2.59^>.  As 
mentioned  last  month,  only  two 
newspapers  indicated  the  results 
are  being  posted  for  operator 
review.  It  would  appear  that  the 
advantage  gained  from  the  op¬ 
erators  knowing  proofs  were 
being  checked  lasted  one  month. 
There  has  to  be  a  follow-up. 

The  last  column  in  the  table 
indicates  the  change  between  the 
first  report  and  the  last  for  each 
contributor.  Nine  showed  im¬ 
provement,  one  no  change  and 
six  experienced  an  increase  in 
error  rate. 

Previous  reports  have  appear¬ 
ed  in  E&P  for  August  12  and 
September  9. 

Miss  Jackie  Waters,  forelady/ 
TTS-Proof  Department  at  the 
Miami  Herald  explained  how 


they  review  operator  perform¬ 
ance: 

“In  regard  to  the  reduction  of 
operator  errors,  I  have  found 
that  the  most  effective  way  to 
achieve  this  is  to  continually  pull 
proofs  and  show  the  operators  in 
private  just  exactly  what  they 
are  doing  wrong.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  effective  with  our  Pro¬ 
duction  Typist  Trainees.  Their 
proofs  are  shown  to  them 
regularly  and  all  re-occurring 
error  patterns  are  pointed  out 
to  them.  If  it  proves  to  be  war¬ 
ranted,  they  are  given  additional 
instruction  to  correct  bad  typing 
habits  or  other  deficiencies.  So 
far,  we  have  had  excellent  re¬ 
sults  with  this  policy.” 

Suggestions 

Other  suggestions  from  the 
grroup  include : 

1)  Require  operators  with 
high  error  rates  to  set  their  own 
corrections. 

2)  Make  operators  aware  of 
which  errors  cause  the  most  lost 
time  in  corrections.  Especially 
word,  paragraph  indent,  and 

{Continued  on  page  82) 


TABLE  I— ERROR  CHECK 

SEPTEMBER  Error  AUGUST  Error  JULY  Error 


Mach 

Oper 

Other 

Total 

Percentage 

Percentagi 

e 

Percentage 

Lines 

Error 

Error 

Error 

Error 

Name 

Measured 

Lines 

Lines 

Lines 

Lines 

Mach 

Oper 

Oth 

Total 

1  Mach  Oper  Oth 

Total 

1  Mach  Oper 

Oth 

Total 

1 

56.032 

953 

1345 

224 

2522 

1.7 

2.4 

0.4 

4.5 

1.5 

2.8 

0.5 

4.8 

l.l 

2.1 

0.5 

3.7 

2 

25,006 

525 

599 

148 

1272 

2.1 

2.4 

0.5 

5.0 

1.3 

2.4 

0.9 

4.6 

1.5 

2.6 

0.8 

4.9 

3 

121.860 

1310 

4125 

450 

5886 

l.l 

3.4 

0.4 

4.8 

1.4 

3.5 

0.5 

5.5 

1.0 

4.6 

0.7 

6.3 

4 

25.000 

270 

716 

— 

986 

l.l 

2.9 

— 

4.0 

1.0 

2.4 

— 

3.4 

0.7 

3.3 

— 

4.0 

5 

27,118 

171 

972 

178 

1321 

0.6 

3.6 

0.6 

4.9 

0.3 

3.0 

0.1 

3.5 

0.1 

2.6 

0.3 

3.0 

6 

20,830 

135 

835 

66 

1036 

0.6 

4.0 

0.3 

4.9 

0.7 

3.8 

0.2 

4.7 

0.9 

4.7 

0.2 

5.7 

7 

25,569 

265 

383 

117 

765 

1.0 

1.5 

0.5 

3.0 

1.0 

2.0 

0.2 

3.3 

1.2 

1.9 

0.2 

3.3 

8 

74,580 

799 

1231 

390 

2420 

l.l 

1.6 

0.5 

3.2 

l.l 

2.4 

0.5 

4.0 

1.5 

2.7 

0.7 

4.9 

9 

35,672 

324 

1280 

321 

1925 

0.9 

3.6 

0.9 

5.4 

1.0 

3.8 

0.8 

5.6 

0.8 

3.2 

0.6 

4.7 

10 

63,679 

1072 

462 

320 

1854 

1.7 

0.7 

0.5 

2.9 

2.1 

1.3 

0.5 

4.0 

12 

25,000 

187 

346 

163 

696 

0.7 

1.4 

0.7 

2.8 

0.9 

1.9 

0.9 

3.7 

13 

27,664 

108 

1132 

16 

1256 

0.4 

4.1 

0.06 

4.5 

0.1 

5.0 

0.1 

5.2 

14 

42,651 

514 

874 

187 

1575 

1.2 

2.0 

0.4 

3.7 

0.9 

2.2 

0.5 

3.6 

15 

31,456 

58 

943 

28 

1029 

0.2 

3.0 

0.1 

3.3 

0.6 

2.7 

0.1 

3.4 

16 

43,042 

595 

593 

337 

1525 

1.4 

1.4 

0.8 

3.6 

1.4 

1.3 

0.5 

3.2 

TOTAL 

644,159 

7286 

15,836 

2946 

26,067 

l.l 

2.5 

0.5 

4.0 

1.0 

3.0 

0.4 

4.4 

0.9 

3.5 

0.3 

4.8 

GROUP  AVERAGE 

42,943 

486 

1056 

196 

1738 

l.l 

2.5 

0.5 

4.0 

1.0 

3.0 

0.4 

4.4 

0.9 

3.5 

0.3 

4.8 

TABLE 

II— 

ERROR  CHECK 

Change 

Mach 

Oper 

Other 

Total 

SEPTEMBER  Error 

AUGUST  Error 

JULY 

Error  Total 

%  Lines 

Error 

Error 

Error 

Error 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage  Error 

Name 

Measured 

Lines 

Lines 

Lines 

Lines 

Mach 

Oper 

Oth  Total 

Mach  Oper  Oth 

Total  Mach  ' 

Oper  < 

Oth 

Total  Rate 

1 

44.6 

425 

600 

100 

1 125 

1.7 

2.4 

0.4 

4.5 

1.5 

2.8 

0.5 

4.8 

l.l 

2.1 

0.5 

3.7  -1-0.8 

2 

100.0 

525 

599 

148 

1272 

2.1 

2.4 

0.5 

5.0 

1.3 

2.4 

0.9 

4.6 

1.5 

2.6 

0.8 

4.9  -fO.I 

3 

20.5 

268 

846 

92 

1206 

l.l 

3.4 

0.4 

4.8 

1.4 

3.5 

0.5 

5.5 

1.0 

4.6 

0.7 

6.3  —1.5 

4 

100.0 

270 

716 

— 

986 

l.l 

2.9 

— 

4.0 

1.0 

2.4 

— 

3.4 

0.7 

3.3 

_ 

4.0  — 

5 

92.1 

157 

895 

164 

1216 

0.6 

3.6 

0.6 

4.9 

0.3 

3.0 

0.1 

3.5 

0.1 

2.6 

0.3 

3.0  -H.9 

6 

120.0 

162 

1002 

79 

1243 

0.6 

4.0 

0.3 

4.9 

0.7 

3.8 

0.2 

4.7 

0.9 

4.7 

0.2 

5.7  —0.8 

7 

97.7 

259 

374 

114 

747 

1.0 

1.5 

0.5 

3.0 

1.0 

2.0 

0.2 

3.3 

1.2 

1.9 

0.2 

3.3  —0.3 

!  8 

33.5 

268 

412 

131 

811 

l.l 

1.6 

0.5 

3.2 

l.l 

2.4 

0.5 

4.0 

1.5 

2.7 

0.7 

4.9  —1.7 

9 

70.0 

227 

896 

225 

1348 

0.9 

3.6 

0.9 

5.4 

1.0 

3.8 

0.8 

5.6 

0.8 

3.2 

0.6 

4.7  -1-0.7 

10 

39.2 

420 

181 

125 

726 

1.7 

0.7 

0.5 

2.9 

2.1 

1.3 

0.5 

4.0 

—l.l 

12 

100.0 

187 

346 

163 

696 

0.7 

1.4 

0.7 

2.8 

0.9 

1.9 

0.9 

3.7 

—0.9 

13 

90.3 

98 

1022 

14 

1134 

0.4 

4.1 

0.06 

4.5 

0.1 

5.0 

0.1 

5.2 

—0.7 

14 

58.6 

301 

512 

no 

923 

1.2 

2.0 

0.4 

3.7 

0.9 

2.2 

0.5 

3.6 

+  0.1 

IS 

79.4 

46 

749 

22 

817 

0.2 

3.0 

0.1 

3.3 

0.6 

2.7 

0.08 

3.4 

—0.1 

16 

58  0 

345 

344 

195 

884 

1.4 

1.4 

0.8 

3.6 

1.4 

1.3 

0.5 

3.2 

+0.4 

TOTAL 

375  000 

3958 

9494 

1682 

15,134 

l.l 

2.5 

0.4 

4.0 

1.0 

2.7 

0.4 

4.1 

1.0 

3.1 

0.4 

4.5  —0.5 

GROUP  AVERAGE 

25,000 

264 

633 

112 

1009 

l.l 

2.5 

0.4 

4.0 

1.0 

2.7 

0.4 

4.1 

1.0 

3.1 

0.4 

4.5  —0.5 
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character  omissions.  These  plus 
incorrect  hyphenation  will  result 
in  multiple  line  corrections  for 
a  single  error  line. 

3)  Check  proficiency  of  opera¬ 
tors  to  read  punched  tape  codes. 

Last  month  in  reviewing  the 
ways  to  reduce  machine  errors  it 
was  pointed  out  that  first  the 
causes  of  machine  errors  have 
to  be  identified.  The  same  is 
true  with  operator  errors. 

Miss  Waters  and  a  few  others 
have  indicated  how  they  check 
for  the  causes  of  operator 
errors. 

Prior  to  training  an  individual 
to  operate  a  keyboard,  some  ef¬ 
fort  should  be  spent  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  he  or  she  has  the 
basic  requirements  for  becoming 
a  competent  operator.  If  the  in¬ 
dividual  had  the  aptitude  and 
interest  in  becoming  a  good  op¬ 
erator  but  isn’t,  it  may  be  due  to 
the  particular  method  used  for 
training. 

A  New  Approach 

Recently  a  group  of  produc¬ 
tion  personnel  met  with  Mrs. 
Lillian  G.  Malt  of  the  Lillian  G. 
Malt  Training  Organisation  in 
England,  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  operator  training. 


SAVE 

PRESS  DOWN  TIME  -  WITH 
FAST  ACTION  ON  WEB  BREAKS 


.  .  .  and  protect  your 
investment  in  your  web 
presses  with  the  value- 
engineered  Cooksey  Sys¬ 
tem  of  web  break  detec¬ 
tors,  trolleys  and  web 
severing  devices  that 
eliminate  costly  wrap- 
ups  and  damaged 
plates. 

Get  the  whole  story 
from 


Korthe 

Engineering  Core. 

9353  SEYMOUR  AVENUE 
SCHILLER  PARK.  ILL.  60176 


As  a  result  of  this  meeting 
several  newspapers  expressed  in¬ 
terest  in  sending  personnel  to 
one  of  Mrs.  Malt’s  training  ses¬ 
sions.  Next  month’s  article  in 
E&P  will  review  her  methods, 
results  obtained  in  previous  ses¬ 
sions,  and  the  costs  for  conduct¬ 
ing  sessions  in  the  United  States. 

Previous  articles  about  Mrs. 
Malt’s  eflferts  have  appeared  in: 

“An  Analytical  Approach  to 
Keyboard  Training,”  British 
Printer,  Feb.  1967 

“New  English  Training  Pro¬ 
gram  May  Improve  Keystroke 
Speed,”  Inland  Printer/Ameri¬ 
can  Lithographer,  March,  1967 

“36,000  Keystrokes  Per 
Hour?”  Printing  Magazine/ 
National  Lithographer,  Feb. 
1967 

My  thanks  to  those  persons 
in  each  contributing  newspaper 
responsible  for  collecting  the 
data  for  these  error  comparison 
reports. 

Ciuni  plain  Is  Mount 

A  questionnaire  recently  com¬ 
piled  by  a  committee  of  the  As- 
siciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
found  that  “reader  complaints 
about  typos  are  giving  editors, 
management  and  production 
men  72-point  sized  headaches.” 

John  E.  Leard,  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  summarized  the  report.  Of 
82  editors  responding  to  the 
survey,  58  said  they  were 
getting  more  complaints  now 
than  they  used  to  and  all  those 
were  using  tape  extensively.  Of 
the  24  not  getting  more  com¬ 
plaints,  eight  just  weren’t  using 
tape.  The  survey  covered  papers 
from  circulations  of  6,000  to 
850,000. 

Nearly  all  tape-using  papers 
produced  more  tape  than  they 
got  from  wires.  The  home- 
punched  tape  ranged  from  109c 
of  that  used  in  a  composing 
loom  to  1009c  and  averaged 
689^^. 

The  causes  of  typographical 
errors,  based  on  the  average  of 
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estimates  by  the  respondents, 
were  chiefly  faulty  tape  punch¬ 
ing  (50.2%),  automatic  type¬ 
setting  equipment  (30.5),  mis¬ 
placed  correction  lines  (14.4), 
and  computers  (10). 

The  answers  indicated  wide- 
ranging  efforts  by  newsmen  to 
help  combat  the  typos. 

Newsmen  Glie«-k  Proofs 

The  methods  tried  ranged 
from  praying  or  “just  scream¬ 
ing”  to  detailed  programs.  Re- 
.sults  were  generally  reported  as 
disappointing,  slow’,  or  fair,  but 
good  in  a  few  cases.  Regardless 
of  success,  long-range  steps 
toward  improv’ement  are  prin¬ 
cipally  l)eing  aimed  at  better 
punching  by  more  qualified, 
lietter  trained  operatois;  better 
proofreading;  and  improved 
preventive  maintenance  pro¬ 
grams  in  handling  the  new  com- 
j)osing  room  equipment. 

The  battle  generally  is  being 
waged  by  close  cooperation  l)e- 
tween  news  and  production  de¬ 
partments. 

In  news  rooms,  procedures 
vary,  but  many  papers  are  doing 
more  double-checking  of  proof¬ 
room  work.  Many  mentioned 
getting  proofs  of  early  pages, 
pai’ticularly  women’s  and  edi¬ 
torial,  after  proofroom  correc¬ 
tions  have  l)een  made.  Many  get 
proofs  of  page  1  for  newsroom 
checking.  Several  also  check 
a  turn  page. 

Some  papers  with  or  without 
page  proofs  assign  deskmen  to 
check  galley  proofs  generally  or, 
in  at  least  one  case,  those  “of 
sensitive  stories.”  In  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.,  “every  page  proof  is 
read  by  a  full-time  copy  editor 
who  has  no  other  responsibl- 
ities.” 

Uompusing  Room  MetliudK 

Most  other  efforts  to  combat 
typos  involve  the  composing 
rooms.  These  are  some  of  the 
methods  reported : 

1.  Duluth  and  others  have 
tightened  up  on  machine  main¬ 
tenance  and  proofreading.  Chat¬ 
tanooga  suggests  better  perfora¬ 
tor  maintenance  especially. 


2.  Rochester,  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  Milwaukee  read  and  coi- 
rect  all  stories  before  pages  are 
released  to  stereo. 

3.  Syracuse  blue  inks  all  the 
type  that  has  been  corrected  so 
an  uncorrected  galley  can  be 
spotted  immediately. 

4.  Duluth  offsets  its  correction 
lines  so  they  will  be  easier  to 
pick  up  on  revise. 

5.  In  St.  Paul,  a  proofreader 
takes  a  proof  to  the  foreman  at 
once  if  he  notes  excessive  errors. 
Forty-five  minutes  before  edition 
closes,  a  proofreader  scans  late 
story  proofs  to  catch  obvious 
errors;  railroaded  stories  are 
flagged  for  correction  before 
going  in  if  possible. 

6.  Tacoma  hired  three  ad¬ 
ditional  proofreaders  and 
stepped  up  its  reading  of  page 
proofs. 

7.  A  number  of  papers  con¬ 
nect  printers  directly  with  their 
own  errors.  Milwaukee  requires 
printers  to  check  their  own  work 
for  errors.  Joliet,  Ill.,  runs  cor¬ 
rections  through  the  tape  l  oom 
to  make  the  TTS  operators 
aware  of  their  errors.  Peoria 
calls  errors  to  the  attention  of 
individual  setters  and  of  the 
typographical  union’s  conference 
committee.  San  Jose  chases  up 
errors  that  convince  the  com¬ 
posing  room  that  the  news  de¬ 
partment  strives  for  perfection. 
Cleveland,  Salem,  Ore.,  and 
Valdosta,  Ga.,  call  bad  errors 
to  the  attention  of  the  puncher 
who  made  them.  Grand  Junction, 
Colo.,  reviews  errors  daily  with 
the  people  making  them  and 
with  the  production  superin¬ 
tendent. 

8.  Some  have  tried  equipment 
revision.  Joilet,  Ill.,  reduced 
mechanical  errors  “consider¬ 
ably”  by  slowing  down  linecast- 
ers  two  lines  a  minute.  South 
Bend  cut  errors  25  per  cent  by 
running  without  space  bands. 

9.  The  Chicago  Sun-Times 
runs  tests  on  operators  and  line- 
casters  and  feels  that  most 
errors  are  caused  by  poor  main¬ 
tenance  of  linecasters. 
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Since  when 
have  Color-Tex  mats 
come  in 

medium  shrinkage  range?  * 


Ever  since  customers  asked  for  them,  and  our  R&D  people  perfected  them. 


MORE  U.S.  NEWSPAPERS  USE  BURGESS  MATS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 


•with  all  the  desirable  properties  of  Color-Tex  minimum  shrinkage 
mats.  Write  or  phone  for  a  demonstration  ...  or  ask  your  Burgess 
man.  BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY,  P.O.  Box  560, 
Freeport,  Illinois  61032. 


Error  Rates 

(Continued  from  page  81) 


character  omissions.  These  plus 
incorrect  hyphenation  will  result 
in  multiple  line  corrections  for 
a  single  error  line. 

3)  Check  proficiency  of  opera¬ 
tors  to  read  punched  tape  codes. 

La.<t  month  in  reviewing  the 
ways  to  reduce  machine  errors  it 
was  pointed  out  that  first  the 
causes  of  machine  errors  have 
to  be  identified.  The  same  is 
true  with  operator  errors. 

Miss  Waters  and  a  few  others 
have  indicated  how  they  check 
for  the  causes  of  operator 
errors. 

Prior  to  training  an  individual 
to  operate  a  keyboard,  some  ef¬ 
fort  should  be  spent  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  he  or  she  has  the 
basic  requirements  for  becoming 
a  competent  operator.  If  the  in¬ 
dividual  had  the  aptitude  and 
interest  in  Ijecoming  a  good  op¬ 
erator  but  isn’t,  it  may  be  due  to 
the  particular  method  used  for 
training. 

A  -New  Approach 

Recently  a  group  of  produc¬ 
tion  personnel  met  with  Mrs. 
Lillian  G.  Malt  of  the  Lillian  G. 
Malt  Training  Organi.sation  in 
England,  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  operator  training. 


SAVE 

PRESS  DOWN  TIME  ^  WITH 
FAST  ACTION  ON  WEB  BREAKS 


.  .  .  and  protect  your 
investment  in  your  web 
presses  with  the  value- 
engineered  Cooksey  Sys¬ 
tem  of  web  break  detec¬ 
tors,  trolleys  and  web 
severing  devices  that 
eliminate  costly  wrap- 
ups  and  damaged 
plates. 

Get  the  whole  story 
from 


Korthe 

Engineering  Core. 

9353  SEYMOUR  AVENUE 
SCHILLER  PARK,  ILL.  60176 


As  a  result  of  this  meeting 
several  newspapers  expressed  in¬ 
terest  in  sending  personnel  to 
one  of  Mrs.  Malt’s  training  ses¬ 
sions.  Next  month’s  article  in 
E&P  will  leview  her  methods, 
results  obtained  in  previous  ses¬ 
sions,  and  the  costs  for  conduct¬ 
ing  sessions  in  the  United  States. 

Previous  articles  about  Mrs. 
Malt’s  efforts  have  appeared  in: 

“An  Analytical  Approach  to 
Keyboard  Training,”  British 
Printer,  F'eb.  1967 

“New  English  Training  Pro¬ 
gram  May  Improve  Keystroke 
Speed,”  Inland  Printer/ Ameri¬ 
can  Lithographer,  March,  1967 

“36,000  Keystrokes  Per 
Hour?”  Printing  Magazine/ 
National  Lithographer,  Feb. 
1967 

My  thanks  to  those  persons 
in  each  contributing  newspaper 
responsible  for  collecting  the 
data  for  these  error  comparison 
reports. 

(ioiiipluiiilM  Mount 

A  questionnaire  recently  com¬ 
piled  by  a  committee  of  the  As- 
siciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
found  that  “reader  complaints 
about  typos  are  giving  editors, 
management  and  production 
men  72-point  sized  headaches.” 

John  E.  Leard,  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  summarized  the  report.  Of 
82  editors  responding  to  the 
.survey,  ,">8  said  they  were 
getting  more  complaints  now 
than  they  used  to  and  all  those 
were  using  tape  extensively.  Of 
the  24  not  getting  more  com¬ 
plaints,  eight  just  weren’t  using 
tape.  The  survey  covered  papers 
from  circulations  of  6,000  to 
850,000. 

Nearly  all  tape-using  papers 
))roduced  more  tape  than  they 
got  from  wires.  The  home- 
punched  tape  ranged  from  lO^c 
of  that  used  in  a  composing 
room  to  1009i  and  averaged 
68%. 

The  causes  of  typographical 
errors,  based  on  the  average  of 
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estimates  by  the  respondents, 
were  chiefly  faulty  tape  punch¬ 
ing  (50.2%),  automatic  type¬ 
setting  equipment  (30.5),  mis¬ 
placed  correction  lines  (14.4), 
and  computers  (10). 

The  answers  indicated  wide- 
ranging  efforts  by  newsmen  to 
help  combat  the  typos. 

Newsmen  Oieek  Proofs 

The  methods  tried  ranged 
from  praying  or  “just  scream¬ 
ing”  to  detailed  programs.  Re¬ 
sults  were  generally  reported  as 
disappointing,  slow',  or  fair,  but 
good  in  a  few  cases.  Regardless 
of  success,  long-range  steps 
toward  improvement  are  prin¬ 
cipally  Ijeing  aimed  at  better 
punching  by  more  qualified, 
better  trained  operators;  better 
proofreading;  and  improved 
preventive  maintenance  pro¬ 
grams  in  handling  the  new  com- 
jiosing  room  equipment. 

The  battle  generally  is  being 
waged  by  close  cooperation  Ix*- 
tween  news  and  production  de¬ 
partments. 

In  news  rooms,  procedures 
vary,  but  many  papers  are  doing 
more  double-checking  of  proof¬ 
room  work.  Many  mentioned 
getting  proofs  of  early  pages, 
particularly  women’s  and  edi¬ 
torial,  after  proofroom  correc¬ 
tions  have  l)een  made.  Many  get 
proofs  of  page  1  for  newsroom 
checking.  Several  also  check 
a  turn  page. 

Some  papers  with  or  without 
page  proofs  assign  deskmen  to 
check  galley  proofs  generally  or, 
in  at  least  one  case,  those  “of 
sensitive  stories.”  In  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.,  “every  page  proof  is 
read  by  a  full-time  copy  editor 
who  has  no  other  responsibl- 
ities.” 

('.ompixsing  Koum  Methods 

Most  other  efforts  to  combat 
typos  involve  the  composing 
rooms.  These  are  some  of  the 
methods  reported: 

1.  Duluth  and  others  have 
tightened  up  on  machine  main¬ 
tenance  and  proofreading.  Chat¬ 
tanooga  suggests  better  perfora¬ 
tor  maintenance  especially. 


2.  Rochester,  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  Milwaukee  read  and  cor¬ 
rect  all  stories  before  pages  arc 
released  to  stereo. 

3.  Syracuse  blue  inks  all  the 
type  that  has  been  corrected  so 
an  uncorrected  galley  can  be 
spotted  immediately. 

4.  Duluth  offsets  its  correction 
lines  so  they  will  be  easier  to 
pick  up  on  revise. 

5.  In  St.  Paul,  a  proofreader 
takes  a  proof  to  the  foi-eman  at 
once  if  he  notes  excessive  errors. 
Forty-five  minutes  before  edition 
closes,  a  proofreader  scans  late 
story  proofs  to  catch  obvious 
errors;  railroaded  stories  are 
flagged  for  correction  before 
going  in  if  possible. 

6.  Tacoma  hired  three  ad¬ 
ditional  proofreaders  and 
stepped  up  its  reading  of  page 
proofs. 

7.  A  number  of  papers  con¬ 
nect  printers  directly  with  their 
own  errors.  Milwaukee  requires 
printers  to  check  their  own  work 
for  errors.  Joliet,  Ill.,  runs  cor¬ 
rections  through  the  tape  room 
to  make  the  TTS  operators 
aware  of  their  errors.  Peoria 
calls  errors  to  the  attention  of 
individual  setters  and  of  the 
typographical  union’s  conference 
committee.  San  Jose  chases  up 
errors  that  convince  the  com¬ 
posing  room  that  the  news  de¬ 
partment  strives  for  perfection. 
Cleveland,  Salem,  Ore.,  and 
Valdosta,  Ga.,  call  bad  errors 
to  the  attention  of  the  puncher 
who  made  them.  Grand  Junction, 
Colo.,  reviews  errors  daily  with 
the  people  making  them  and 
with  the  production  superin¬ 
tendent. 

8.  Some  have  tried  equipment 
revision.  Joilet,  Ill.,  reduced 
mechanical  errors  “consider¬ 
ably”  by  slowing  down  linecast- 
ers  two  lines  a  minute.  South 
Bend  cut  errors  25  per  cent  by 
running  without  space  bands. 

9.  The  Chicago  Sun-Times 
runs  tests  on  operators  and  line- 
casters  and  feels  that  most 
errors  are  caused  by  poor  main¬ 
tenance  of  linecasters. 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 
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Since  \siien 
have  ColorTex  mats 
come  in 

medium  shrinkage  range? 


Ever  since  customers  asked  forthem^andourR&D  people  perfected  them. 


MORE  U.S.  NEWSPAPERS  USE  BURGESS  MATS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 


•with  all  the  desirable  properties  of  Color-Tex  minimum  shrinkage 
mats.  Write  or  phone  for  a  demonstration  ...  or  ask  your  Burgess 
man.  BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY,  P.O.  Box  560, 
Freeport,  Illinois  61032. 


Barrow  Invents 
Proof  Trimmer 
For  Cold  Type 

Ralkigh,  N.C. 

A  high  speed  cold  type  cutter 
which  trims  both  sides  simul¬ 
taneously  has  been  invented  by 
Howard  Barrow,  general  fore¬ 
man  of  the  composing  room  of 
the  News  and  Observer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  here. 

Photocomposition  in  columns 
(or  repro  proofs)  can  be  cut  to 
tolerance  of  less  than  one  point. 
Construction  of  the  cutter  al¬ 
lows  for  unlimited  length  of  “the 
column.”  Output  of  photocomp 
machines  or  repro  proofs  may 
be  trimmed  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  cutting  them  into 
“takes.” 

The  News  and  Observer  be¬ 
gan  setting  the  stock  market  re¬ 
ports  in  cold  type  early  in  1967 
through  the  use  of  a  Model  713 
Photon.  Wire  service  type  is  fed 
into  the  713.  The  processed 
paper  output  is  cut  into  strips 
of  9  picas  and  10  points.  Putting 
9  columns  into  a  90  pica,  4  point 
page  meant  a  time-consuming, 
very  close  trim  of  the  type. 

Unable  to  locate  anything  on 
the  market  that  would  meet 
their  requirements,  Barrow  de- 


VOUR 

NCUl  PLANT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main's  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main's  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

AlAIN 

CHAS.T.  A\AIN.  INC, 
Sngineers 

441  STUUT  SmiT.  I0ST0«.  IU4S.  ttlll  TO.  AIT)  mt-mk 
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BOTH  SIDES  of  a  cold  type  galley  proof  are  frimmed  simultaneously 
in  the  high  speed  cutter  invented  by  Howard  Barrow  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  News  and  Observer. 


bars  will  be  available  for  $40.  some  additional  time  savings  by 
He  explained  that  cutters  will  a  margin  allowance  of  two  or 
be  made  to  any  exact  picas  and  more  points,  Barrow  said,  mak- 
point  width  up  to  30  picas,  ing  it  slightly  easier  to  feed  the 
Plants  not  needing  to  trim  as  raw  type, 
closely  as  two  points  can  realize 


signed  and  built  the  device  that 
makes  it  possible  to  trim  the  12 
columns  of  daily  type  in  two  to 
three  minutes. 

In  addition  to  the  stock  mar¬ 
kets,  the  A'eu’S  and  Observer 
use  cold  type  for  the  news  con¬ 
tent  of  all  tabloid  special  pro¬ 
motions.  News  type  and  cold 
type-set  ads  are  pasted  up  as 
complete  pages  as  in  offset  work. 
These  ads  are  engraved  for  mat 
rolling.  The  cutter  is  used  here 
to  trim  the  news  matter  at  a 
great  saving  of  time. 

$50  Per  Unit 

The  cutter  outfit  is  con¬ 
structed  with  a  base  of  lami¬ 
nated  plastic  over  plj'wood.  The 
guide  rail  is  machined  to  close 
tolerance  to  allow  for  the  high 
accuracy  and  may  be  instantly 
removed  to  get  at  short  “takes.” 
Untrimmed  type  may  be  fed 
under  the  cutter  guide.  Line-up 
is  instantaneous  since  the  g^ide 
is  made  of  clear  plexiglass.  The 
cutting  head  is  constructed  of 
plastic  and  steel,  designed  to  use 
single  edge  razor  blades  which 
may  be  changed  in  a  matter  of 
seconds.  The  standard  size  base 
will  accomodate  photo  paper  up 
to  8  inches. 

A  built-in  safety  factor  is  the 
approximate  one-eighth  inch 
blade  exposure.  This  eliminates 
cuts  caused  by  careless  handling 
of  full  razor  blades  or  other 
commercial  handle-held  blades. 
They  are  placed  at  the  proper 
angle  for  maximum  cutting  life 
and  may  be  reversed  for  addi¬ 
tional  savings.  When  the  cut¬ 
ter  is  properly  used,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  cut  into  the  type 
face. 

Barrow  said  offset  papers 
and  other  plants  having  a  need 
for  such  cutters  w’ill  be  able  to 
obtain  them  from  him  at  the 
News  and  Observer,  P.0,  Box 
191,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  27601, 

He  said  that  due  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  width  of  columns,  the 
cutters  will  be  made  on  a  cus¬ 
tom  basis  for  $50  for  a  single 
unit.  Additional  widths  of  cut¬ 
ter  heads  with  matching  guide 
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For  Efficient  Newspaper  Operatien 

CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 
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New  Seattle  Times 
Work  Progresses 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Construction  of  a  four-story 
addition  to  the  Seattle  Times  is 
proceeding  on  schedule  and  com¬ 
pletion  early  next  year  is  antic¬ 
ipated.  A  new  nine-unit  Goss 
press  will  then  be  installed  as 
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the  first  step  of  a  press  expan¬ 
sion  move. 

The  immediate  project  in¬ 
volves  a  $6,000,000  expenditure 
for  additional  plant,  equipment 
and  for  changes  in  the  existing 
structure,  which  was  remodeled 
just  three  years  ago  in  a  $3,- 
500,000  prog^m. 

Classified  will  move  to  the  top 
floor  of  the  new  press  building 
in  the  transition,  enabling  ex¬ 
pansion  of  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  into  the  space  presently 
used  for  want  ad  activities. 

• 

Press  Units  Added 

Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
has  ordered  11  additional  press 
units.  These  will  provide  the 
morning  and  Sunday  newspaper 
with  27  press  units  and  meet 
new  demands  imposed  by  a 
definite  area  expansion  move¬ 
ment  now  under  way,  Dan  L. 
Starr,  publisher,  said.  A  Lino- 
film  has  just  been  added  and  an 
1130  Computer  will  l)e  installed 
for  production  operations. 
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5th  Press  in  88  Years  Is  Offset 


GettingReady 
For  Offset  in 
New  Building 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

The  Evening  Herald  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  $750, 000-plus  program 
of  building  expansion  with 
changes  to  offset  printing  and 
photocomposition.  Completion  of 
a  new  building  is  promised  in 
alwut  four  months. 

The  new  building  will  tie  in 
to  the  existing  building,  designed 
and  built  for  newspaper  occu¬ 
pancy  18  years  ago.  The  addi¬ 
tion  will  be  brick,  windowless 
because  of  temperature  and 
humidity  controls  within,  one 
story  except  for  a  cupola  across 
the  middle  to  give  space  for  a 
balloon  former  on  the  new  press. 

The  press  will  be  a  Goss 
Urbanite  with  48-page  capacity, 
four  black-and-white  and  two 
color  units,  on  a  foundation  per-  ! 
mitting  eventual  addition  of  two 
more  units,  either  color  or  black- 
and-white. 

Also  in  the  building  addition 
will  be  areas  for  photography 
and  platemaking,  the  air  in  | 
which  will  be  cleaned  electro-  j 
statically  to  eliminate  dust.  ' 

Although  work  on  the  building  ; 
addition  has  just  begun,  pur-  j 
chase  and  use  of  new  equipment  | 
and  changes  in  production  I 
methods  l)egan  nearly  a  year  ! 
ago.  An  example  is  a  JusTape, 
a  small,  special-purpose  com-  I 
puter  used  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion  of  straight  matter  with  hot 
type  equipment  already  in  use 
by  the  Herald  for  years;  this 
computer  can  later  be  switched 
to  cold  type  production.  Other 
purchases  in  the  past  year 
similarly  were  of  equipment  ^ 
usable  for  l)oth  hot  type  and  | 
cold  type  production.  I 

.\mong  other  features  of  the 
new  building  are  a  truck  dock, 
a  platform  for  unloading  super¬ 
size  freight  cars  of  newsprint 
and  a  numl)er  of  “gimmicks  and 
gadgets”  in  different  areas  which 
put  to  use  developments  at  other 
newspapers  visited  by  members 
of  the  Evening  Herald  organ¬ 
ization. 

Publisher  of  the  paper  is  Tal¬ 
bot  Patrick.  Wayne  T.  Patrick 
is  assistant  publisher  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Herald  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  Roger  L.  Sovde  is  general 
manager  and  production  man¬ 
ager  is  Romeo  Simpson. 

• 

Ludlow  Salesmen 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company  | 
has  appointed  three  additional  • 
men  to  handle  sales  and  service  ; 
on  the  West  Coast.  They  are: 
James  A.  Parrish,  Joe  Virzi,  and 
John  LaCour. 


Greeneville,  Tenn. 

The  Greeneville  Sun,  an  88- 
year-old  daily  newspaper,  is 
printing  on  a  new  32-page  Goss 
Urbanite  Press,  the  fifth  press 
which  has  been  used  to  publish 
the  Sun  in  the  last  40  years. 

Until  the  early  twenties,  the 
Sun  was  published  on  a  sheet 
fed  press  with  a  gasoline  motor. 
At  that  time,  a  Duplex  flatbed 
press  was  installed. 

In  1946,  the  Sun  converted  to 
rotary  press  operation  with  a 
16-page  Scott  Rotary  Press. 

In  1957,  a  24-page  Duplex 
Standard  Tubular  Press  was  in¬ 
stalled.  With  the  installation  of 
the  Goss  Urbanite  Press,  the 

f 


Sun  makes  its  most  complete 
change  in  printing  in  its  history. 

A  3700  square  foot  addition 
to  the  present  Sun  building  to 
house  the  new  pressroom  was 
completed  last  fall  and  the  plant, 
completely  remodeled,  embraces 
approximately  16,000  square 
feet. 

In  addition  to  the  new  press, 
the  Sun  converted  to  cold 
type  for  straight  matter  with 
the  addition  of  an  AP  Offsetter 
together  with  a  Fairchild  Photo 
Textmaster. 

Ad  guts  will  continue  to  be 
set  on  a  Model  33  and  32  Lino¬ 
type  and  repro-proofed. 

Heads  will  be  set  on  the  new 


Morisawa  as  will  some  display 
type. 

John  M.  Jones,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Sun,  an¬ 
nounced  that  full  color  was 
available  for  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  Sun  staff  has  been  in  the 
process  of  training  for  the  con¬ 
version  to  offset  for  several 
months  and  Jones  stated  that  all 
personnel  had  received  some 
training  in  their  new  positions. 

A  Chemco  roll-fed  camera,  to¬ 
gether  with  Brown  Plate-maker, 
are  used  in  the  offset  process. 

The  Sun  remains  nine  col¬ 
umns  with  a  9  point  body  type. 


If  you  want 

your  new  press  to  be  a  hit... 
don’t  forget  the  supporting  cast. 


Nor  the  producer! — Your 
stereo  operation.  Can  it 
keep  the  pace?  Or  is  it 
hampered  by  a  furnace 
that’s  too  small,  too  ineffi¬ 
cient,  or  obsolete?  Get  the 
facts.  Ask  your  Nolan  man 
to  help  make  your  produc¬ 
tion  a  hit.  From  small 

Remelters  to  combination 
master  stereo  furnaces,  he’s 
got  answers  you’ll 
applaud.  (Can  save  you 
money,  too!) 


NO^ 


Rome,  New  York 
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Photocomp  System 
Boon  to  Advertiser 

In  the  dKade  since  phototypesetting  has  become  a  “new  tech¬ 
nique”  in  newspaper  production,  E&I’  has  presented  numerous 
articles  describing  the  various  systems.  The  procedures  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune  today  are  explained  in  the  accompanying  article 
which  is  being  reprinted  from  the  Littlk  Trib,  the  Tribune  em¬ 
ployes’  magazine. 

A  typesetting  system  using  ticularly  important  in  display 
photography  and  electronics,  advertising,  where  type  faces 
rather  than  conventional  hot  and  sizes  may  change  every 
metal  and  linotype  machines,  is  line.  As  the  operator  types  the 
now  in  operation  in  the  compos-  copy  on  an  electric  typewriter 
ing  room  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  keyboard,  the  Linofilm  machine 
Called  photocomposition,  it  has  produces  a  punched  tape,  which 
features  that  make  it  ideal  for  contains  all  the  special  instruc- 
advertising  typesetting.  tions  called  for  by  the  markup 

“The  Tribune  researched  photo  man. 
composition  systems  for  seven  This  tape  is  labeled  with  the 
years  before  we  purchased  our  customer’s  name,  the  job  num- 
Mergenthaler  Linofilm  equip-  ber,  any  special  type  faces  used, 
nient,”  said  Russell  Beale,  com-  and  delivered  to  the  photo  unit 
posing  room  superintendent,  monitor. 

“The  equipment  will  help  give  The  monitor  reads  the  label, 
advertisers  better  service  and  a  then  selects  photo  grids  contain- 
better  product  and  will  supple-  ing  the  special  type  faces  on 
ment  our  Linotype  machines.”  the  tape.  Each  grid  contains  a 

The  new  system,  installed  in  complete  font  of  type,  including 
a  brightly  lighted  room  on  the  capital  and  small  letters,  num- 
west  side  of  composing,  consists  Ix'rs  and  symbols.  Since  these 
of  five  Linofilm  keyboards,  two  are  photographed,  they  are  not 
photo  units,  an  automatic  proc-  subject  to  the  wear  which  is 
essor  which  develops  either  pho-  often  a  problem  with  type  mat- 
tosensitive  paper  or  film,  a  com-  rices  in  linotype  machines.  The 
posing  machine,  an  Ozamatic  type  is  always  clear  and  sharp, 
proofing  machine,  an  Itek  cam-  one  reason  for  photo  composi- 
era  and  a  Multilith  page  proof  tion  quality, 
press,  paste-up  tables,  and  a  Eighteen  photo  grids,  cori'es- 
darkroom.  ponding  to  the  18  type  faces 

.4  customer  sends  in  an  art-  available  on  the  Linofilm  key- 
ist’s  layout  plus  written  copy  board,  are  loaded  into  a  revolv- 
for  his  advertisement.  .4  mark-  ing  rack  inside  the  photo  unit, 
up  man  measures  the  layout.  Then  the  punched  tape  is  fed 
then  marks  the  copy  for  type  into  the  unit,  where  it  directs  a 
faces,  type  sizes,  line  length  and  camera  to  photograph  individual 
spacing.  characters  on  the  photo  grids. 

The  copy  is  handed  to  one  of  The  camera  records  the  type 
the  Linofilm  keyboard  operators,  characters,  all  properly  spaced 
His  machine  allows  him  to  se-  and  justified,  on  100-foot  rolls 
lect  as  many  as  18  different  type  of  photosensitive  paper.  When 
faces  and  sizes,  justify  and  the  tape  finishes  running,  the 
align  type,  and  control  line  man  who  monitors  the  unit  un¬ 
length  and  spacing.  This  is  par-  loads  the  casette  containing  the 


THE  LINOFILM  KEYBOARD  in  the  photocomposition  department  at 
the  Chicago  Tribune  includes  an  electric  typewriter  which  produces 
a  punched  tape.  The  operator  can  select  from  18  type  faces  and 
control  justification  and  line  spacing.  When  the  job  is  completed, 
the  operator  attaches  an  information  label  to  the  tape,  then  sends 
it  to  the  photo  unit  monitor. 

exposed  paper  and  feeds  it  into  times.  When  he  has  matched 
an  automatic  film  processor,  the  type  size  indicated  by  the 
When  the  paper  comes  from  the  advertiser,  he  photographs  the 
machine  two  minutes  later,  it  projected  image.  The  film  is  de- 
contains  the  photo  image  of  the  veloped  in  the  photo  comp  dark- 
type,  ready  to  be  cut  out  and  room,  and  the  correctly-sized 
pasted  into  the  layout.  headline  is  handed  to  the  paste- 

Before  the  type  and  art  ele-  up  man.  The  composer  can  en- 
ments  are  assembled  into  a  lay-  large  type  to  216-point  size, 
out  form  by  the  paste-up  man.  Guided  by  the  advertiser’s 
they  are  sent  thru  a  waxing  layout,  the  paste-up  man  ar- 
machine.  Backed  with  a  thin  ranges  type,  headlines,  and  art 
wax  coating,  they  will  adhere  elements  in  their  proper  posi- 
to  the  form  but  can  l)e  moved  tions.  When  he  is  finished,  the 
easily  if  necessarj’.  paste-up  is  ready  for  proofing. 

The  composing  machine  pro*  In  the  dai'kroom,  it  is  placed 
vides  the  paste-up  man  with  dis-  in  a  light  frame,  covered  with 
play  headlines  of  the  exact  size  a  sheet  of  auto-positive  paper, 
specified  on  the  artist’s  layout,  and  exposed  under  bright  lights. 
This  wouldn’t  always  be  possible  The  sensitized  paper  is  devel- 
with  linotype.  If  an  advertiser  oped,  dried,  and  fed  into  an  am- 
indicated  ;  64-point  headline,  monia-operated  Ozamatic  ma- 
for  example,  he  would  have  to  chine  to  produce-  proofs, 
settle  either  for  60-  or  72-point  If  more  proofs  are  needed,  the 
sizes.  Hot  metal  sizes  are  fixed,  paste-up  is  photographed  by  the 
With  photo  composition,  the  big  Itek  camera,  which  auto¬ 
headline  copy  is  set  in  a  smaller  matically  produces  a  paper  off- 
size,  sent  thru  the  photo  unit  set  plate,  rather  than  a  print, 
and  automatic  processor,  then  in  two  minutes.  The  plate  is 
inserted  into  the  composer.  The  locked  on  the  department’s  small 
machine’s  operator  can  project  offset  press,  and  the  required 
the  type’s  image  on  a  screeji,  number  of  proofs  are  printed, 
enlarging  it  as  much  as  six  Before  the  customer  sees  the 


YOU  NOW  CAN  USE  full  reel  space  every  day  — run  hi-fi 


,T~LOCKi 

Division  of:  f 


Tilt-Lock  Differential  Un¬ 
wind  Assembly  assures  controlled 
web-tension  on  each  roll  running 
from  shaft,  regardless  of  diam¬ 
eter,  caliper,  or  width.  Ideally 
suited  for  all  flying  and  hand 
paster  presses.  The  Assembly 
pays  for  itself  first  or  second  time 
it  is  used. 

For  complete  information  write 
or  call: 


CENTRAL  MACHINE  WORKS  CO. 

1214  Central  Ave.  N.E.  •  Minneapolis,  Minn.  SM13 
(612)  789-3667 


OR  SPECTA  COLOR  ALONGSIDE  Vz  OR  V*  ROLL 


proofs,  they  are  checked  by  a 
jiroofreader  and  by  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  foreman,  Roland  Meyer. 
If  corrections  must  be  made, 
new  tyiie  is  keypunched  on  a 
Linofilm  keyboard,  sent  thru  the 
jihoto  unit,  and  developed  in  a 
few  minutes.  Since  the  paste-up 
man  is  working  with  paper  ra¬ 
ther  than  metal,  he  can  quickly 
lift  the  old  copy  and  replace  it. 

Once  the  customer  approves 
the  jiroofs,  the  paste-up  is  sent 
to  the  engraving  department, 
where  a  zinc  plate  is  made.  From 
this  point,  the  procedure  is  the 
same  as  for  hot  metal;  a  stereo¬ 
type  mat  is  made  from  the  zinc 
plate,  then  a  curved  press  plate 
is  made  from  the  mat. 
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One  warranty 
on  both  the 
Press  and  Drive: 


the  reason  why  so  many  publishers 
choose  MGD  Unit  Drives 


It  makes  good  sense.  With  a  single  warranty 
covering  both  Goss  press  and  MGD  Unit 
Drive,  publishers  save  time  and  trouble  by 
dealing  with  one  source  in  place  of  two. 

We  call  it  total  responsibility— and  it's 
quite  an  advantage. 

You  couldn’t  ask  for  a  better  performing 
unit  drive  than  an  MGD.  It’s  designed  and 
manufactured  to  perform  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  Goss  press.  There’s  no  chance  of 
mismatch  or  imbalance.  This  balanced  design 


keeps  your  maintenance  way  down,  your  sav¬ 
ings  on  service  way  up. 

Last  year,  publishers  ordered  more  MGD 
Unit  Drives  than  any  other  make.  They  had 
good  reason.  Now  you  have,  too,  no  matter 
where  you  publish.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  MGD  Unit  Drives  can  benefit 
you,  write:  Fincor,  Inc.,  Miehlc-Goss-Dexter, 
Inc.,  3100  S.  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60650. 


^  FINCOR.INGORPORATED 
^  MIEHLE-60SS<DEXTER.  INC. 


Detroit  Area 
Group  Papers 
Go  to  Offset 


Whether  you  want  greater  ease  in  mat 
handling,  deeper  molding,  less  distortion, 
sharper  highlights  and  halftones  or  more 
economy,  you  can  get  the  “know  how”  for 
attaining  these  advantages  by  seeing  our 
action  packed  Visual  In-Plant  Demonstra¬ 
tion  of  Beveridge  Mats  on  your  equipment 
in  your  plant.  See  them  in  action.  Have  a 
V.I.D.  No  obligation.  Arrange  for  an  ap¬ 
pointment. 


BEVERIDGE  MATS 


For 
Syndicates 

Beveiidge 
'500 "  Syndicate 

Beveridge 

Color-Pack 


For 
.Newspapers 

Beveridge 
Auto- Pack 


pH/ISUAL  IN-PLANT 
i  DEMONSTRATION 


Beveridge 
High  Speed 

Beveridge 
Multi  Cast 

New  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY  ^ 

705  W  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204  •  Phone  Code  (317)  635-4391 


Beveridge 

Premium-Bake 
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Why  Texans  fought  to  give  away 
their  Treasure  Island. 


Padre  Island  is 
still  giving  up 
buried  treasure  from 
Sjjanish  Galleons.  But  its  real  treasure 
is  its  worth  as  a  natural  recreation 
area,  to  draw  visitors  and  vacationers 
from  all  over  the  country.  Texans 
were  always  pretty  well  agreed  on 
that.  What  they  disagreed  on  was  how 
to  go  about  it.  The  Great  State  chose 
up  two  sides. 

One  side  wanted  free  enterprise 
with  no  fences.  They  promised  that 
the  island,  all  117  miles  of  it,  would 
be  developed  in  a  sort  of  commercial 
way,  and  wind  up  like  some  of  the 
large  resort  cities.  The  opposing  side 
said  no,  that  idea  would  only  build  an 
overgrown  seaside  amusement  |)ark. 
'I'his  group  believed  that  part  of  the 
island,  at  least,  should  remain  natural 
and  undeveloped; 

big  fli 

of 

white 

its 

exotic 

vegetation  and  its  flourishing 
marine  life  should  be  preserved  in  ^ 
its  natural  state  for  everybcxly,  in-  T 
eluding  future  generations.  The  A 
only  way  to  carry  out  this  j)lan  was  ^ 


to  have  Padre  Island  made  a  National 
Seashore. 

Both  sides  went  along  fairly  nip  and 
tuck  until  Texas’  Senator  Yarborough 
succeeded  in  getting  Washington  to 
agree  to  its  part  in  the  National  Sea¬ 
shore.  This  put  more  fight  into  the 
opponents  back  in  Texas,  who  pro¬ 
posed  that  Padre  should  become  a 
State,  not  a  National  Park,  leaving 
about  half  of  the  Island  out  of  the  plan. 

But  Governor  Connally  had  prom¬ 
ised  Texas  a  National  Seashore,  and 
he  stuck  by  his  guns.  Sup|)ort  rallied. 
A  newspaper,  the  Corpus  Christi 
Caller-Times,  carried  the  cause  right 
into  South  Texas,  the  hotbed  of  oppo¬ 
sition.  Largely  through  the  work  of 
newspaijerman  Ed  Ilarte,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  private  citizens  in  Corpus 
Christi,  the  tide  finally  turned.  Now 

ais  a  beau- 
n(‘w  Na¬ 
nai  Sea- 
lore.  The 
b  i  g  g  e  s  t 
yet! 

id  to  have 
the  near- 
,  the  surf- 
‘  lunkers. 
e  to  poke 


around  for  bits  of  Spanish  treasure. 
(The  fun  is  yours,  but  any  treasure 
go<'s  to  the  government!) 

What’s  true  in  Texas  is  true  all  over. 
Officials  want  and  need  the  help  of 
private  citizens  like  F^d  Harte  and  his 
neighbors.  I'liis  ix  why  Sinclair,  which 
hax  lotifi  been  dedicated  to  const  ri'inf> 
natural  resources,  encourages  people 
to  take  an  active  part  in  preservinf’ 
our  natural  heritage.  For  additional 
inform. ition  on  .Sim  lair’s  conserv  ation 
progr.mi  and  on  the  oil  industry’s« on- 
seiA.ition  efforts  write  Sinclair,  Public 
Relations  Department,  600  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  ^brk,  N.Y. _ _ 


JSiaclairi 

\  J 


Discover  America  by  Car— it’s  worth  Seeing  and  Saving 


Another  Siiicluir  ituhlie  service  iiieMsufte  ciicoiiruKiiiK  more  private  citizens  to  help  preserve  America’s  natural  heritage. 


dal  scholarships,  and  a  vaca- 
tion  program  in  our  Maine 
woodlands.) 

We  also  make  paper  for 
many  other  purposes.  Mass 
magazines.  Mail  order  cata- 
logs.  Paperback  books.  Phone 
books.  We  manufacture  con-  V 

tainerboard  for  independent 
boxmakers.  And  plywood  used 
in  construction. 

The  more  we  produce  the  more  i 
people  want.  Yet  each  year  we  grow 
more  trees  than  we  harvest.  And  in  Maine, 
Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama  many  of  our 
forest  lands  are  open  for  the  public's  quiet 
enjoyment. 

Making  paper  for  people  is  the  business  of 
Great  Northern.  Specify  Great  Northern  on 
your  next  paper  order. 


I 


, 


GREAT  NDRTHERN 

PAPER  COMPANY 


For  a  free  booklet  of  unusual  facts  and  pictures  about  newsprint, the  world's  most  widely  used 
medium  for  transmitting  words  and  ideas,  write  to  Dept.  L1K1  522  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10036 
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SYNDICATE, INC. 


FEATURES  IN  READBI  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


A/UkRQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  AU^YFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...  9 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 
TOM  DARCY 

Editorial  Cartoons 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SUTS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EA^Y  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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j  Larry  Gore  Begins 


Humorous 

By  Ray  ErMin 

Larry  Gore,  humorist  and 
I  former  caption  writer  for  Mad 
ma^zine,  will  write  a  new  satir- 
I  ical  cartoon  feature  for  Xewa- 
day,  the  Long  Island  newspaper, 
I  and  for  other  newspapers 
'  through  the  paper’s  syndicate, 
Newsday  Specials,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Harry  F’.  Guggen- 
j  heim,  president  and  editor-in- 
!  chief. 

The  new  satire  jjanel,  “Larry 
Gore’s  Thing,”  is  for  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  release. 

Gitiileiiiporury  .S<-ene 

“We  are  jdeasecl  to  biing 
Larry  Gore’s  hilarious  cartoon 
panel  to  newspaper  leaders,” 
Guggenheim  said.  “Gore  is  an 
unusually  talented  writer  whose 
clever  satires  cover  the  entire 
contemporary  scene,  from  hip¬ 
pies  and  LSD  to  space  satellites 
and  the  White  House. 

“  ‘Larry  Gore’s  Thing’  will  ap¬ 
peal  instantly  to  all  sharp  young 


Larry  Gore 


people  and  to  older  readers  who 
are  sharp  enough  to  keep  up 
with  the  social  revolution,  its 
changing  mores  and  special 
idioms.” 

Garl(Miiii<>l  .SlafT 

The  panel  will  be  illustrated 
by  a  staff  of  cartoonists  under 
the  art  liirection  of  Bob  Clarke. 

Larry  Gore,  who  lives  at 
Woodmere,  N.  Y.,  was  bom  in 
the  Bronx  and  received  a  jour¬ 
nalism  degree  from  New  York 
Univer.sity.  As  soon  as  he  got 
out  of  school,  he  began  writing 
comedy  material  for  magazines, 
radio  and  television,  films  and 
long-playing  reconis. 


Pauel 

In  addition  to  his  LB  album 
and  television  credits,  he  is  the 
author  of  “1967  Catastrophe 
Calendar”  and  his  new  “1968 
Love  Calendar”  and  his  hum¬ 
orous  i)aperback  diary  of  the 
Israeli-Arab  conflict,  “Blintz- 
kreigg  ’67.” 


Ray  Bartells 


Word  Feature 
Aids  Vocabulary 

A  new  word  game  is  being 
distributed  to  newspapers  by  a 
new  newspaper  syndicate. 

The  column:  “The  Word’s 
The  Thing.” 

The  columnist:  Kay  Kartells. 

The  format:  Weekly  300-word 
feature. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Osborne 

House  Feature  Syndicate,  P.O. 
Box  966,  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 
9402.j. 

The  (juiz  column  is  designed 
to  increase  the  vocabulary  of 
newspaper  readers.  Answers  are 
provided  for  the  scrambled  word 
game  each  week. 

Ray  Kartells  was  reared  in 
the  Midwest  and  studied  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  where  he  was  elected  to 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  He  served  as 
secretary  to  a  Congressman  in 
Washington  and  after  serving  in 
W’orld  War  I,  he  was  a  reporter 
for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  wrote  for  magazines 
and  syndicates. 

He  now  lives  in  the  Palo  Alto 
area  near  Stanford  Research  In¬ 
stitute  and  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Foothill  College  Library. 


Ira  Emerich 


Enierioli  Given 
New  AppoinUneiit 

Ira  Emerich  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  director  of  newspaper  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Publishers-Hall 
Syndicate,  it  was  announced  by 
Robert  M.  Hall,  president  and 
general  manager. 

Since  1916,  Emerich  has  been 
associated  with  the  Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate,  which  recently  joined 
forces  with  Publishers  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate.  Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  Hall,  he  had  been  with  the 
Chicago  Sun  Syndicate  and  Es¬ 
quire  Features. 

During  World  War  II,  Mr. 
Emerich  was  chief  of  the  press 
distribution  section  of  the  Office 
of  War  Information,  and  later, 
newspaper  liaison  officer.  War 
Finance  Program  for  the  Trea¬ 
sury  Department. 


Pop  Names 

Bolsuiii  As  Manager 

Dick  Zimmerman,  president  of 
Pop  Scene  Syndicate,  announced 
the  appointment  of  Rick  Bolsom 
as  geneial  manager  of  the  six- 
month  old  syndicate  whose  fea¬ 
tures  now  appear  in  more  than 
75  newspapers. 

Bolsom’s  duties  will  encom- 
pa.ss  editorial  supervision,  sales 
planning  and  promotions. 

Bolsom,  a  former  editor  of 
Cash  llox  magazine,  music  trade 
weekly,  spent  the  last  year  in 
the  public  relations  field  where 
he  handled  the  Cheetah  Disco¬ 
theque,  Peter,  Paul  &  Mary,  the 
Mothers  Of  Invention,  a  pop 
music  group;  Merson  Musical 
Products  and  American  Airlines. 
• 

NEA  SpoiiHors  Rare 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Nine  Flags  Interna¬ 
tional  have  announced  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  .American  Road  Race 
of  Champions  set  for  Nov,  22-26 
at  the  Daytona  International 
Speedway. 
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IS  a  newspapers  duty  to  print 
the  news,  and  raise  hell. 

—WILBER  F.  STOREY 
CHICAGO  TIMES,  1861 

We’re  happy  to  see  how  newspapers  have 
elevated  the  great  old  American  sport  of 
hell-raising  to  the  level  of  a  fine  art. 


PROMOTION 

A  Wealth  of  Ideas 
For  Sunday  Boost 

By  Geor«e  ill 


A  l()-page  brochure  produced 
by  Metropolitan  Sunday  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  to  sell  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  on  the  wisdom  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Sunday  comics 
sections  provides  a  wealth  of 
ideas  for  promotion  managers 
of  Sunday  newspapers. 

The  booklet,  “From  Rompers 
to  Retirement”,  devotes  a  spread 
to  each  of  seven  age  groups. 

Each  spread  uses  one  page 
of  cartoons  and  text  to  tell  about 
Iwys  and  their  habits,  and  the 
facing  page  to  describe  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  opposite  sex. 
Reference  to  readership  of 
Metro  Comics  is  restricted  to 
the  footnotes  in  each  instance. 

For  example,  the  page  on  boys 
from  2  to  9  reads:  “He  looks 
forward  to  blowing  out  birthday 
candles  . . .  collects  pets,  baseball 
cards,  teacher’s  notes  .  .  .  and  he 
loves  to  look  at  the  colored 
pictures  in  the  Sunday  comics.” 

The  page  is  illustrated  by  two 
line  cartoons  by  a  Metro  staff 
artist,  Paul  Undersinger.  The 
footnote  states  that  “5,119,000 
boys,  2-9,  (29'f  of  U.S.  total) 
read  Metro  comics.” 

Text  for  the  booklet  was 
written  by  George  DelGaudio  of 
Mecro’s  Comics  sales  staff.  The 
booklet  provides  enough  ideas, 
copy  and  art  for  a  whole  series 
of  in-paper  ads  or  fillers. 

If  you  write  to  George  Del¬ 
Gaudio,  Metro  Sunday  News¬ 
papers.  360  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016,  he’ll  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  brochure  and 
a  set  of  reproduction  proofs  of 
the  28  illustrations  so  you  can 
do  your  own  comics  promotion 
series. 

The  back  page  of  the  brochure. 


incidentally,  points  out  that 
throughout  life,  reading  the 
comics  on  Sunday  is  the  one 
habit  that  is  never  outgrown.  It 
summarizes  that  the  statistics  in 
the  booklet  add  up  to  a  reading 
audience  of  .50-million  people  10- 
years  of  age  or  older,  plus 
another  10-million  between  2  and 
9,  totaling  an  all-family  audi¬ 
ence  of  61-million,  biggest  in 
print  or  broadcast.  The  reader- 
ship  statistics  in  the  booklet  are 
from  studies  by  Carl  J.  Nelson 
Research,  Inc. 

JlBIl.EK  pko(;ram 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

The  Charlottesville  Daily 
Progress  just  concluded  its  Toth 
year  of  publication  with  a  series 
of  celebrations  which  were 
climaxed  by  an  anniversary  din¬ 
ner  attended  by  approximately 
200  members  of  the  business 
community  and  officers  and  staff 
members  of  the  newspaper. 

Founded  in  1892  by  James  H. 
Lindsay,  the  Progress  has  been 
operated  by  the  Lindsay  family 
through  the  years.  Two  grand¬ 
sons  are  active  in  the  manage¬ 
ment.  The  anniversary  year  got 
under  way  in  the  Spring  when  a 
contest  was  held  for  the  motor 
route  carriers  and  the  carrier 
l)oys. 

In  July,  a  city-wide  water¬ 
melon  feast  was  given  by  the 
newspaper  in  11  city  parks.  Ap¬ 
proximately  5,000  children  of 
all  ages  enjoyed  this  event. 

On  Sept.  10  an  open  house 
was  held  and  from  2  p.m.  to 
5  p.m.  the  15  hostesses,  all  mem- 
Ijers  of  the  Progress,  conducted 
over  75  tours  through  the  plant. 
After  touring  every  department 


the  guests  were  treated  to  soft 
drinks  and  cookies  and  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  souvenir  pens  and 
a  souvenir  tabloid  on  the  history 
of  the  paper. 

The  honored  guests  for  the 
banquet  Sept.  14  were  the  con¬ 
tract  advertisers  of  the  Progress. 
Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.  who 
owns  newspapers  in  Harrison¬ 
burg  and  Winchester,  was  the 
speaker. 

• 

Blitman  Awards 
Given  to  Pair 
From  His  Paper 

Philadelphia 

The  City  of  Philadelphia’s 
first  annual  William  J.  Blitman 
Award  for  journalistic  achieve¬ 
ment  was  presented  Oct.  9  to 
Joseph  O’Dowd  and  Harry 
Belinger  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  Sews. 

They  received  plaques  from 
Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate  at  City 
Hall.  A  perpetual  William  J. 
Blitman  trophy,  accepted  by  J. 
Ray  Hunt,  managing  editor  of 
the  Daily  News,  will  be  dis¬ 
played  in  the  Blitman  Reading 
Room  of  the  Temple  University 
School  of  Communications. 

The  award  was  established,  in 
the  words  of  City  Representative 
.Ube  Rosen,  “to  perpetuate  the 
Blitman  Creed  of  digging  rather 
than  surface  reporting  of  the 
news.”  Blitman,  who  died  May 
19,  1966,  was  city  editor  of  the 
Daily  News  and  a  veteran 
Philadelphia  newspaperman. 

■Successor  on  City  Desk 

A  coincidence  of  the  selection 
was  that  the  first  winners  were 
from  Blitman ’s  own  newspaper, 
and  that  Harry  Belinger,  one  of 
the  recipients,  succeeded  Blit¬ 
man  as  city  editor  of  the  News. 

Belinger,  with  Joseph  O’Dowd, 
police  reporter,  were  cited  for 
an  on-the-spot  series  on  a  hold¬ 
up-murder  at  an  office  of  House¬ 
hold  Finance  Company,  March 
3,  1966. 

The  citation  was  for  the  press 
story  or  series,  radio  broadcast, 
telecast  or  documentary  that 
“liest  exemplifies  the  Blitman 
creed  of  responsibility,  accurate 
coverage  resulting  in  a  signifi¬ 
cant  impact  on  the  community.” 

A  runner-up  citation  went  to 
Ronald  Miller,  WCAU-tv,  for  a 
documentary  on  housing  con¬ 
ditions  and  slum  landlords. 

Competition  judges  were : 
Jack  Anderson,  co-editor  of  the 
Drew  Pearson  column;  Sam 
Fiber,  CBS;  Murrey  Marder, 
Washington  (1).  C.)  Post;  and 
George  Wilt,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
all  of  whom  had  worked  with 
Blitman  on  Philadelphia  news¬ 
papers. 


Eddy  Gilmore,  AP  j 
London  Man,  Dies 

London 

Eddy  Gilmore,  60,  Associated 
Press  correspondent  who  report¬ 
ed  the  wartime  and  postwar 
Stalin  era  in  Russia,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  Oct.  6  midnight  at 
his  home  in  East  Grinstead.  He 
was  stricken  with  a  coronary 
thrombosis. 

Gilmore  is  survived  by  his 
Russian-born  wife,  the  former 
Tamara  Chernashova;  three 
daughters  and  a  son. 

He  was  born  in  Selma,  Ala., 
and  christened  Eddy  Lanier 
King  Gilmore,  all  of  them  family 
names.  He  was  educated  at 
Washington  and  Lee  and  Car¬ 
negie  Tech  and  worked  on  the 
Atlanta  Jounml  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Daily  Sews  liefore  joining 
the  AP  staff  in  Washington  in 
1935. 

Gilmore  was  chief  of  the  AP 
Moscow  bureau  in  the  darkest 
days  of  the  Soviet  defense 
against  the  invading  Nazi 
armies  of  Hitler  and  remained 
in  Moscow  until  after  the  death 
of  Josef  Stalin  in  March  1953. 

Gilmore’s  romance  with 
Tamara,  a  dancer,  was  carried 
on  over  obstacles  put  between 
foreigners  and  Russian  citizens 
by  the  suspicious  officials  of 
Stalin’s  time. 

Tamara  was  banished  by  the 
regime.  Gilmore  by  this  time  had 
become  a  friend  of  the  late 
Wendell  Willkie,  the  1940 
Republican  presidential  nominee. 
Willkie  interceded  at  the  Krem¬ 
lin;  Tamara  returned  to  Moscow, 
and  she  married  Gilmore. 

It  was  not  until  after  Stalin’s 
death  that  the  Gilmores  could 
leave  Russia. 

»  *  * 

Frank  Colley,  74,  retired 
(1962)  sports  editor  of  the 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Morning 
Herald  for  38  years;  Oct.  4. 

«  «  * 

Bernard  Le-scrinier,  67,  UPI 
reporter  at  Bonn,  Germany; 
Oct.  3. 

«  *  * 

Lt.  Ge.v.  Edward  H.  Stack- 
l*oLE,  73,  a  former  publisher  of 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph, 
prior  to  1948;  officer  in  the 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard; 
Oct.  1. 

if  *  * 

Howard  C.  Wolke,  81,  a 
former  Winnipeg  (.Man.)  Free 
Press  city  editor;  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  field  since  1951;  Oct.  8. 

*  *  « 

Stanley  R.  Ban  yon,  80, 
president  of  the  Palladium  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  and  an  officer  of  the  St. 
Jo.seph  Herald-Press  Company; 
Oct.  5. 


ENII6IITENED 

. . .  how  students  feel  about  the  news 
after  viewing  VEC  News  Filmstrips 


America's  most  widely  used  Newspaper  School  Program 

VISUAL  EDUCATION  CONSULTANTS,  INC. 

B  Butldutt  th*  Ntuipsptr  Reading  Hahl 

MADISON  WISCONSIN  53701  608  /  836-6565 
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According  to  a  lot  of  65  year  old 
men,  it  isn’t.  When  you’ve  given  the 
better  part  of  your  life 
to  a  company,  one  of  the  things 
you  expect  is  something  more  unique 
than  an  ordinary,  ticktock 
retirement  watch.  Coincidentally 
enough,  we  happen  to  have 


something  that’s  more  unique: 
Accutron,*  the  world’s  most 
accurate  timepiece.  It  works 
on  a  completely  different  principle 
from  ordinary  watches. 

Instead  of  a  tick,  there’s  a  faint  hum. 
There’s  no  mainspring, 
hairspring  or  balance  wheel. 
Instead,  the  vibrations 
of  a  tiny  tuning  fork  split  every 


second  into  360  equal  parts.  (A 
watch  divides  a  second 
into  5  to  10  parts. )  This  is  how 
Bulova  can  guarantee  accuracy 
within  60  seconds  a  month.*  And 
that’s  something  worth 
receiving.  65  years  old  or  not. 

Accutron  by  Bulova  m 


Is  this  any  way  to  treat  a  65  year  old  man? 


1 


FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOKLET.”HONOR  AWARDS  AND  SERVICE  RECOGNITION."  WRITE  SPECIALSALES  OIVISION.DEPT.E  9.BULOVA  WATCH  CO  . INC, .630  FIFTH  AVE  .N  Y..N  V 
IN  CANADA:  INCENTIVE  DIVISION.  DEPT.  E-9.  BULOVA  WATCH  CO..  LTD.,  372  BAY  STREET. TORONTO  1.  ONTARIO.  (4161  EM  3  8928 
‘AUTHORIZED  ACCUTRON  JEWELER  WILL  ADJUST  TIMEKEEPING  TO  THIS  TOLERANCE.  IF  NECESSARY.  GUARANTEE  IS  FOR  ONE  YEAR 


9  Are  Appointed 
For  Science  Study 

Five  men  and  foui  women 
have  been  appointed  Advanced 
Science  Writing  Fellows  for  the 
1967-68  academic  year  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 

They  are: 

Clark  Gesner,  New  Voik  tel¬ 
evision,  magazine  and  theater 
writer  and  author  of  the  mu¬ 
sical,  “You’re  a  Good  Man, 
Charlie  Browm.’’ 

Ruth  Streeter  Hatch,  of 
Burke,  Virginia,  freelance  mag¬ 
azine  syndicate  and  newspaper 
reporter. 

Won-bok  HjTin,  science  editor 
of  the  Seoul  Shwimun,  Korea. 

Betty  Lou  Lee,  medical  and 
social  welfare  editor  of  the 
Kitcliener-Waterloo  (Ont.)  Rec¬ 
ord. 

George  C.  Leposky,  reporter 
for  Chicago's  American. 

John  A.  Roberts,  education 
editor  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
News-Journal. 

Barbara  A.  Seaman  of  New 
York,  columnist  for  the  Ladies 
Home  Journal. 

Gordon  J.  Slovut,  reporter  for 
the  Minneapolis  Star. 

Abby  Stitt,  educational  con¬ 
sultant  at  Gouverneur  Hospital, 
New  York. 


Overnight  Desk 


St.  Lons 

What  sort  of  feeling  would 
you  have  if  you  regularly  se¬ 
lected  and  edited  between  30  and 
60  per  cent  of  the  news  copy  for 
a  paper  the  size  of  the  St.  Lotiis 
Post-Dispatch  ? 

“Tired,”  is  the  quick  response 
from  the  two  copy  editors  who 
have  the  job. 

Raymond  T.  Gunter,  a  32- 
year-old  bachelor,  and  Frank  H. 


abe 


.4  resolution  from  the  Newspaper 
Division’s  Review  Committee, 
calling  for  the  dissolution  of 
.ABC’s  affiliate,  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Marketing  Services,  has  pro- 
tluced  vigorous  sentiments,  both 
pro  and  con.  This,  plus  a  proposal 
to  revise  the  basis  for  newspaper 
representation  on  the  Board  and 
discussions  of  the  extension  of 
ABC  services  in  such  areas  as  cir¬ 
culation  «lata  banks,  trend  data, 
audience  demographics,  and  op¬ 
tional  renewal  percentages,  will 
be  covered  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
next  week.  Watch  for  it. 


Raymond  T.  Gunter  (left)  and 
Frank  H.  Camp  Jr.,  copy  editors 
at  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  who 
produce  between  30  and  60  per 
cent  of  the  news  copy  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  working  at  the  start  of  their 
night  beat. 

“books”  for  the  two  editors. 

Gunter,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism,  will  check  various 
various  schedules  and  make  a 
preliminary  list  of  the  major 
stories  that  the  two  can  expect 
to  handle  in  the  course  of  the 
night. 

For  the  next  six  or  seven 
hours  it  is  just  a  matter  of  hard 
work,  they  say.  Both  work  on 
national  and  foreign  news  and 
neither  can  afford  to  specialize. 

Do  they  like  the  hours  and  the 
deluge  of  work? 

“It’s  just  convenient  as  hell 
for  me,”  Camp  said.  “My  wife 
and  I  both  have  gone  back  to 
school  for  advanced  courses.  And 
I  like  nights  mainly  because  you 
have  your  own  work  to  do,  al¬ 
though  the  pace  is  faster  and 
there  is  more  pressure.” 

Gunter,  who  was  a  reporter 
and  copy  editor  for  the  Minnea¬ 
polis  Star  before  coming  to  the 
Post-Dispatch  in  1964,  said  the 
variety  of  his  work  is  the  most 
appealing  factor. 

“I  enjoy  having  first  crack  at 
all  this  news,”  he  said.  “I  like 
exercising  news  judgement  and 
not  having  to  specialize  on  one 
or  two  stories  like  the  dayside 
staff  does.” 

The  night  reaches  an  end 
when  the  paper’s  telegraph,  ca¬ 
ble  and  news  editors  arrive  be¬ 
tween  5  and  7  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Gunter  passes  out  a 
list  (he  has  made  11  copies)  of 
what  has  been  done  at  night  and 
makes  a  verbal  report.  Then  it 
is  home  to  bed. 

“We  get  second-guessed  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  time,”  Camp 
said.  “That  isn’t  too  bad  when 
you  consider  what  we  turn  out" 
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Camp  Jr.,  29,  arrive  in  the  de¬ 
serted  newsroom  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch  several  hours  before 
midnight  Sunday  through  Fri¬ 
day, 

Together  they  mull  over  the 
content  of  four  wire  services  and 
the  files  from  several  bureaus, 
compile  somewhere  between  15 
and  30  “slugged”  stories,  work 
up  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
“shorts”  that  will  be  used  the 
next  day,  edit  what  they  have 
selected,  write  most  of  the  head¬ 
lines  and  send  many  of  the  sto¬ 
ries  along  to  the  composing 
room. 

The  job  is  an  unusual  chal¬ 
lenge  for  several  reasons,  the 
two  men  say. 

First,  they  are  alone  and  have 
no  news  editor  to  make  the  nor¬ 
mal  decisions  about  the  play  and 
content  of  a  story.  Second,  they 
have  complete  discretion  about 
the  length  of  a  story  because  the 
paper  uses  page  dummies  for 
only  five  pages.  And  finally,  the 
scope  of  their  task  and  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  news  handled  would  chal¬ 
lenge  any  newsman. 

Preparation  for  their  job 
starts  at  home  when  the  two  will 
spend  about  two  hours  each 
reading  the  various  editions  of 
the  paper.  They  also  read  more 
than  15  different  magazines  in 
order  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
news. 

Camp,  who  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama  and  Wayne 
State  University,  arrives  about 
9:. 30  p.m.  He  will  check  the  ad- 
veitising  layouts  for  the  next 
day’s  paper  and  go  over  proofs 
of  stories  to  be  picked  up  for  the 
next  day. 

In  the  hour  before  11  o’clock 
when  Gunter  arrives,  a  copy  boy 
will  complete  his  task  of  cutting 
up  the  wire  service  and  bureau 
material  and  putting  it  in 
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RFAITORS 


Now  all 
dictionaries 
t  agree. 


Every  leading  dictionary  distributed  in  the  United  States 
now  carries  (or  will  carry  in  its  next  printing)  a  proper 
definition  of  the  term  Realtor*. 

A  Realton’s  a  person  engaged  professionally  in  real  estate 
who  subscribes  to  a  strict  Code  of  Ethics  as  a  member  of 
the  local  and  state  boards  and  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards.  Realtor  is  registered 
as  a  service  mark  in  the  U.S.  Patent  Office. 

We  love  to  see  you  use  the  term  Realtor.  We  always  like 
seeing  our  name  in  print.  We  like  the  look  of  it  even  better 
when  it’s  used  correctly— to  apply  only  to  members 
of  NAREB.  And,  of  course,  with  a  capital  R. 

We  hope  you’ll  use  it  that  way  from  now  ppP|y|| 
on.  Every  time.  CwMSHtl 


GPO  Using 

Ultra-Fast 

Typesetter 

Washington 

An  electronic  system  which 
composes  words  on  film  at  speeds 
of  more  than  1000  characters 
per  second  is  now  operating  at 
the  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office  here. 

Called  Linotion,  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  first  to  set  an  entire 
page  of  type  at  one  time.  All 
previous  methods  compose  type 
one  line  at  a  time. 

Linotron  uses  a  television 
technique  where  the  functions  of 
256  television  cameras  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  set  pages  from  computer 
programmed  tapes.  At  its  aver¬ 
age  pace  of  1000  characters  per 


.second,  the  system  completes  a 
Iwok-size  page  every  five  seconds 
with  no  time  loss  between  pages. 
It  could  typeset  the  Bible  in 
al)out  77  minutes,  a  job  which 
took  Johann  Gutenl)erg  nearly 
five  years  in  the  15th  century. 

The  system  is  the  result  of 
more  than  four  years  of  joint 
development  effort  by  the  CBS 
Laboratories  Division  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System  Inc., 
and  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  a  division  of  Eltra 
Corporation. 

According  to  James  L.  Harri¬ 
son,  Public  Printer,  up  to  40 
percent  of  the  bulk  of  large 
printing  jobs  can  lie  saved  with 
the  use  of  one  Linotron  system. 
The  GPO  will  receive  a  second 
system  later  this  year.  “The  use 
of  two  Linotron  systems  will 
repay  the  government’s  $2  mil¬ 
lion  investment  in  less  than  two 
years,”  Harrison  said. 


An  even  more  advanced  ver¬ 
sion  of  Linotron,  designed  to 
reproduce  pictures  as  well  as 
type,  is  lieing  built  by  CBS 
Laboratories  and  Meigenthaler 
for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Logistics 
Command. 

The  heart  of  the  new  com¬ 
posing  system  is  an  electronic 
tube  developed  by  CBS  Labora¬ 
tories.  From  a  set  of  glass  plate 
type  character  grids,  letters, 
numerals  and  symbols  are  pro¬ 
jected  onto  a  light-sensitive  sur¬ 
face  of  the  tul)e. 

The  tube  essentially  performs 
the  function  of  television  cam¬ 
eras,  each  aimed  at  a  different 
character.  On  command  from  a 
coded  computer  tape,  the  tube 
releases  the  characters — in  the 
form  of  electrons,  which  are 
amplified  into  video  signals — 
and  allows  them  to  appear  in 
any  desired  position  and  size 
on  the  sci’een  of  a  uni(|ue  cath¬ 


ode  ray  tube.  The  tube  can  dis¬ 
play  180  times  more  detailed  i 
type  and  picture  information 
than  an  ordinary  television  re¬ 
ceiver.  As  the  characters  appear 
on  the  screen — faster  than  the 
human  eye  can  detect — they  are 
instantly  recorded  on  film  in 
front  of  the  screen. 

Although  Linotron  averages 
1000  characters  per  second  for 
extieme  high-quality  reproduc¬ 
tion,  it  can  run  as  fast  as  10,000 
characters  per  second  for  print 
of  typewriter  quality.  There  are 
no  moving  parts  except  for  ad¬ 
vancing  the  film  and  changing 
the  glass  grids  to  different  type 
styles.  Each  of  these  motions 
takes  a  fraction  of  a  second. 

Computer  programming  codes 
to  operate  Linotron  were  de- 
v’eloped  by  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company.  Basic  copy  to  be 
printed  is  first  punched  on  paper 
tape  along  with  instructions  for 
page  makeup,  indentation,  type 
changes  and  other  information. 
The  paper  tape  is  then  con¬ 
verted  to  magnetic  tape  by  the 
computer,  which  adds  directions 
for  spacing  and  hyphenating. 

• 

Type  for  Direetory 
Set  in  Reeortl  Time 

An  RCA  electronic  Videocomp 
set  type  for  a  :i()4-page  indus¬ 
trial  directory  in  414  hours — 
some  50  times  faster  than  with 
standard  typesetting  methods. 

Videographic  Systems  Inc., 
Haupi)auge,  N.Y.,  a  fully  elec¬ 
tronic  typesetting  company,  used 
a  single  computer  input  tape  to 
produce  type  for  five  separate, 
cross-referenced  sections  of  the 
;  directory  in  the  record  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  S.  T.  Calcano,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident. 

The  directory — Electrical  In- 
1  dustry  Reference — is  prepared 
I  by  the  staffs  of  Electrical  Con- 
I  struction  &  Maintenance  and 
j  Electrical  Wholesaling  maga¬ 
zines,  and  published  by  Mc- 
;  Graw-Hill  Inc. 

j  Videographic’s  operation  em- 
i  ploys  an  RCA  Spectra  70/45 
!  computer  and  an  RCA  Video- 
I  comp  70/822  electronic  typeset- 
■  ter.  A  manuscript  is  first  read 
I  into  the  computer,  which  in 
'  turn  makes  a  tape  that  operates 
the  Videocomp. 

The  output  of  the  Videocomp 
j  is  a  galley  proof,  on  paper  or 
1  film,  of  the  copy  that  was  fed 
i  into  the  typesetter  only  moments 
'  before.  For  the  Electrical  In¬ 
dustry  Reference,  the  Video¬ 
comp  turned  out  more  than  350 
18  inch  galleys  of  type  in  about 
four  and  one  half  hours — an 
average  of  47  seconds  per  gal¬ 
ley. 

Calcano  said  V  ideogrraphic 
Systems  had  programmed  the 
RCA  computer  to  set  five  cross- 
referenced  outputs  from  one  in¬ 
put. 


BOTHERED  BY  DETAILS? 

THE  ELECTRONIC  TRACER  ISN'T. 

If  you  feel  the  clarity  of  your  picture  reproduction  isn't 
up  to  par,  we  suggest  that  you  consider  our  Electronic 
Tracer. 

It's  the  engraving  machine  that  pays  attention  to  detail 
and  shading  as  does  no  other. 

The  Electronic  Tracer  is  available  in  two  basic  models. 
The  standard  model  A  Electronic  Tracer  engraves  four 
different  screens  from  75-130  lines  per  inch. 

The  model  ER  Electronic  Tracer  does  everything  the 
model  A  does,  but  also  enlarges  or  reduces  in  fixed  ratios. 

In  addition,  we  now  have  a  new  dot  screen  attachment 
that  allows  the  Electronic  Tracer  to  produce  four  different 
dot  screens. 

Your  operator  can  alternately  engrave  line  screens  and 
dot  screen  halftones  or  line  engravings  on  the  same 
machine. 

Don't  be  bothered  by  details.  Write  or  call  today  and 
let  us  supply  the  machine  to  fit  your  engraving  needs. 

From  $3995.00 

PLASTI-GRAPHIC  SUPPLY  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  268  Phone  312-355-2288  Naperville,  III. 
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"Cheap”  food  is  likely 
to  become  very  expensive 
for  American  consumers 


During  the  past  20  years  there  has 
been  a  major  revolution  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  food  supermarket.  Store  sizes 
have  steadily  expanded  to  provide 
more  shelf  space  for  the  increasing 
variety  of  new  foods  available  to  the 
family  food  purchasing .  gents.  Never 
in  human  history  has  anyone  —  in¬ 
cluding  the  most  powerful  of  mon- 
archs  in  ages  past— ever  had  a  greater 
selection  of  high  quality  foods  than 
what  is  offered  today  in  our  food 
stores. 

The  food  choices  offered  can 
easily  satisfy  any  variety  of  tastes 
and  any  household  budget  levels. 
More  and  more  foods  are  sold  with 
built-in  maid  service  to  cut  down 
sharply  the  amount  of  time  the  busy 
homemaker  must  spend  in  her  own 
kitchen  to  prepare  meals.  She  buys 
all  this  food— and  the  added  services 
—with  a  lower  percentage  of  the 
family’s  income  than  ever  before. 

Food  costs  have  increased  in  re¬ 
cent  years  but  not  nearly  at  the  rate 
that  inflationary  pressures  have  in¬ 
creased  many  other  living  costs. 
While  food  costs  in  1966  were  about 
14%  higher  than  in  the  1957-59 
period,  medical  care  costs  had  in¬ 
creased  almost  28%,  reading  and 
recreation  17%.  Housing  in  1966  was 
11%  above  the  1957-59  period  while 
personal  care  items  were  up  12%. 

it  Costs  Money  to  Produce 
and  Process  Foods 

Today  the  hired  labor  involved  in 
processing  and  distributing  foods  — 
and  not  including  the  labor  hired  by 
the  farmer  who  produces  the  original 
product  —  accounts  for  as  large  a 
share  out  of  the  consumer’s  food 
dollar  as  that  paid  to  farmers.  This 
means  that  wage  rates  paid  to  labor 
today  are  as  important  a  factor  in 
food  costs  as  what  the  processor  of 
food  pays  to  the  farmer  for  the  orig¬ 
inal  product. 

To  pay  adequate  wages  to  labor,  to 
hire  the  many  other  services  required 
to  process  and  distribute  food  adds 
to  the  costs  that  consumers  must 
pay.  No  one  should  expect  food  costs 
to  remain  at  the  same  level  they 
might  have  been  when  most  families 
had  their  own  vegetable  gardens  and 
bought  and  butchered  a  hog  or  beef 
animal  several  times  a  year. 

•»  Yet  there  persists  among  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  the  fantasy  that  for 
some  reason  food  prices  should  be 
held  at  low  levels,  no  matter  what 


happens  to  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
Food  is  not  supposed  to  increase  in 
cost  even  though  the  costs  of  pro¬ 
ducing,  processing,  and  distributing 
food  do  increase  along  with  all  other 
items  that  make  up  the  cost  of  living. 
This  kind  of  situation  can’t  continue. 
If  it  does,  the  current  trend  away 
from  agriculture  among  the  compe¬ 
tent  young  farm  families  is  going  to 
mean  that  we  may  face  serious  food 
shortages  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

Food  Producers  and  Processors 
Must  Earn  A  Decent  Living  Too 

Not  only  must  the  labor  income  and 
investment  return  be  more  adequate 
to  keep  the  competent  yovmg  farm 
families  producing  food,  but  also 


there  is  going  to  have  to  be  adequate 
investment  return  included  in  the 
price  of  food  to  keep  food  processors 
and  super  markets  in  business  in  the 
years  ahead.  There  are  too  many 
more  profitable  alternative  busi¬ 
nesses  in  which  to  invest  today,  so 
there  is  no  incentive  to  remain  in  a 
low-profit  or  no-profit  business.  Food 
production,  processing,  and  distribu¬ 
tion  is  a  part  of  our  total  economic 
system.  It,  too,  must  be  profitable  if 
we  expect  new  efficiencies  in  food 
handling  and  new  developments  that 
Americans  have  grown  to  expect. 

Because  we’ve  taken  our  food  sup¬ 
ply  for  granted  so  long,  and  because 
we  have  existed  to  buy  that  food  at 
very  low  prices,  we  oftentimes  forget 


what  we’re  really  paying  for  when 
we  buy  food.  We’re  buying  nutrients 
essential  to  good  healto.  We’re  buy¬ 
ing  the  many  pleasures  we  experi¬ 
ence  in  eating  food.  We’re  buying 
many  other  attributes  as  well— con¬ 
venience  in  preparation,  variety,  etc. 

Food  is  very  cheap  in  this  country 
when  compart  with  other  products 
and  services  we  buy.  Look  at  this  one 
example.  Milk  is  the  basic  food  in 
the  American  diet.  The  average  cost 
of  a  half  gallon  of  milk  purchased  in 
supermarkets  in  the  25  leading  cities 
in  this  country  in  early  August  was 
about  51  cents.  This  breaks  down  to 
about  12  cents  per  pound  or  only  six 
cents  per  eight-ounce  glass  of  milk. 
(The  range  in  these  cities  was  from 
slightly  less  than  six  cents  per  glass 
to  slightly  less  than  eight  cents  per 
glass.) 

Look  now  at  the  graph  which  shows 
the  percentage  of  recommended  daily 
dietary  allowances  (as  determined 
by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Ek)ard, 
National  Academy  of  Science  — Na¬ 
tional  Research  Coimcil)  provided 
by  the  amounts  of  milk  indicated  for 
each  type  of  person.  The  2,  3,  or  4 
glasses  of  milk  per  day  suggested  for 
each  age-sex  group  are  based  on  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  nutritionists 
who  put  together  the  Daily  Food 


Guide.  These  recommendations  are 
for  people  normally  active  in  our 
temperate  climate,  and  the  percent¬ 
ages  are,  of  coiuse,  approximate  since 
individual  needs  vary.  This  is  also 
based  on  vitamin  D-enriched  whole 
fluid  milk. 

From  this  measurement  of  milk’s 
nutrient  contributions,  it  is  apparent 
that  milk  is  certainly  a  tremendous 
bargain  as  a  food  as  well  as  being 
pleasant  to  drink.  It  provides  a  wide 
range  of  essential  food  nutrients  at  a 
very  low  cost  of  pennies  per  glass. 
Incidentally,  it  provides  these  essen¬ 
tial  nutrients  at  a  relatively  low  cost 
in  calories  as  well,  a  point  important 
to  those  concerned  atout  weight  con¬ 
trol. 


a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

american  dairy  association 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

SLIU  RBAN  AVit  ARDS  AND  TALK 


Ity  Rick  Friedman 

The  theme  was  jounuilixtic 
service  at  the  suburban  com¬ 
munity  level  and  it  ran  through 
the  two  days  of  meetings  and 
in  awards  at  the  Suburban  Press 
Foundation’s  Seventh  Annual 
Editorial  Seminar  Sept.  28-29  in 
Chicago. 

The  Suburban  Journalist  of 
the  Year  award  went  to  Clifford 
H.  Rowe,  feature  writer,  and 
Larry  Cameron,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  Paddock  Publications, 
Arlington  Heights,  Ill.,  for  a 
series  on  air  pollution  in  the 
Chicago  area. 

Their  five-part  series,  which 
appeared  in  Paddock’s  16  tri¬ 
weekly  newspapers  in  the 
suburbs,  took  three  months  to 
prepare.  Rowe  and  Cameron 
surveyed  problem  pollution 
centers,  toured  factories,  studied 
research  and  control  installa¬ 
tions,  interviewed  experts  from 
industry,  government,  and  health 
agencies. 

Rowe  29,  joined  Paddock  Pub¬ 
lications  last  fall  after  three 
years  at  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
Previously  he  had  worked  for 
the  Oregon  Journal  at  Portland. 
A  graduate  of  Pacific  University 
(where  his  father  is  head  of  the 
journalism  department),  he 
earned  his  M.S.  in  Journalism 
from  Northwestern. 

Cameron,  26,  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Paddock  since  1957 
and  is  known  for  his  pictorial 
reporting  on  such  subjects  as 
“The  Poor,”  “The  .4ged,”  “The 
Hidden  City,”  “Transit  in  Sub¬ 
urbia,”  and  “The  Open  Door.” 

Roliert  Strawn,  Paddock  pho¬ 
tographer,  took  first  place  in 
photography  for  his  work  on  a 
story  discussing  the  possibilities 
of  a  new  commercial  airport. 

Hot  Lunch 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Good,  another 
Paddock  staffer,  took  first  in 
women’s  interest  writing  for  a 
story  on  whether  the  federal 
school  hot  lunch  program  was 
meeting  the  nutritional  needs  of 
the  children. 

Miss  Marty  Q.  .41tschul,  San 
Fernando  (Calif.)  Valley  Sun, 
took  first  for  sports  writing.  Her 
entry  w'as  about  a  ski  slope 
which  used  artificial  snow  year- 
round. 

The  feature  writing  award 
went  to  Paul  A.  Johnson  Jr., 
Hollister  Newspapers,  Wilmette, 
111.,  for  his  report  on  how  it 
feels  to  ride  in  a  Navy  Blue 
.4ngel  team  demonstration  plane. 


Johnson’s  father  was  an  airlines 
pilot. 

JudgC!<'  CumiiicnlK 

The  four  judges  were:  Dr. 
Donald  J.  Brenner,  University 
of  Missouri;  Dr.  Ed  Bassett, 
Michigan  State  University; 
Prof.  Hallie  J.  Hamilton,  North¬ 
ern  Illinois  University;  and  Dr. 
Granville  Price,  NIU. 

Dr.  Bassett,  who  judged  the 
sports  category,  said  sports  stor¬ 
ies  should  not  lie  minimized  in 
suburban  newspapers. 

“Sports  that  are  a  community 
enterprise  are  almost  page  one 
material,”  he  said.  “If  your  town 
is  building  an  ice  rink,  explore 
the  possibilities  of  it,  explore 
how  such  a  project  involves  a 
total  community  in  it.” 

Prof.  Hamilton,  who  judged 
the  photography  division,  com¬ 
plimented  the  creative  approach 
he  saw  in  the  entries. 

“Don’t  write  it,  show’  it!” 
Hamilton  urged.  “Vary  the 
angles  in  a  picture  story.  Don’t 
repeat  the  same  long  shot.  Each 
picture  should  build  on  a  pi'eced- 
ing  picture.” 

He  also  advised  varying  the 
sizes  of  cuts  on  a  picture  page 
and  using  more  white  space. 

He  urged  the  newspapers  to 
“say  something  with  pictures, 
to  portray  people  doing  things, 
making  decisions  that  shape  su¬ 
burbia,  adapting  to  new’  condi¬ 
tions  of  suburbia.” 

Dr.  Brenner  gave  two  main 
principles  for  w’rlting  a  good 
feature:  Make  the  mood  fit  the 
story.  Stop  when  the  story  is 
done. 

He  urged  surburban  news¬ 
papers  to  apply  the  feature  ap¬ 
proach  to  all  parts  of  the  paper 
and  to  “humanize  the  news.” 

•Social  Unrest 

The  seminars,  which  brought 
together  SPF  members  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  put 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  su¬ 
burban  newspaper  in  keeping  its 
readership  informed  on  the  role 
of  the  central  city  in  a  period  of 
social  unrest. 

Richard  Leslie,  Hollister 
Newspapers,  chaired  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  “Educating  Suburbia’s 
Children.”  Present  at  this  dis¬ 
cussion  as  a  resource  consultant 
was  Dr.  Earle  W.  Wiltse,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  education, 
Northern  Illinois  University. 

This  s"SS'on  discussed  educa¬ 
tional  standards  in  the  commun¬ 


ity;  the  newspaper’s  role  in  de¬ 
termining  such  standards;  liai¬ 
son  and  cooperation  with  school 
officials;  the  balance  between 
staff  coverage  and  handouts  by 
school  personnel;  and  how  to 
make  the  most  out  of  school 
handout  copy. 

.4  discussion  on  the  suburban 
housewife  was  led  by  Mrs.  Luel- 
la  F.  Jarvis,  Suburban  News¬ 
papers,  Hopkins,  Minn. 

The  discussion  brought  out  the 
need  for  more  reporting  of  sub¬ 
jects  which  concern  the  suburban 
woman — such  as  careers,  crime, 
shoplifting,  mental  retardation. 

Editors  were  advised  to  run 
stories  which  help  the  housewife 
in  her  dual  roles  as  social  secre¬ 
tary,  purchasing  agent,  wife  and 
mother.  There  was  agreement 
that  ritual  social  news  is  giving 
way  to  stories  on  family  and 
culture. 

Some  papers  said  they  now- 
charged  for  pictures  of  brides; 
others  related  they  ran  wedding 
pictures  only  as  paid  announce¬ 
ments. 

Civic  Concern 

David  Hoyt,  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions,  chaired  the  session  on 
stimulating  civic  concern.  It  was 
pointed  out  here  that  metropoli¬ 
tan  problems  were  changing  the 
lives  of  the  suburban  commun¬ 
ities. 

On  the  ciuestions  of  how  to 
support  local  issues  and  causes 
through  the  newspaper  it  w’as 
sugg'j.  ted  that  the  newspaper 
first  write  interpretative  stories 
on  the  issue,  then  take  an  edi¬ 
torial  stand. 

One  publisher  pointed  out  that 
the  suburbs  were  made  up  of 
former  hard-core  city  people  who 
have  not  abandoned  their  core 
city  newspapers.  The  job  of  the 
suburban  newspaper,  he  con¬ 
tended,  was  to  emphasis  what 
the  nature  of  the  suburbanite 
was,  to  nurture  his  suburban 
citizenship,  to  identify  for  him 
things  of  socio-economic  interest 
to  suburbanites. 

This  publisher  also  urged  more 
business  news  in  suburban  news¬ 
papers  because  the  suburbanite 
was  interested  in  the  success  and 
progi'ess  of  his  peer  group. 

It  was  said  at  this  session  that 
in-depth  stories  frequently  run 
too  long  and  too  many  of  them 
lack  balance — not  giving  suf¬ 
ficient  facts  on  l)oth  sides  of  an 
issue. 

Ken  Larone,  Metro  Mirror 
Publishing  Company,  Don  Mills, 
Ont.,  lead  the  discussion  on  sul)- 
urban  government.  He  claimed 
it  was  the  job  of  the  suburban 
newspaper  to  make  the  informed 
citizen  feel  he  was  a  part  of  local 
government  and  that  he  could 
participate  in  the  management 
of  the  community. 

It  was  sugge.sted  that  when 


there  was  apathy  in  school 
board  affairs,  suburban  news¬ 
papers  could  create  more  inter¬ 
est  by  pointing  up  money  mat¬ 
ters  and  bringing  changes  made 
by  officials  to  the  attention  of 
readers. 

One  publisher  pointed  out  that 
reporting  how  local  schools  are 
run  awakens  public  interest. 

David  Hutchinson,  West  .411is  j 
Newspapers,  Milwaukee,  chaired 
a  discussion  on  sports  and  recre¬ 
ation.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
strength  of  the  suburban  news¬ 
paper  was  that  it  could  devote 
15  inches  of  space  and  a  picture 
to  a  local  event  that  got  only 
three  inches  in  the  metropolitan 
daily.  It  could  play  up  “the 
touchdown,  the  key  block  and 
who  hurt  his  knee.” 

Sponsorship  of  tournaments 
was  suggested  as  a  valuable 
newspaper  promotion.  The  edi¬ 
tors  were  also  advised  to  keep 
tabs  on  local  athletes  away  at 
college. 

Layout 

This  writer  led  the  discussions 
on  layout  and  illustration  of 
features.  On  positioning  of  fea¬ 
tures  it  was  suggested  that  in- 
depth  reports  can  be  run  in  1() 
pt.  type,  set  double-column,  or 
eight  columns  over  the  banner 
or  across  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

.4  Iso,  in-depth  stories  could  l)e 
played  up  by  running  them  seven 
columns  on  eight  columns. 

We  recommended  more  white 
space  and  magazine  layout  for 
in-depth  features. 

Marx  Gibson,  Star-Tribunt* 
Publications,  Chicago  Heights, 

Ill.,  and  Paul  Wagner,  Hollister 
Newspapers,  co-chaired  a  session 
on  suburban  youth  in  transition 
and  turmoil. 

Gibson  said  too  many  subur¬ 
ban  newspapers  were  not  taking 
enough  interest  in  youth,  except 
for  sports.  It  was  pointed  out 
here  that  too  much  youth  cover¬ 
age  was  superficial — Boy  Scout 
and  Girl  Scout  items. 

One  paper  pointed  out  how  it 
gets  business  leaders  to  talk  to 
students  about  careers.  The 
paper  reports  the  conversation. 

Some  publishers  thought  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
opinions  of  youth.  One  said  that 
a  local  English  teacher  gets  her 
class  to  write  letters  to  the  paper 
on  local  matters  of  concern. 

Illinois  State  Senator  J.W. 
Carroll,  Pickwick  Publications, 
Park  Ridge,  Ill.,  led  a  discussion 
on  social  service  in  suburbia. 
Acting  as  a  resource  consultant 
was  Harold  Swank,  director  of 
public  aid.  State  of  Illinois. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  .sub¬ 
urban  newspapers  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  help  correct  some 
of  the  social  ills  by  taking  more 
interest  in  such  problems  and 
writing  about  them. 
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Bouncy  Titan  Tells 
A  Newspaper  Tale 

By  Tony  Brenna 


The  rotund  (238-pounds)  chap 
had  a  strong  British  accent.  He 
talked  most  of  the  time  from  the 
comfort  of  a  large  sofa.  The 
window  behind  him  looked  down 
20  floors  onto  Park  Avenue. 
Business  lieutenants,  both 
British  and  American,  sat 
around  sipping  Scotch,  listening 
attentively.  A  leggy-looking  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  did  the  honors. 
Her  brunette  head  bobbed 
around  the  room  unobtrusively 
as  she  made  sure  no  glass  went 
empty.  Already,  writers  from 
Fortune,  Time  and  Newsweek 
had  made  their  calls.  Television 
appearances  had  been  scheduled, 
too. 

Leonard  J.  Matchan,  the 
world’s  highest-paid  socialist, 
was  over  from  England  and 
moving  enthusiatically  onto  the 
U.S.  scene  with  all  the  fanfare 
that  his  public  relations  con¬ 
sultants  (Carl  Erbe  Associates) 
could  muster. 

As  chairman  of  Cope  Allman 
International  Ltd.,  Matchan 
heads  a  conglomerate  of  some 
16.5  companies  employing  more 
than  15,000  persons  located  in 
13  countries.  His  total  income 
is  l)etween  $550,000  and  $600,- 
000  annually.  Last  week  he 
hosted  a  huge  New  York 
Harbor  party  on  the  “Queen 
Elizabeth,”  marking  his  entry 
into  the  American  fashion 
world.  Years  back  he  launched 
Max  Factor  cosmetics  in  Europe. 
Later  he  duplicated  this  success 
for  Revlon — enabling  him  to  be¬ 
come  a  millionaire  at  40. 

But  these  were  not  the 
thoughts  that  occupied  the  now 
56-year-old  multi-millionaire. 
When  we  met  Matchan  in  the 
suite  of  his  Manhattan  hotel  all 
he  wanted  to  talk  about  was  his 
very  smallest  enterprise:  a 
weekly  newspaper  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  for  a  fluctuating  island 
readership. 

Distasteful  Tuxes 

It  appeared  that  like  many 
before  him,  Matchan  had  been 
bitten  by  the  publishing  bug. 
The  story  of  a  brassy  little 
weekly  which  has  taken  on  local 
and  national  competition  back 
in  Britain  started  when  the  ty¬ 
coon — despite  his  strong  Social¬ 
istic  beliefs — decided  that  “sky- 
high  personal  taxes  in  England 
are  distasteful.” 

Looking  round  the  room  he 
explained  with  a  chuckle,  “You 
know  how  it  is.  ...  I  ostalflished 


my  official  residence  in  the 
Channel  Island  of  Jersey;  far 
from  the  British  mainland,  a 
place  where  inheritance  tax  laws 
are  almost  non-existent.”  There, 
his  first  move  was  into  the  hotel 
business.  He  lived  for  a  while 
in  one  of  the  hotels,  occupying 
an  entire  top  floor.  Outside  his 
two  yachts  (one  ocean-going) 
w’ere  moored. 

Last  year  he  became  more 
deeply  invoK'ed  in  the  island  life. 
Brecqhou,  another  small  Channel 
Island,  came  up  for  sale  and  was 
promptly  purchased  by  Matchan. 
Thereby,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  venerable  Chief  of  Pleas 
of  Sark,  headed  by  the  redoubt¬ 
able  Dame  of  Sark,  one  of  the 
oldest  Parliaments  in  the  world. 
Here  in  his  own  120-acre  island, 
separated  by  400  yards  of  turbu¬ 
lent  water  from  the  ancient 
coast  of  Sark,  he  made  his  home 
traveling  to  and  fro  by  heli¬ 
copter. 

More  attuned  to  the  sophisti¬ 
cation  of  the  London  press, 
Matchan  became  disenchanted 
with  the  newspaper  situation  in 
the  Channel  Islands,  top  vaca¬ 
tion  spots  for  British  and  French 
tourists  from  their  respective 
mainlands.  “Jersey,  Guernsey 
and  Sark,  the  principal  islands 
in  the  group,”  said  Matchan, 
“were  served  by  one  paper  which 
did  not  publish  on  Sunday,  thus 
leaving  the  local  populace  bereft 
of  their  Saturday  soccer,  horse 
race  or  cricket  match  results.  I 
decided  to  do  something  about 
it.  ...” 

Friendly  critics  of  his  plan 
said  that  the  market  was  already 
fully  catered  to  by  the  existing 
daily.  To  remedy  the  lack,  he 
wanted  a  Sunday  paper  which 
was  editorially  racy,  tabloid  in 
format,  liberally  sprinkled  with 
color  pages,  yet  mainly  local  in 
outlook.  “In  fact,  a  scaled-down 
version  of  the  mass  selling  Sun¬ 
day  papers  produced  by  the  big 
outfits  in  London,”  he  argued. 
His  advisors  said  that  the 
islanders  who  speak  a  French- 
English  patois  as  well  as  pure 
English,  would  not  go  for  such 
a  product. 

Nevertheless,  last  April  there 
appeared  the  first  issue  of  the 
Island  Sun,  an  entirely  local 
weekly  but  produced  with  all 
the  gloss  of  the  big-city  Sunday 
papers  from  the  mainland. 
Hiring  local  personnel  but  using 
London  specialists  for  layout 
and  editorial  advice,  Matchan 


opened  offices  in  Guem.sey.  For 
printers  he  was  forced  to  look 
to  the  British  mainland,  to  Ban¬ 
bury  in  Oxfordshire,  about  170- 
miles  away.  There,  weeklies  were 
being  produced  to  the  standard 
Matchan  wanted  on  web  offset 
presses. 

A  contract  with  the  Banbury 
printer  was  negotiated.  Advance 
publicity  about  the  rising  of  the 
Sun  rang  through  the  ancient 
Channel  Islands  which  are  much 
nearer  to  France  than  England. 
“The  first  issue  was  greeted  with 
suspicion,  but  the  bold  layout, 
the  color  pix  and  warmly  written 
human  interest  stories  proved  a 
grabber,”  said  Matchan.  Subse¬ 
quent  issues  saw  circulation 
climb  and  interest  quicken,  he 
recalled.  “In  six  months  we’d 
built  a  circulation  of  21,000,  each 
copy  selling  at  approximately 
6  cents.” 

The  roly-poly  tycoon  recalled 
that  at  first  production  was  a 
problem.  But  by  use  of  air  trans¬ 
port — including  his  own  heli¬ 
copter  and  light  aircraft — a 
flow  of  copy  and  pix  was  soon 
making  the  journey  to  Banbury 
on  the  mainland  and  returning 
as  a  finished  newspaper.  A  news¬ 
paper,  which  contained  the 
sports  news  he  wanted,  as  well 
as  some  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news  picked  up  from  a 
British  news  agency. 

Matchan,  incidentally,  does 
not  allow  mention  of  his  own 
name  in  the  Sun,  nor  does  he 
allow  the  newspaper  to  be  used 
to  promote  his  many  interests 
in  the  Channel  Islands  or  on  the 
mainland.  “This  baby  has  to 
stand  on  its  own  feet,”  he  notes. 
“And  that  goes  for  the  financial 
side  too;  we’re  not  making  a 
fortune  out  of  it,  but  we’re  near¬ 
ing  the  point  when  it  will  l)e- 
come  a  very  worthwhile  prop¬ 
erty.” 

These  were  valid  words  be¬ 
cause  the  bouncy  businessman 
attributes  his  success  to  ac¬ 
countancy  which  he  studied  in 
his  early  teens  although  he  never 
finished  his  formal  education. 

Looking  to  the  future  of  the 
Sun,  he  says  wdth  a  twinkle:  “I’m 
not  making  any  definite  promises 
about  increased  frequency  of 
publication.  But  I  can  tell  you 
that  I’ve  bought  a  color  press 
from  Roy  Thomson.  It  was  a 
machine  that  he  used  in 
Rhodesia,  but  which  l)ecame  re¬ 
dundant  when  the  Thomson 
paper  there  needed  more  press 
capacity.  It  was  still  in  crates 
when  I  bought  it,  but  soon  it  will 
l)e  lunning  off  the  Sun.  .  .  .” 

It  appeared  from  what 
Matchan  had  to  say,  that  further 
development  of  the  Sun  depend¬ 
ed  to  a  large  extent  on  sneeding 
up  the  inflow  of  advertising  to 
the  paper,  the  production  of 
enough  revenue  to  allow  a  daily 
run  on  the  new  press. 


For  this  particular  publisher, 
such  a  project  did  not  seem  too 
difficult.  After  all,  some  15  years 
ago  he  was  already  a  millionaire 
and  had  retired.  Then  he  loaned 
some  money  to  an  engineer 
engaged  in  making,  amongst 
other  products,  brass  bedsteads. 
Bored  with  retirement,  and  con¬ 
vinced  his  loan  was  not  too 
sound,  he  stepped  into  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  brass  bedstead 
company — Cope  Allman  Ltd. — 
which  became  the  base  for  the 
present  giant  operation  which, 
in  1967,  we  were  told  will  do 
a  gross  business  of  “between 
$175  million  and  $200  million.” 

Development  of  the  Sun  is 
very  near  to  Matchan’s  indus¬ 
trious  heart. 


Cer\’i  and  Others 
Must  Defend  Suit 

Denver 

District  Judge  Merle  R. 
Knous  refused  to  dismiss  a  $3.95 
million  libel  suit  by  Gerri  Von 
Frellick,  shopping  center  devel¬ 
oper,  against  Eugene  Cervi,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Cervi’s 
Rocky  Mountain  Journal,  and 
five  other  defendants. 

Von  Frellick  has  charged  Cer¬ 
vi  and  the  others  with  defama¬ 
tion  of  character  and  injuring 
his  reputation. 

Named  as  co-defendants  with 
Cervi  are  Wells,  secretary  of 
the  Colorado  Republican  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee;  Eugene  Cervi 
&  Co.  which  publishes  Cervi’s; 
Douglas  Bradley,  a  reporter 
for  Cervi;  Dist.  Atty.  Edward 
Juhan  of  Jefferson  County  and 
Jack  Gilmore,  an  investigator 
for  Juhan. 

Defendants’  attorneys  claim 
Von  Frellick  is  a  public  figure 
and  the  only  way  he  can  prove 
defamation  is  by  a  showing  of 
malice. 

Judge  Knous  ruled  that  the 
jury  must  decide  whether  plain¬ 
tiff  is  a  public  figure  and  that 
the  story  might,  in  fact,  be 
libelous  per  se  since  it  implies 
the  plaintiff  violated  a  law. 

• 

Writer  and  Cartoonist 
Receive  Cancer  Awards 

Buffalo 

Miss  Mildred  Spencer,  medical 
and  science  writer  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  Neivs,  was  a  winner  in 
the  first  annual  competition  for 
newspapers,  radio  and  television 
sponsored  by  the  American  Can¬ 
cer  Society,  New  York  State 
Division.  Miss  Spencer  won  the 
award  for  the  “best  series  of 
stories  on  cancer.” 

Bruce  Shanks,  editorial  page 
cartoonist  for  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  Neivs,  won  the  award  for 
the  “best  single  cartoon  on  can- 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOINCEMENTS 


ANNOLNCEMENTS 


Meicspapers  For  Sale 


Sleivspapers  For  Sale 


OPERATING  DAILY  FOR  SALE 


AN.NOl  M'.EMENTS 


ANNOINCEMENTS 


Appraiserg-C.oitsultartls 


Sieuspaper  Brokers 


Assets  of  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Morning  Times  (circ.  20,000)  including 
Goss  Suburban  6-unit  press,  production  camera,  mechanical 
and  layout  equipment  and  other  operating  assets. 


r 


PHIL  TURNER  ASSOCIATES 
430  E.  Verdugo  Ave.,  Suite  1 
Burbank,  Calif.,  91501.  (213)  846-2021 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


NEWSPAPER  SALES  -  APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Eiquipment  Specialists 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

N.  J.  Babb,  Dial  (803)  582-4511 
P.O.  Box  1657,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301 


Submit  sealed  bids  with  10%  deposit  to  LeRoy  M.  Lacey, 
Trustee  in  Bankruptcy,  314  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 
(317-459-5139)  by  5  p.m.  EST.,  Oct.  21,  1967.  Bids  to  be 
opened  by  Oct.  23,  1967  at  10  a.m.  EST.,  Room  313,  U.S. 
Courthouse,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Bids  may  be  increased  at  opening. 


Mewspaper  Brokers 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph.;  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


For  further  information,  contact  Trustee  or  Thomas  L.  Smith, 
KOKOMO  MORNING  TIMES 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  46901.  (317-453-0110) 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOW'N  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FHGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr. 
Irving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 
SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOaATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers’" 
Newspaper  Sales.  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 


WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  .\.  Snyiler.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.. 
.4naheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


=  .\ddress 


-Zip  Code — 


Classification. 


A  MONEY-MAKER 
Illinois  weekly  in  growth  market.  Gross 
will  hit  $250,000  this  year  with  16% 
profit  after  salaries.  Priced  at  $240,- 
000,  with  29%  down.  State  finances, 
write  fully  to: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt,  Wheaton,  III.  60187 


BILL  MATTHEW.  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Drive,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE  AC  (813)  733-2966 


BUY  20%  OF  DAILY 
See  our  "Help  Wanted”  .ad 
under  “Display  Advertising" 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Publication  For  Sale 


2  TEXAS  OFFSET  WEEKLIES  in 
cities  of  8,000  and  12,000.  One  plant — 
two  offices.  Good  equipment.  Grossing 
$50M;  $32M  full  price.  Box  1522,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher, 


WEEKLY  Entertainment  Magazine — 
Ideal  high  class,  two-color  publication 
for  a  1  or  2-man  staff.  Present  circu¬ 
lation  7,500 ;  potential  yearly  gross 
$75,000.  Situated  in  Zone  8  winter 
tourist  area.  Publisher  will  sell  for 
$7,000.  Box  1688,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Printing  Plants  For  Sale 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  suburban  shop 
for  sale.  Letterpress  and  offset;  long 
established  accounts;  high  net  profit. 
Gross  $60,000.  Owner  retiring.  Small 
down.  Box  1591,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONNECTICUT  CHAIN  of  three  sub¬ 
urban  weeklies,  volume  approaching 
$323,000.  Price  135%  of  volume  plus 
real  estate;  25%  cash  to  responsible 
buyer ;  balance  10  years.  Box  1552,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


.\E\(.SP.\PKK  SERVICES 


PREMIUM  WEEKLIES:  Colo.,  $40- 
$50M:  Fla.,  $75M:  Ga..  $90M;  Ind., 
$20-$130M;  la..  $45-$65M;  Kans.,  $15- 
$35M;  Ky..  $35M  ;  Minn.,  $110M;  Mo., 
$25M:  Nebr.,  $26M  to  $130M:  N.Y., 
$120M;  N.C..  $60M;  N.D..  $40M;  Tex., 
$30-$50M;  Wise.,  $15-$130M:  Wyo. 
(larger).  State  cash  available.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.,  67654. 


Best.  Most.  Cheapest.  Two  heads. 
SNAPPY  FILLERS.  Sample  free. 
Write  610  Wataga,  Louisville,  Ky. 


YOU  ARE  WASTING  MONEY  if  you 
are  not  using:  Handy  Fillers,  P.O.  Box 
5451,  San  Francisco,  California. 


WESTE3IN  WEEKLY,  office  supply  and 
job  printing,  located  in  stable  agri¬ 
cultural  and  manufacturing  city  of 
8,000;  elderly  owner  must  sell,  ^cel- 
lent  opportunity  to  increase  business. 
Average  3-year  gross  $171M;  sell  for 
$119,500  plus  guaranteed  office  supply 
and  paper  inventory  of  $25,000 — 29% 
down. 

DEAN  SELLERS,  Newspaper  Broker 
637  E.  Main  St.,  Mesa,  Ariz.,  85201 
Ph:  (AC  602)  964-2431  or  964-1093 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


WELL  ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY 
newspaper  and  offset  printing  business 
in  major  Florida  market.  $400,000  an¬ 
nual  volume.  Real  estate  optional. 
Details  to  financially  qualifie<l  buyers. 
W.B.  Grimes  &  Co..  National  Press 
Bldg..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 


.MACHINERY  &  .SI  PPEIE.S 


Composing  Room 


ZONE  5  DAILY,  commercial  plant. 
Web  offset.  Doctor  ordered  publisher 
South.  Box  1726,  Efiitor  &  Publisher. 


REID  MAGAZINE  RACKS.  31  stock 
sizes.  XI 530  stores  12  full  Lino  mags 
above  and  1  shelf  below — $160:  W3896 
stores  12  full  Int.  mags — $150;  Reid 
V  belt  motor  drive,  Lino-Int. — $150: 
pot  well  scraper,  4  blades — $5;  Lino- 
meter — $16.  Wm.  Reid,  2271  Claybourn, 
Chicago.  III.,  60614. 


WEEKLIES  IN  N.C.  &  FLORIDA 
If  interested,  tell  us  how  much  you 
can  invest— your  experience.  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Service.  334  Jefferson  Bldg., 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  27401.  Ph:  274-3670. 


FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITER  RECORDER 
and  Reproducer  and  stands;  8  pt.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Am  quitting  business. 
A  &  N  Pub.  Co.,  1110  Grove  St., 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  27403.  (AC  919) 

274-4986. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  M 

To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  B 

Mail  to:  9 

EDITOR  I,  PUBLISHER  •  BSD  Third  Aveaiie  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  j 
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BUYERS  SEEK  Tex.,  Ark,,  or  Deep 
South  dailies  and  weeklies  grossing 
$200M  up.  Top  prices.  Utmost  discre¬ 
tion.  List  nowl  Newspaper  Ser.  Co.,  | 
216  Curtis  St.,  Jennings,  La.,  70546. 


TYPESETTING  MACHINES— Fast  ef¬ 
ficient  ATF  photo-type  system,  now 
p^ucing  2  newspapers,  magazines. 
Big  type  selection.  Priced  for  quick 
sale.  Call  Gibbons  or  Dudley,  Crow 
Publications,  1730  So.  Clementine,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif.  92802.  (AC  714)  636-0120. 


Publication  For  Sale 


RESORT  ESTABLISHED)  MONTHLY. 
Rocky  Mountain  ski  and  summer  area. 
48%  available  to  ad  specialist.  Box 
16^,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

Three  Monarch  high  speed  tape  driven 
linecasting  machines,  1966  models, 
complete  with  42  Crown  magaainea  and 
fonts  of  type;  also  2  Fotosetters  with 
22  magazines  and  fonts  of  type,  all 
like  new. 

MID-AMERICA  PRINTING  COMPANY 
4366  Duncan,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110 
314-631-8360 
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Machinery  &  Supplies 


BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&P'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


Cftmposinfi  Koom 


Presses  &  Machinery 


LIQUIDATING 

Equipment  removed  from  the  former 
World  Journal-Tribune  plant  in  New 
York  City. 


9 — Model  8  Linotypes  (8/90) 

Nos.  46036  —  46122  —  46123  — 
47941  —  47942  —  47946  —  49688 

—  49596  —  49597 

11 — Model  <34  Intertypes  (4/90) 

Nos.  16410  —  16411  —  18936  — 
19013  —  19039  —  19603  —  26629 

—  26762  —  26773  —  27186  —  30396  , 

1 —  Model  G4  Intertyiw  No.  30396  (90-  | 
72) 

2 —  Model  G4/4  Intertypes  (90-72-34) 
Nos.  16362  —  16400  (42  em)  . 

Most  with  Blowers — Saws — Quadders  j 

All  with  Electric  Pots — Feeders — AC 

3 —  Elrod  Stripcasters — Electric 

Nos.  F2663E  —  F3361E  —  P4061E 

1 —  Vandercook  13-28  Power  Galley 
Press 

8 — Hamilton  20  Paire  Form  Files 

3 —  Hamilton  Letterboard  Cabinets 

4 —  Hamilton  8'  Steel  Imposing  Stones 

2 —  Hammond  Mercury  Trim-o-saws 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

ALL  MODELS 
Li  notype — Intertype — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

MODEL  32  LINOTYPE,  new  in  1958. 
fuil  complement  of  mats;  A-1  condi¬ 
tion.  $S,000.  Dispatch.  Box  639,  Casa 
Grande,  Ariz.,  85222. 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  ali  over  the  Uniterl  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $92.95  to  $107.2.7. 
None  letter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
lll-ll:!  W.  Market  St..  Elkin,  N.C. 
World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Xew.spai>er  Form  Trucks. 
Telephone  :  ltl9-.s:t7-I5I3 

MODEL  It  LINOTYPE,  ser.  Jr49.5.73. 
fully  reconditione<l  ;  also  TTS  unit,  per¬ 
forator  ami  adaiiter  keylH>ard.  We  can 
deliver  and  install.  D.  L.  Adkins.  Sis 
Hamvassy.  Tyler.  Texas  75701.  (.XC 
211)  LYric  4-41:14. 


Eufirarinf’ 

FAIRCHILD  JOURNALIST,  6.7.screen 
'■j  tones,  line  cuts,  1.  7,  2.2  enlarge¬ 
ments;  use<l  16  months.  Best  offer 
Delaware  Valley  Advance.  Box  337. 
Langhorne.  Pa.  19047. 

FAIRCHILD  .SCAN-A-SIZER.  1-year 
old.  like  new;  converter!  to  offset.  Bi- 
County  Publishei's,  Inc.,  3.si  Central 
Ave..  Lawrence,  N,  Y,  115.79.  (.VC 
516)  CE  9-1240. 


Miscellaneaus  Machinery 

FOR  SALE;  2  motors,  one  lOhp.  one 
7',i>  hp.  ea.  $75;  morlel  4  Little  Giant, 
$125;  Hargraves  Micro-Matic  Plate 
Shaver,  complete  with  molds,  $500  ; 
Morrison  Slug  Stripi>er,  $75.  All  e<iuip- 
ment  is  in  excellent  condition.  Deni¬ 
son  New8pn|)ers.  Denison,  Iowa  51442. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  pcrf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  Colors 
— ^Top  Quality. 

CaU  or  Write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3656 
26  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


MIEHLE  2/0  hand-feed,  fly  delivei 
also  ECLIPSE  FOLDER.  Good  con 
tion.  Gone  offset.  Make  offer  to  f 
RECORD,  Box  209,  367  Green  £ 
Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland  21078, 


SCOTT  PRESSES  (1947-8) 

36  Units — 8  Folders — 2284"  Balloon 
Formers — AC  Unitype  Drives — Reels  & 
Pasters — T  rackage 

Available  Immediately 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
Two  6-Unit  Presses 

,  Circulation  requirements  from  30,000  to 
{  200,000  can  be  met  with  part  or  all  of 
this  press. 

22%"  Cutoff,  9’  stagger,  manufactured 
i  1950.  Compression  lock-up;  outstanding 
I  color  flexibility,  including  two  cojor 
j  humps;  two  double  formers — each  with  > 

I  formers;  AC  modern  group  drive;  fed 
from  reels,  tensions  and  pasters. 

.  This  press  still  in  production  at  tte  | 
1  Charlotte  Observer  and  available  in  I 
24  months.  Will  divide  to  meet  buyer’s  ; 
'  requirements. 

I  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP.  j 
i  (Since  1910) 

.  1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108  : 
'  A.  C.  816-BA  1-9060 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


HOE  COLORMA’nC  PRESS  (1960) 

1  Unit— 22%"— Double  Folder— Skip 

Slitter — Reel  and  Paster. 


SCOTT  PRESS— (1947) 

6  Units— 22% — Ck)lor  Deck— 2  Reverses 
— Double  Folder — Balloon  Former — AC 
Unit  Drive — Reels  and  Pasters. 


HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  (1951) 

6  Units — 23A^ — (jolor  Cylinder — 3  Re¬ 
verses  —  Double  Balloon  Folder  —  AC 
Unit  Drives — Reels  and  Pasters. 


GOSS  HEADLINER 
AND  ANTI-FRIcrriON 
22%— 5  Units— 1  Foldei— (1939)— 3 

Units — 1  Folder — Color  Deck  (recent) — 
Skip  Slitter  —  Balloon  Former  —  DC 
Group  Drive  w  G.E.  Rectifiers— Reels 
and  Tensions — WILL  DIVIDE. 


WOOD  PRESS  (1961) 

4  Units — 22% — Tension  Lockup — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Unit  Drive. 


I  GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  PRESS  I 
12  Units — 22%— 4  Folders — Skip  Slit¬ 
ters  —  Color  Stripers  —  4  DC  Group  | 
Drives  w  new  G.E.  Rectifiers — COM-  ' 
PLETE  STEREO— 8  ton  Electric  Metal 
Pot — 2  Wood  Juniors — 2  Autoshavers — 
WILL  DIVIDE. 


'  GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  UNITS 
,  7  Units — 22% — Color  Cylinder — 2  Fold¬ 
ers  w  1  Balloon  Former — 2  AC  Group 
'  Drives— WILL  DIVIDE. 

! 

i  HOE  SIMPLEX  (1948) 

j  24  page — 22% — (Tolor  Cylinder — %  and 
I  %  Folder  —  AC  Drive  —  COMPLETE  I 
'  STEREO — Turtles — Chases — Goss  45  W 
■  Roller — Sta-Hi  Master  Former — Elec¬ 
tric  Metal  Pot — Wood  Pony  Autoplate 
—Sta-Hi  Master  Router. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS  (2  to  1) 

24  page — 16  page— 8  page  Decks — with 
or  without  complete  Stereo— AC  Drives. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  (1963) 

4  Uints — 16  pages — 22% — %  and  % 
Folder — AC  Drive. 


j  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  | 

I  60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690  ' 


6-UNIT  GOSS 
ANTI-FRICTION  PRESS 
22%  "  Cutoff — 90“  Stagger 
Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters 
Group  AC  Drive 

Double  Formers  with  Upper  Formers 
This  high-speed  press  is  loaded  with 
color  flexibility ;  has  an  outstanding 
production  record;  can  be  seen  operating 
at  the  Houston  Chronicle. 

Available  in  approximately  18  months. 

Offered  Exclusively  by: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
(Since  1910) 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  (Tity.  Mo.  64108 
A.  C.  816-BA  1-9060 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  (1964) 

6  Units — 2  Folders  (*4  and  %)  22% 
AC  Motors — Ink  De-Mist  System — Wood 
Pony  Autoplate,  accessories 
Available  60  Days 
BEN  SHULMAN  A.SSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

GOSS  ANTIFRICTION  22-%" 

12  Units  Tension  Plate  Lockup — 2 
Double  Folders — Balloon  Formers — Uni¬ 
type  Drives — Reels  &  Tensions 
Stereo:  2  Automatic  Vacuum  Auto- 
plates — 2  H  D  Autoshavers  with  Inline 
Automillers 

Available  Immediately 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

NEED  A  HEAVY  DUTY  FOLDHHt  for 
your  Multi  Unit  Offset  Press?  We  have 
a  folding  machine  built  by  the  Duplex 
Company  designed  for  6  sheets  ...  a 
jaw  tyjie  folder,  capable  of  speeds  to 
22,000  i,p.h,  complete  with  base,  fram¬ 
ing,  drag  roller,  compensators,  former 
plate,  etc. 

Universal  Ptg.  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndhurst,  N.J.  (AC  201)  438-3744 


DUPLEX  UNIT  TUBULAR 
4  Units — 16  Pages 
DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 
3  Decks— 24  Pages 
DUPLEX  8-PAGE  DECK 
2/1  Tubular  Press 
DUPLEX  DRY  MAT  ROLLER 
DUPLEX  TUBU"LAR  ROLLER 
JOHN  GRIFFITHS  COMPANY.  Inc. 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  685-4774 


ATTENTION  PUBLISHERS 
WITH  DAILY  CIRCULATION 
25  000  to  50,000 

’This  press  offers  "like  new”  production 
with  as  much  color  as  you  could  want. 
6-Unit  (80  pages)  High-Speed  Scott 
Press,  22% "  cutoff,  manufactured  1957. 


RATED  SPEED : 
COLOR : 

FOLDERS: 

DRIVE: 

REELS: 


52.600 

3  Color  half  decks  su¬ 
perimposed  above 
press 

One  3:2  double  folder 
with  double  upper 
formers  and  skip 
slitter 

Unit  type  G.E.  AC 
drive  and  controls 

Scott  reels,  tensions 
and  pasters 


eb  Press  No.  3945  available  for  re- 
ise  six  months.  Can  be  stored  twelve 
>nths. 

LAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
20  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816-BA  1-9060 


SAVE  $25,000 

lur  units  new  (Tottrell  model  VSS  Web 
fset  Perfecting  Press.  We  bought 
rht  units,  need  only  four  and  will 
II  these  four  new  units  for  $90,000. 
'ice  includes  ^  and  %  folders,  im- 
inting  units,  four-web  paster,  two 
tsh-up  units,  four  roll  stands,  cross- 
er  unit,  electric  hoist,  extra  roll 
afts  and  hooks. 

CLEVELAND  SHOPPING  NEWS 
6309  Hamilton  Avenue 
Cleveland.  Ohio  44114 

ISC'  ‘>te\ 


6  L.ATE  MODEL.  i)e<lestai  mounteil 
Cline  reels  and  tensions.  Full  list  of 
extra  parts.  All  units  complete  and  iii 
(lerfect  working  condition.  Open  for 
any  reasonable  offer.  Contact ;  John 
Tygret.  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze.  Tor- 
i*ance,  Calif..  90503.  Ph ;  (21:!)  370- 

5511. 

DUPLEX  COMBINA'nON  FOLDER 
for  use  on  a  16-  or  24-page  standard 
2/1  Duplex  tubular  press.  Delivers 
newspapers  with  or  %  page  fold, 
length  page  22%".  Reply  Box  1678, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted  To  Buy 

WANT  TO  ACQUIRE  64-page  single 
width  Hoe  press,  21'*/.>"  cut-off.  Phone: 
M.I.  Hall  (AC  214)  AN  2-2434,  or 
write  1189  ICSth  St.,  Grand  Prairie, 
Texas  75050. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEatEO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  B.  42nd  St..  N.T.  17.  X.T.  OX  7-4590 

8-COLUMN  CASTING  BOX  with  elec¬ 
tric  pot.  Attleboro  Daily  Sun,  34  S. 
Main  St.,  Attleboro,  Mass.,  02703. 

MODEL  31  LINO,  electric,  ser,  above 
60.900.  quadder,  for  cash.  .-Xrt  Porter, 
Kexburg.  Idaho  83440.  (208 1  356-5400. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  order  I 
4-fimes  90c  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times  $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Count  five  average  words  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
box  "Help  Wanted"  ads 

but  desiring  to  avoid  sending  a  resumt 
to  specific  newspapers  or  organizations 
can  still  do  so  by  placing  same  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  ‘Classified 
Manager’  along  with  a  note  listing 
the  companies  you  do  not  want  your 
application  to  reach.  E&P,  in  turn, 
will  advise  you  by  letter  as  to  the 
disposition  of  your  inquiry. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — $38.50 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 


A-times  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuosdoy,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  uch  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

>50  Third  Av«.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Ploia  2-70S0 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  October  14,  1967 
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Career  Opportunities 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


.4ca(lemir 


Circulaium 


PART-TIME  FELLOWSHIPS  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  fulUtime  graduate  8tu<Iy 
in  accredited  department  of  Journalism 
offered  to  experienced  newspai>ermen 
and  women  qualifie<l  to  assist  in  daily 
newspaper  laboratory.  Program  in¬ 
cludes  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  Ck>od  under¬ 
graduate  record  required.  Send  tran¬ 
script  and  resume  to  Howard  R.  Long. 
Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism. 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbon- 
dale.  HI..  62901. 


Ad  mi  n  istrati  re 


CIRC.  MANAGER  TRAINEES 
25  to  35 

Major  publitsher.  recognizing  the  fu¬ 
ture  nee<l  of  circulation  managers  with 
“know-how,*'  is  willing  to  invest  time 
ami  money  in  training  promising  cir¬ 
culation  i>e<>ple. 

Regardless  of  your  position  in  circula¬ 
tion-  whether  high  or  low — if  you  have 
the  ambition  and  the  ability  to  become 
a  circulation  manager  of  a  major 
newspai)er,  we  would  like  to  discuss 
it  with  you.  We  si>ecialize  in  carrier 
delivery,  but  you  would  l>e  trained  in 
all  phases  of  circulation. 


CALIF.  DAILY/WEEKLY  COMPLEX 
Due  to  rapid  expansion,  we  have  the 
following  opportunities: 

1.  MANAGEMENT  MAN 

2.  CONTROLLER:  TOP  &  SECOND 

3.  PERSONNEL  DIR. /NEGOTIATOR 

4.  PROMOTION  DIRECTOR 

5.  TOP  RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 

6.  AD  MEN  IN  ALL  CATEGORIES 
Write  fully  including  employments, 
respcnsibilities,  salary  progression,  edu¬ 
cation.  family  background.  Address : 
Phil  'Turner,  Hollywood  Citizen-News. 

Hollywood,  California  90028^ _  _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  fully  ex¬ 
perienced  local,  national  and  classihc.l 
daily  newspaper  advertising  :  strong  on 
training  and  organizational  proce<lures. 
Age  35-45.  Must  l>e  ambitious,  aggres¬ 
sive,  and  willing  to  work  hard.  We 
offer  a  rewarding  future  to  one  who 
can  meet  our  standards.  Zone  3. 
Resume  re<iueste<l  in  detail.  References. 
All  replies  strictly  confidential.  Box 
16R2.  Rlitor  &  Publisher. _ 

MANAGER  for  commercial  department 
of  daily  newspaper.  Letterpress  and 
offset.  12  employees.  Must  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  selling,  estimating  (both  let- 
teri>ress  and  offset!,  production,  super¬ 
vision,  etc.  Close  to  recreational  area : 
skiing,  hunting,  fishing.  Paid  vacation, 
hospitalization.  Excellent  colleges  and 
churches.  City  35.000  |K>pulation.  300- 
miles  from  Pacific  Coast.  Write:  Dale 
A.  Dixon.  Union-Bulletin,  Walla  Walla. 

Washington  99362. _ 

ACCXIUNTANT — Exceptional  opportu¬ 
nity  to  develop  and  advance  with  fast- 
growing  Southeast  Metro.  Nee<i  men 
familiar  with  bmlgets.  costs,  internal 
auditing  and  taxes.  College  degree  plus 
3  years  experience  desired.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  w’ith  ability,  experience  and 
training.  All  replies  treatetl  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Give  full  details  of  background 
including  employment  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  1720,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER 

nee<le<l  for  a  Miami  Herald  subsidiary 
The  Boca  Raton  News-  -a  6,000  cir¬ 
culation.  3-time  weekly  offset  commu¬ 
nity  palmer  in  the  rapidly-€xpan<ling 
city  of  Boca  Raton.  Floricla-  -home  of 
Florida’s  Atlantic  University  and  IBM 
CoriKjration’s  new  computer  plant. 

We  re<iuire  a  seasoneil  news  executive 
who  can  take  charge  of  guiding  con¬ 
version  to  daily  publication  in  several 
years.  While  news /editorial  experience 
is  essential,  a  knowle<lge  of  offset  pro¬ 
duction  an<l  business  affairs  will  also 
be  imiK»rtant.  Stock  participation  avail¬ 
able  and  income  includes  profit  incen¬ 
tive.  b\>r  the  right  man.  this  can  pro¬ 
vide  a  stepping-stone  to  broadene<l  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Write  full  details  of  e<lucation  and 
experience  to:  Personnel  Director.  The 
M  iami  HeraKl,  1  Herald  Plaza.  Miami. 
Florida  33101.  All  replies  confidential. 


V.irculatum 

HOME  DELIVERY  .'IITPERVISOR 
Six-day  morning  in  Chart  Area  2 
nee<la  a  “take-charRe”  man  who  c.an 
work  with  branch  managers  and  car¬ 
rier  crews.  This  ran  lie  a  rapid  step- 
pinir-stone  upwards  for  the  richt  per¬ 
son.  Send  complete  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1723.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

'aggressive”^  home  delivery 

manager,  with  extensive  experience  in 
carrier  promotion,  for  Rrowinif  7-day 
newspafier  in  Zone  I.  Exceptional  op- 
jiortunity  for  real  pro.  Send  complete 
resume  and  present  salary  status.  Box 
1665.  Editor  b  Publisher. 


Send  complete  resume  for  interview 
to  Box  1728.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR  —  Ex- 
perienceil  man  with  solid  background 
and  proRressive  ideas.  This  is  a  step- 
pinR-stone  to  City  Circulation  Man- 
aRer.  We  are  a  Rrowing.  expandinR 
new.si>a|ier  on  the  East  Coast.  Furnish 
complete  details  includInR  starting  sal¬ 
ary.  Write  Box  1698,  Etlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

Write  or  wire  in  confidence  for  in¬ 
terview  to:  Norman  F.  Hirsch.  Pub.. 
Star  Newspaiiers.  3080  Skokie  Valley 
R<I..  HiRhland  Park.  Illinois  60035. 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
ARRressive  man  with  morninR  exiieri- 
ence  to  take  charRe  of  SO-man  home 
delivery  deiiartment  with  2200  carrier 
boys.  Continuous  carrier  promotion 
;  jiroRram.  Excellent  advancement  op- 
,  portunity.  Submit  complete  resume  in- 
cludinR  salary  requirement.  Cor.fiden- 
I  tial.  Box  1753,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(.lassified  Adrrrlislnf! 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
‘  LarRe  metropolitan  newspaper  in  Zone 
I  1.  Good  opixirtunity  for  able,  experi- 
!  eneed  CAM.  Salary  -f-  commission, 
i  Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1647, 

'  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Opportuni¬ 
ty  for  experience<l  man  or  woman  to 
take  over  department  of  hiRhly  re- 
Karde<i  50.000  ABC  weekly  ...  a 
posit-on  that  will  enable  you  to  move 
;  ahead  on  your  own  know-how  and 
j  performance.  Complete  frinRe  benefits 
includinR  excellent  profit-sharinR  plan. 
Fine  community  to  live  in  and  raise 
I  family.  .Send  resume  to  Stanford  Lip- 
sey.  SUN  NEWSPAPERS.  4808  So. 
25th  St.,  Omaha.  Nebr.,  68107. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for 
Ohio's  larRest  weekly  newspapers.  If 
,  you’re  stymied  on  a  met.  come  Rrow 
:  with  us.  You  brioR  experience,  ideas, 
I  selliuR  know-how:  we  brioR  an  ex- 
i  citinR  future,  frioRe  benefits,  etc.  Air- 
I  mail  resume,  salary  requirements  to: 
i  General  ManaRer,  SPECTATOR 
'  NEWSPAPERS,  (wholly  owned  suh- 
'  sidiary  of  Ohio  Radio.  Inc.l  2465  W. 
Broad  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio  43204. 


'  CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  fast- 
'  RrowinR  suburban  chain.  Top  pay.  Im¬ 
mediate  ojieninR.  (AC  3121  428-2611. 

SALES  MANAGER 
LarRe  West  Coast  newspaper  is  look- 
inR  for  a  man  with  stronR  manaRerial 
IwickRround  in  classified  advertiaiuR. 
G<Kid  rierformance  record  on  a  competi¬ 
tive  metroiiolitan  daily  an  asset. 

This  represents  an  excellent  future 
with  plenty  of  oiiportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Salary  oiien. 

Write  in  confidence  to: 

Box  1747,  Editor  &  Publisher 
.4it  Equal  Oppartunity  Employer 

■  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Rapidly- 
RrowinR  Mid-Atlantic  newspaper  in 
America’s  fastest-RrowiuR  market  seeks 
manaRer  with  previous  mnnaRement 
experience.  Top  salary  and  bonus.  Join 
a  winninR  team!  Full  details  first 
letter.  Write  Bo.x  1724,  Blditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I 


I 


Display  Advertising  I 

AN  EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
The  New  Britain  Herald  is  lookinR  for 
an  exiierienced  advertisiuR  salesman. 

If  you  have  solid  retail  .advertising  ex- 
Iterience  and  are  seeking  a  position 
with  a  future,  then  we  would  like  to 
talk  to  you. 

We  offer  you  salary,  a  rewarding 
monthly  bonus  plan,  established  ac¬ 
counts  (which  last  year  totaled  more  , 
than  a  million  lines),  mileage,  a  con-  , 
genial  staff,  modern  building  and  ex-  | 
cellent  fringe  benefits.  , 

Area  1  ami  2  applicants  preferred. 
IVrite  or  phone  today 
Lindsley  Wellman 

Herald,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  06050 
(AC  203)  22.)-4601 


THIS  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to 
join  the  display  advertising  staff  at  | 
The  Palo  Alto  'Times.  There  is  an  im- 
metliate  oi>ening  for  a  salesman  with  j 
newspaper  advertising  experience.  < 
Palo  Alto  is  an  excellent  place  to  live, 
just  40-miles  South  of  San  Francisco, 
with  exceptionally  fine  schools,  shop¬ 
ping  center,  and  a  rapidly  expanding 
economy.  It  is  the  home  of  Stanford  , 
University  and  has  all  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  a  college  town. 

The  Times  is  an  award-winning,  em-  J 
ployee-owne<l,  evening  newspaper  with  i 
a  growing  circulation  of  more  than 
45.000.  We  offer  you  salary,  plus  a  , 
rewarding  bonus  plan,  plus  mileage,  ] 
plus  profit-sharing.  Write  or  phone:  : 
James  W.  Thorburn.  Retail  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  Palo  Alto  Times,  P.O. 
Box  .300.  Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  94302.  (AC 
415)  326-1200. 

GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  staff  sales-  i 
m.-\n  on  small  New  Hampshire  daily.  | 
Experience  helpful.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1699.  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  i 


ADVERTISING  I 

For  national  soft  goods  manufacturer  1 
selling  all  levels.  Opportunity  for  crea-  , 
tive  sales-minded  pro;  comprise  rough  | 
lay  out,  trade  journal,  direct  mail  and  ^ 
list  procurement;  also  supervise.  A  . 
challenging  repeat  growing  business 
for  qualifierl  ambitious  grad.  Write  1 
P.O.  Box  869,  Alliance,  Ohio  44601.  | 

WT5STERN  COLORADO  22M  DAILY 
e.xpanding  staff.  Liberal  salary  plus  I 
excellent  commission;  mileage  allow¬ 
ance  plus  other  benefits.  Live  in  beau-  I 
tiful  community  near  best  skiing,  fish¬ 
ing  and  hunting  areas.  Send  resume  i 
to:  Advertis'ng  Dir.,  The  Daily  Sen-  I 
tinel.  P.O.  Box  688,  Grand  Junction.  | 
Colo.,  81501.  I 


NA’nONAL  ADVERTISING 
ACCOUNT  SLTERVISOR  | 

The  Oakland  Tribune  has  an  opening 
in  its  San  E'rancisco  sales  office  for  a  ] 
National  Advertising  Account  Super-  j 
visor. 

Must  have  a  minimum  of  3  years’  I 
newspaper  advertis’ng  sales  ex|>erienre 
and  l>e  able  to  organize  and  carry  out 
sales  campaigns. 

Please  write:  John  Carnahan,  Man¬ 
ager,  National  Advertising  Dept.,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune,  P.O.  Bo.x  509,  Oakland, 
California  94604. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINCL  An  aggres- 
sivo  advertising  salesman  looking  for  ' 
ailvaneement  will  find  attractive  com-  | 
liensation,  congenial  surrounilings,  and  ! 
opiKirtunity  to  grow  with  respecte*!  4-  ' 
pniier  puhlish’ng  firm  in  Central  Tex-  I 
as.  Free  life  insurance,  hospitalization  ' 
and  profit-sharinR  plan.  Write  full  I 
background,  salary  exi>ecte<l  to  William 
S.  Moore,  Temple  (Texas)  Telegram. 


MID-SOUTH  DAILY  seeks  creative,  | 
competent,  stable  ad  man.  Fine  op-  | 
IMirtunity.  Contact:  General  Manager,  ! 
Ilaily  Star,  Hammond,  La..  70401.  1 


20^^-  INTERE.ST  IN  DAILY  for  $2.'.M  , 
down.  $2.7M  out  of  earnings  IF  you 
have  solid  advertising  background. 
Growing  market — ideal  community.  ! 
Send  proof  of  financial  ability  and  ! 
resume  to  Box  1755,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 

EDITOR  ac  PUB 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Hard-hitting  weekly  neeils  man  to  han¬ 
dle  entire  department.  Growth  iMiten- 
tial  in  your  hands.  Not  a  country 
town,  hut  an  unlimiteil  area.  Unique 
approach  to  newspapering.  We  nee<l 
you  yesterilay.  Call  collect;  704-253- 
6119,  Mr.  Hopkins. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  29,- 
COO  circulation  ilaily.  Must  lie  ener¬ 
getic.  strong  on  copy,  layout  and  sales. 
Good  salary,  incentive  plan  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  All  repPes  confidential. 
Zone  3.  E'orward  resume  including  e.x- 
I)erience,  past  employment  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  1734.  Eiilitor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

CITY  HALL  REPORTER  for  8,500  cir¬ 
culation  Indiana  daily.  Strong  empha¬ 
sis  on  local  coverage.  Planning  new 
building,  offset  press.  Exceptionally 
good  town.  Eight  nationally  known 
industries.  Unusual  cultural  advan¬ 
tages.  Bright  future.  Two  new  reser¬ 
voir  lakes  in  county.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements.  Ken  Weaver. 
Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer. 

TOP-NOTCH  REPORTER  who  is 
reatly  to  convert  to  TV  for  more 
money,  more  fun.  Top-Ten  market 
needs  a  general  assignment  man  who 
can  dig — has  guts  and  integrity.  Re¬ 
porter  will  originate  news  and  do 
"on-air”  or  filmerl  reports.  No  open¬ 
ing  for  announcer  or  disc  jockey,  this 
for  newsmen  looking  for  challenge 
with  aggressive  outfit.  Send  resume 
and  salaiv  re<|irrements  to  Box  1606, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIBRARY  ASSISTANT— Must  be  cap¬ 
able  of  marking  newspaper  for  clip¬ 
ping  files.  State  age.  experience  and 
salary  expected.  Box  1654.  Eiditor  & 
Publisher.  (Chart  Area  2) 

TWO  REPORTERS  wanted  imme¬ 
diately.  Experience  preferretl  for  live¬ 
ly  daily  in  Ohio.  Box  1648,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  WAY  OUT  of  the 
humdrum  after  three  or  more  years 
on  a  small  or  medium-size  daily?  We 
can  guarantee  a  ch.nllenge.  Tell  all. 
including  salary  requirements,  in  first 
letter.  Delmarva  Dialog,  Box  2208, 
Wilmington,  Dela.,  19899. 


NIGHT  DESK 

The  Washington  Post  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  first-rate  young 
copy  e<litor  to  take  over  the  night 
desk  (4:30  to  1  a.m.)  in  the 

women's  department.  We  seek  a 
dedicated  person  with  some  experi¬ 
ence  and  lots  of  potential.  No  writ¬ 
ers  nee<l  apply  :  th'S  is  strictly  an 
editing  job.  Minimum  weekly  pay 
for  six  years  experience  is  $232.33 
including  night  differential. 

Personnel  Director 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST 
ISIS  L  Street.  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20(X)S 


EDITOR  for  national  monthly  busi¬ 
ness  magazine.  Agricultural  field.  Must 
have  J  degree.  Minor  in  economics  or 
business  administration  big  plus.  Pre¬ 
vious  newspaper  or  magazine  exiwri- 
ence  necessary.  Five-figure  salary  to 
right  man.  M'dwesterner  preferre<L  Nn 
big  city  woes.  We're  locate<l  in  small 
town  in  Zone  2.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1675,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Publisher  of  prestige  periodicals  for 
a  highly  etiucated  audience  seeks  an 
imaginative,  word-conscious  craftsman 
to  polish  staff-written  magazine  man¬ 
uscripts  and  recast  outside  material. 
Job  demands  creative  rewriting  and 
copy  editing,  not  mere  comma  polish¬ 
ing  and  head  writing.  Opportunity  to 
do  original  interviewing  and  article 
writing.  Starting  salary  in  five-fig¬ 
ures-  profit  sharing  and  other  out¬ 
standing  fringes.  Zone  2.  Box  1652, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Editorial 


associate  editor  for  national 
monthly  business  magazine  in  the  poul¬ 
try  industry.  J-degiee  or  equivalent 
:n  newspaiter  or  magazine  experience. 
Must  l>e  strong  copy  stylist — head 
writer — layout  man.  Zone  2.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1677,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITORS  With  Banker’s  Hours 
Wanted :  Two  copy  editors  who  would 
like  to  work  a  9  to  5  day,  Monday 
through  Friday,  all  holidays  olT,  and 
earn  more  than  they  are  now  paid. 
Career  opiiortunity  with  progressive, 
profit-sharing  daily  newspaiier.  Chart 
-Area  2.  Box  1673,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WTRE  EDITOR  for  Rocky  Mountain  | 
a.m.  daily.  $7,500  to  start — top  fringes. 
Box  1360,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


RESTLESS  PM  DAILY  in  Zone  2  ! 
seeks  curious  young  reporter  who  can  > 
discern  problems  of  change  in  a  world  | 
of  transition.  J-School  background,  1-2  . 
years  e.xperience  iireferred.  Write  Box 
1693,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  I 


DESK  MAN  to  read  copy  and  do  some 
reporting  on  growing  Midwest  evening 
daily  in  city  of  50,000.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  good  pay,  5-day  week, 
excellent  family  community.  Write  or 
’phone  Editor,  Kokomo  Tribune,  Koko¬ 
mo,  Ind.  46901. 

LIKE  THE  SMELL  OF  LINIMENT?  ! 
We  hope  so,  because  our  sportswr  ters  ; 
dig  for  stories  in  the  locker  rooms  as  , 
well  as  on  the  field.  We  need  a  writer  1 
— preferably  with  1  or  2  years’  ex-  | 
perience— to  fill  out  our  5-man  sports  I 
staff.  Send  resume  and  salary  require-  j 
meats  to;  Larry  Hale,  Assistant  Man¬ 
aging  Editor.  The  Evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  Press,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  13902. 

JOURNALIST,  male  or  female,  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  goo<l  grammarian  for 
weekly  Catholic  newspa|)er  in  Central  I 
Pennsylvania.  Duties  will  include  re-  ' 
writing,  layout  work,  reporting.  Send  i 
full  resume  and  salary  requirement  to 
Box  1685,  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  reporters.  | 
copy  readers ;  at  least  four  years’  ex-  | 
perience  requireci:  Zone  2  afternoon 
and  morning  newspapers.  Good  salary,  ' 
liberal  fringe  l>enefits  and  chance  for 
advancement.  Box  1555,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 
Usher. 


COPY  EDITOR  AND  REPORTER  for 
growing  South  Fla.  d.aily.  Write  giving 
iiualifications  and  experience  to  Box 
1721,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  REPORTER  &  WIRE  EDITOR 
Need  help  editing  weekly  magazine 
section.  Write  Box  62.  Bloomington, 
Indiana  47401  or  Call  812-332-7251.  I 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Journalism  graduate  or  equivalent  for 
a  better-than-routine  position  by 
strong,  expanding,  prize-winning  eve¬ 
ning  daily.  Top-notch  pay.  many  sub¬ 
stantial  extra  benefits,  merit  raises, 
advancement  opportunities.  Progressive,  ' 
modern  community  of  50,000;  pleas-  , 
ant  surroundings  in  newly  remodeled  i 
building;  congenial  staff.  Send  full  de-  I 
tails  to  The  Daily  Journal.  Kankakee, 
Illinois  60901.  i 

EDITORS  j 

We’re  looking  for  the  best  copy  editors  I 

in  the  country.  They  may  l>e  holding  j 

key  jobs  on  smaller  papers  or  editing 
jobs  on  bigger  ones.  We’re  offering 
more  than  $200  a  week  and  you’ll  Iw 
part  of  the  team  that  produces  one 
of  the  biggest  and  fastest-growing  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  country.  We  never  let  goo<l 
peoi.le  get  into  a  copy-desk  rut.  Zone 
5.  Box  1704,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERMONT  6,000  circulation  afternoon 
daily  needs  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter-photographer.  Extierience  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  essential.  Write  or 
phone;  Phil  Savory.  Bennington  (Vt.) 
Banner.  (AC  802)  442-2800. 

JOIN  AMBITIOUS  WEEKLY  GROUP 
in  Zone  3.  Tough  manager  for  weekly 
nee<le<l.  $1.50  week.  Box  1690,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR-MANAGER  SEMI-WEEKLY. 
E.\i>erienced  man  or  J-grad  just  get¬ 
ting  started.  (AC  3124  428-2611. 


We  Are  Looking 
For  A  Man  Who: 

ENJOYS  working  on  a  progressive,  aggres¬ 
sive,  and  creative  newspaper — 

ENJOYS  writing  and  it  interested  in  lay¬ 
out— 

ENJOYS  responsibility  and  opportunity  for 
rapid  advancement  as  a  news¬ 
paper  executive — 

ENJOYS  freedom  in  obtaining  and  writing 
in-depth  stories — 

ENJOYS  a  challenge. 

Direct  all  inouiriet  and  resumes’  to; 

JAMES  GELADAS 

Managing  Editor 

THE  TELEGRAPH-HERALD 
Dubuque,  Iowa  52001 

SPORTS  DESK  MAN 
The  sports  department  of  a  major 
eastern  afternoon  daily  will  have  a 
desk  opening  soon.  Work  with  real 
pros— and  be  paid  like  one.  Box  1711, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  WANTED 
Are  you  a  rei>orter  or  dcskman  for  a 
small  daily  or  weekly  and  ready  to 
move  up?  Modern,  prize-winning  eve¬ 
ning  daily  in  pleasant  community  of 
50.000  is  seeking  a  wire  editor.  We 
offer  top  salary,  many  generous  extras, 
advancement  opportunity,  professional 
associates,  newly  remorleled  quarters. 
Write  details  of  background,  training, 
experience,  to:  General  Manager,  Daily 
Journal,  Kankakee,  Illinois  60901. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  PM  DAILY 
and  Sunday,  Zone  1,  coastal  area.  Col¬ 
lege  degree — some  experience.  Top  op¬ 
portunity  for  young  person  on  way  up. 
Box  1696,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — Need  staffer  with  at 
least  a  year’s  experience  for  a.m.  and 
Sunday  paper.  Pay  rates  with  best  in 
East,  plus  benefits,  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Write  giving  resume  to  Box  1694, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  wanted  on  9.000 
circulation  p.m.  in  Southwest.  Empha¬ 
sis  on  local  and  area  coverage:  should 
be  able  to  handle  camera.  Box  1714, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN — Top  metropolitan  paper. 
Chart  Area  2.  seeks  copyreader  who 
knows  his  business  for  Sunday  de¬ 
partment.  Monday-Friday  work  week. 
Send  resume.  Box  1718,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR,  or  present  newsman,  for 
promotion  to  head  4-i>erson  staff  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  p.m.  offset.  Plant 
morlern.  Heavy  local  copy,  pictures : 
camera,  picture  knowledge ;  direct  staff 
getting  local  news,  produce  attractive 
makeup  with  minimum  AP  copy.  Per¬ 
manent.  References.  Franklin  Yates. 
Times-Gazette,  Shelbyville,  Tenn., 
37160. 

COPY  EDITOR — Leading  metropolitan 
New  England  daily  in  lively  area  is 
seeking  an  imaginative  copy  editor. 
Some  experience  is  necessary  to  fill 
this  job  on  a  solid  desk.  Box  1686, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS  NEEDED— Staff  open¬ 
ings  for  police,  government  and  general 
assignment  reporters  on  state’s  largest 
evening  daily.  Circulation  nearing  58,- 
000.  'Team  operation  in  capital  city 
derlicated  to  bright  and  concise  cover¬ 
age.  heavy  on  local  news.  Good  Pc-iy. 
37’j  hour,  five-day  week,  excellent 
fringe  l>enefits,  secure  future  for  those 
with  exiwrience  to  join  team  in  metro 
market  of  2"i0.00(i.  College  graduates 
preferre*!.  5?end  complete  resume  to 
Managing  Editor,  The  Daily  Mail, 
Charleston.  W’est  Va.,  233.30. 

REPORTER  TO  $15,000 
Major  publisher  of  national  m;ignzineB 
seeks  dynamic  newshound  to  interview 
medical  researchers.  Opportunity  to  tra¬ 
vel  and  shape  new  publication.  Zone 
2.  Box  1700,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS— DESKMEN 
A  Northern  New  Jersey  newspaper  has 
oi>ene<l  a  new  bureau,  creating  a  neeil 
in  the  city  room  for  experienced  re¬ 
porters  and  deskmen  with  expertise.  J- 
School  graduates  will  be  considered  for 
reporting  jobs.  Write:  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor.  Herald-News.  Passaic,  N.J.  07055. 

SPORTS  DESKMAN 

The  Washington  Post  neeils  an  e» 
perience<l  sirorts  editor  for  an  im- 
me<l!ate  opening  on  the  copy  desk. 
No  reporting  involved.  The  man 
we  seek  is  on  the  young  side  and 
ready  to  move  up  to  a  fast  metro¬ 
politan  operation.  Top  minimum 
now  $227.33.  Write  details  to: 

Personnel  Director 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST 
ISIS  L  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  2000S 

UTILITY  DESK  MAN 
Challenging  job  with  a  future  on  fast, 
versatile  desk  of  one  of  East’s  liveliest 
capital  city  p.ms.  Plenty  of  opportunity 
for  initiative,  advancement.  $145  to 
start  for  man  with  5  or  more  years 
experience,  substantial  increases  in 
prospect.  All  fringes.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  1702,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  WRITING 

You’re  a  young  man  carrying  a  big 
load  on  a  small  newspaper.  You  want 
to  spend  more  time  on  important 
stories,  less  on  trivia.  You  put  compli¬ 
cated  stories  into  words  anyone  can 
understand.  Your  news  sources  respect 
you.  You  ask  key  questions  and  they 
answer.  You  anticipate  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  on  your  lieat.  You’re  looking  for 
a  newspaper  where  your  talent  won’t 
lie  wasted.  Give  us  a  chance  to  show 
how  you  could  fit  into  our  organiza¬ 
tion.  Send  a  full  resume  and  samples 
to  Box  1760,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE’RE  TIRED  of  publishing  a  bright, 
exciting  modern  newspaiier  with  sports 
pages  left  over  from  the  19th  century. 
Wo’re  looking  for  a  top-flight  sixirts 
erlitor  who’s  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  an  opportunity  to  build  a  comiielling 
sports  section — strong  on  bright  local 
coverage — with  enough  national  news 
to  satisfy  a  discriminating  readership 
in  one  of  the  great  Area  2  suburban 
dailies.  The  man  we’re  looking  for  is 
creative,  enterprising,  and  will  receive 
at  least  $11,000  to  start.  Fine  company 
benefits.  Bo.x  1727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
Florida’s  capital  newspaper  has  open¬ 
ing  for  young  assistant  on  wire  desk 
who  is  an  alert  copy  editor,  knows 
makeup  and  has  the  experience  and 
ju<Igment  to  handle  desk  alone.  Ex¬ 
citing  news  town  with  state  capital 
and  two  universities.  Pajier  ready  to 
move  into  new  plant,  switch  to  offset. 
Write:  W'.M.  Phillips.  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor.  Tho  Democrat,  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
32302. 


EDITOR 

To  lead  our  5-man  staff  to  more  awards 
from  their  cariieted  newsroom.  Con¬ 
tact:  General  Manager,  Daily  Star. 
Hammond,  La..  70401. 


NEW  MEXICO  AFTERNOON  DAILY 
(11,000)  offers  lively  lieat  to  police- 
city  hall  reporter-photographer:  also 
nee<I  desk  man-reporter  for  swing  slot. 
Fine  town  ;  congenial  staff ;  mountains 
nearby.  Must  have  men  or  women  who 
can  carry  weight.  Box  1757,  Erlitor  & 
Publisher. 


DESKM.\N — 5  nights,  5  p.m.  to  2 
a.m.,  on  lively  New  Jersey  daily.  No 
layout.  Copy  re.ading,  headline  writing. 
Write  or  call:  Ed  Casey.  The  Daily 
.Advance,  Dover.  N.J.,  07801. 


REPORTFTR  nee<Ied  for  local  govern¬ 
ment  coverage  anil  general  assignment 
by  7.000  Kansas  daily.  New  offset 
plant  now  under  construction.  Must  lie 
on  job  by  Oct.  30.  Write  full  details  to:  i 
David  Beliles,  Daily  Traveler,  Arkansas  I 
City,  Kansas  67005. 


^EDITOR  &,  PUBLISHER  for  October  14,  1967 


- 

EDITORIAL 

WRITER 

Major  New  York  City  radio  station 
has  December  opening  for  an 
editorial  writer. 

Should  have  at  least  S  years'  ex* 
perience  as  news  or  editorial  writ¬ 
er  for  wire  service,  metropolitan 
daily,  radio  or  television  station. 

The  right  man  will  be  a  keen 
student  of  urban  problems  and 
politics — able  to  write  with  con¬ 
viction  and  clarity — and  willing  to 
write  across  party  lines.  Salary  in 
the  five-figures. 

Send  resume  and  examples  of 
work  to: 

Box  1737 

Editor  &  Publisher 

MANAGING 

EDITOR 

To  direct  11-man  news  staff  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  top  awartl-winning  suburban 
weekly.  The  man  we're  looking  for 
must  be  a  proven  administrator  and  a 
de<licate<l  newspaiierman.  Salary  ranges 
from  $10,0f0  to  $12,000.  based  on  quali¬ 
fications.  Send  your  resume  to:  Henry 
M.  Hogan,  Jr.,  Associate  Publisher. 
The  Birmingham  Eccentric.  1225 
Bowers,  Birmingham,  Mich.,  48012. 


EXPERIENCED.  ALL-AROUND  re¬ 
porter  who  can  pinch-hit  all  runs  in¬ 
cluding  siiorts  on  15.500  circulation 
five-afternoon  and  Sunday  morning  pa¬ 
llet*  with  strong  local  news  leanings. 
Makeup  exiierience  helpful  but  not 
necessary.  Good  working  conditions — 
good  climate  in  interesting  winter  re¬ 
sort  city  on  the  Border.  Send  resume 
to:  Managing  Etlitor,  Brownsville  Her¬ 
ald.  Brownsville.  Texas  78580. 


REiPORTER  AND  DESKMAN  for  .35.- 
000  daily.  Two  oiienings  to  replace  key 
men  who  have  movetl  to  more  respon- 
siblo  positions.  We  will  train  you  if 
you’re  short  on  exiierience  but  can 
show  evidence  of  initiative  and  talent 
on  smaller  pai>ers  or  in  college.  We’re 
a  wel'.-establisherl  res|iecte<I  newspaper 
experiencing  solid  growth.  A  chance  to 
start  at  a  gixxl  salary  and  earn  ad¬ 
vancement.  Excellent  lienefits,  out¬ 
standing  community  with  quality 
schools  and  congenial  ne'ghborhoorls 
for  tho  young  family.  Many  cultural 
and  recreational  opiiortunities.  Write 
us  in  detail  almut  your  education,  ex- 
lierienco  and  interests.  Box  1762,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUNG  NEWSMAN  (OR  WOMAN)— 
Looking  for  something  more  challeng¬ 
ing?  A  major  magazine  has  an  alien¬ 
ing  in  its  Advertising  Deiiartment  for 
a  young  man  or  woman  with  a  news 
or  agency  writing  background. 

You’ll  get  a  chance  to  broaden  your 
writing  skills,  handle  some  ailminis- 
tration  besides.  We  promoted  the  pre¬ 
vious  occupant  of  this  slot,  neeil  a 
toil-flight  replacement.  Tell  us  about 
your  liackground  in  a  letter  :iddressed  to 
Box  1759.  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


CHECK  THIS  BEFORE  MOVING 
Can  you  edit  copy,  contribute  story 
ideas  with  substance  (no  tricks  or  gim¬ 
micks),  generate  enthusiasm  and  pride, 
follow  through  with  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  to  get  your  ideas  into 
print?  Are  you  a  young  man  on  a 
small  newspaiier  itching  to  test  your 
ability  on  these  iioints?  Invest  a  5< 
stamp  in  your  future  today.  Write  us 
telling  of  your  eilucation  and  experi¬ 
ence,  your  career  goals,  your  salary  re- 
iiuirements.  Wo’re  small  enough  to  give 
you  imiMirtant  responsibilities  now  and 
large  enough  to  offer  a  satisfying  news¬ 
paiier  carter.  Box  1761,  Etiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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HKI.I*  V^WTKI) 
Editorial 


HEI.P  \V  ANTED 

Operators-Marhinisls 


HELP  ^  ANTED 

Eressmen-Sterpoirprrs 


HELP  Vi  ANTED 
Production 


CI  H  KEl’ORTER  Nee<l  a  man  just 
out  of  sohiX)l  who  can  take  a  low  salary 
job  to  learn.  Hanl-hittinjj,  apjrressive 
newsi>a|»er  with  pruts.  Congenial  super¬ 
visor  who  allows  freedom  of  thoujrht 
and  difference  of  opinion.  If  you  can’t 
spell,  don't  call :  if  you  are  willinp:  to 
work  haid  and  take  the  lumps,  call 
collect :  704-2r):{-T394.  Mr.  Harristin. 

ASSISTANT  WRITER-RESEARCHER 
MAN  FRIDAY  N.Y.C. 
Growing  marketinjr  services  aprency  has 
oi>eninp:  for  younjj  writer-researcher. 
Excellent  exposure  all  phases  a«lver- 
tisinp:.  publicity,  sales  promotion.  Col- 
lepre  ^rra<^.  1-2  years  ex|>erience  e<iitorial 
or  a<Ivertisin>:  copy.  Send  resume,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements.  Box  1730,  Rlitor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  WANTED 
(f<KKl  pay,  frintfo  l»enefits,  advancement 
for  qualified  |^ers^>n.  Start  any  time. 
Reply  to  Box  1733.  &litor  &  Publisher. 

FINANCIAL  REPORTERS  with  ex- 
I>erience  re<iuire<i  for  expandinpr  finan¬ 
cial  news  agency.  Many  fringe  benefits 
an<I  opportunity  for  advancement  and 
IHissible  assignment  overseas  for  the 
rijfht  men.  Please  write  statinjr  exi>eri- 
ence  to  B»»x  1744.  Ealitor  &  Publisher. 

IS  THERE  a  bright,  younjt  woman  who 
can  transform  an  averajfe.  uninspired 
woman’s  section  into  a  vital,  relevant 
family  section  that  is  i>ertinent  to  the 
interests  of  a  sophisticate<l  readership 
in  an  Area  2  suburban  daily  emerprinsr 
as  a  new  force  in  the  newspafier  busi¬ 
ness?  Her  bripfht  attractive  pa^es  will 
l»e  8tron^r  Missouri-Penney  awar<l  con¬ 
tenders  and  she’ll  start  at  JlTo  with 
fine  company  l»enefits.  B()X  174r»,  EI<litor 
&  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

WRITERS  for  non-technical  automo¬ 
tive  aasienments.  Men.  women — all 
cities.  Liberal  rates.  Creative  Direc¬ 
tor.  Complete  Promotions.  1.502  First 
National  Bid;;..  Detroit.  Mich.,  48226. 

SEASONED  ACCURATE  REWRITERS 
full  or  part-time,  for  business  weekly 
in  N.Y.C.  Box  801.  Grand  Central 
Sta.,  New  York.  N.Y.  lOOlT. 


.M  iscella  neou  s 


HAVE  TWO  OPENINGS 
News  editor  wanted ;  also  advertising 
manager.  ABC  semi-weekly  in  progres¬ 
sive  agricultural-industrial  community 
90-miles  north  of  St.  Louis.  Good 
schools  and  churches,  scenic  river  town. 
Modern  12-page  offset  plant,  printing 
20  pages  and  up  weekly.  Congenial  but 
hardworking  crew.  Need  steady  pro¬ 
ducers,  with  college  and  exijerienee 
preferred.  Vacancies  caused  by  death 
and  promotions  within  organization. 
Write  details,  references,  requirements 
to:  Victor  A.  Gierke,  The  Press-Jour¬ 
nal,  Louisiana,  Missouri  63353. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  and 
NEWSMAN-PHOTOGRAPHEH  TEAM 
for  "Twin  Weeklies”  in  growing  coun¬ 
ty-seat  town  of  4,000.  Both  can  buy 
into  ownership  after  mutually  satisfac¬ 
tory  trial  run.  Operation  in  over  $100,- 
000  class.  Newspapers  consistent  win¬ 
ners  in  state  and  national  contests. 
New  building  with  motiern  letterpress. 
Publisher  has  28  years  experience  in 
community,  age  58,  wants  to  ease  up. 
Write:  Tom  Powell,  Journal  &  Eureka, 
Box  108,  Anamosa,  Iowa  52203. 

COMMERCIAL  COLD-TYPE  PLANT 
nee<ls:  Journeymen,  Linofilm  oi)erators. 
comi)ositors  and  Proof  Readers.  Wage 
rates  are:  days  $164:  nighU  $180.40  per 
week  plus  excellent  fringe  package. 
Contact:  The  McKay  Press.  Inc..  709 
East  Larkin.  Midland.  Michigan  48640. 
Phone:  1-317-832-8841. 


Operator  »-Machinists 


PRIZE-WINNING  OFFSET  DAILY 
needs  combination  opera  tor-floorman. 
Permanent.  Will  train  on  Fotosetter. 
Contact:  Mechanical  SupL,  Daily 

News-Miner,  Fairbanks,  Alaska  99701. 
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TTS  OPERATORS 

PASTE  MAKEUPS 

Immediate  Openings 
Air-conditioned  plant :  convenient  trans¬ 
portation;  company  benefits  including 
hospitalization;  pleasant,  congenial 
working  conditions.  Call  (AC  312)  761- 
7200  Ray  Doyle  or  Miss  Baker.  Myers 
Pub.  Oj.,  7519  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  HI..  60626. 

HEAD  MACHINIST 

Opening  Due  To  Retirement 
DECATUR  HERALD  and  REVIEW, 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
operation  in  Decatur.  III. 

Must  have  the  ability  to  handle  a  4- 
man  machinist  crew,  and  the  know¬ 
how  to  organize  the  work  and  pro¬ 
cedures  to  continue  to  maintain  the 
composing  room  machines  in  top  run¬ 
ning  condition.  A  10-machine  line.  5 
Intertype  ad  machines  and  head  letter 
that  are  quadder  equipped ;  also  4 
(Tomets  with  TTS  units  and  quadders. 
.\n  Elrod  and  Monotype  strip  casters, 
bench  saws,  etc. 

Basic  knowledge  and  ability  to  handle 
electronic  and  electrical  circuits  helps. 
Must  hare  knowhow  to  develop  new 
ideas  and  methods  and  have  potential 
for  increased  responsibilities. 

The  scale  for  journeyman  machinist  is 
$146.23  days  and  $152  nights  now. 
with  a  15t  increase  due  Nov.  1,  1967 
and  another  15#  on  Nov.  1,  1968.  A 
37%-hoar  week  with  excellent  fringe 
benefits :  up  to  7  weeks’  vacation,  com¬ 
pany  paid  pension,  up  to  26  weeks  of 
Sick  and  Accident  benefits  and  Wage 
Continuation  Plan  in  event  of  death, 
paid  holidays.  City  of  100.000,  a  uni¬ 
versity,  public  lake,  excellent  schools, 
parks,  hospitals  ...  a  real  family 
town. 

O.  D.  Roderick,  Personnel 
LINDSAY-SCHAUB  NEWSPAPERS 
Box  789,  Decatur,  III.  62525 

MACHINIST— $4.63  per  hour  and 
every  fringe  benefit  on  second  shift  in 
typesetting  plant — 15  intertypes.  Union 
or  eligible.  Need  experienced  man  with 
the  ambition  to  be  head  machinist  in 
Ohio's  largest  typesetting  plant.  Write: 
Box  1049,  Dayton,  Ohio  45401. 

INTERTYPE  OPERATORS,  straight  or 
mixer.  Nights.  4  to  12:30.  Insurance, 
pension  plan,  vacations.  Write  AI  Kist- 
ler.  Herald-Tribune,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
33578. 

EXECUTIVE  HEAD  MACHINIST  for 
group  of  outstanding  open  shop,  pro¬ 
gressive  Ohio  dailies.  Must  have 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  modern 
composing  equipment  and  ability  to 
train  and  supervise  assistants.  Annual 
salary  basis  up  to  $10,000.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1620,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MACHINIST,  mid- Atlantic  15- Linotype 
daily.  TTS  experience.  Liberal  benefits 
including  retirement.  $170-a-week. 
Write  fully.  Box  1422,  Editor  &  Pul^ 

PHOTON  OPERATOR— Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  person  with  experience 
as  operator  and  kaowledge  of  main¬ 
tenance.  New  plant,  new  equipment  on 
long  establish^  daily  now  converting 
to  offset-photo  composition.  Finest 
working  conditions,  permanent  with 
definite  advancement  possibilities.  Lib¬ 
eral  benefits  include  paid  vacation,  hos¬ 
pitalization.  life  insurance,  pension, 
other  fringes.  Progressive,  clean  com¬ 
munity.  excellent  schools,  recreational 
facilities.  All  replies  held  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  D.  F.  Daubel,  The  News-Mes¬ 
senger,  Fremont,  Ohio,  43420. 

OPERATOR  WANTED,  preferably 
with  ITS  exi>erience.  in  a  six-machine 
open  shop  in  North  Central  Ohio.  44tA 
hour  week.  Write  Box  1168,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

HEAD  MACHINIST  for  Midwest  daily 
newspaper:  lO-machine  plant  TTS 

equipped.  The  man  we  want  should 
have  knowhow  to  maintain  present 
equipment  and  for  future  development ; 
also  fair  degree  of  experience  in  elec¬ 
tronic  and  eiectrical  circuits  is  required. 
Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resum#  of  experience  first  letter. 
Write  Box  1690,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
lisher. 


STEREOTYPER  or  combination  press- 
map.-stere«tyi>er  for  Duplex  tubular 
press,  .\fternoon  daily.  Contact  E.H. 
BahKvin.  Martinsville  Bulletin.  Mar¬ 
tinsville.  Va..  24112.  Ph.  703-63,8-8801. 

YOUNG  PRESSMAN  wanted  with  2 
or  3  years  exi>erience  or  more.  Eastern 
Ind.  Pull.  Co.,  Knightstown.  Indiana 
46148. 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN  callable  of  op¬ 
erating  and  simple  maintenance  on 
Harris  17 x  22':..;  considerable  4- 
color  process  work.  Knowletige  of 
smaller  offset  presses  and  letterpresses 
preferreil.  Top  wages.  Transportation 
furnisheil  from  Seattle,  contingent  up¬ 
on  one  .year's  employment.  Write:  Com- 
mei'cial  Ptg.  Co.,  .Xtt'n :  Jim  Billiard, 
P.O.  Box  710.  Fairbanks.  Alaska  !i97ol. 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER 
Combination  Journeyman 
No  layoffs — Night  side  opening. 
Top  vacation,  sick  and  accident  and 
wags  continuation  benefits,  iiension, 
and  also  advancement  ix>tential  within 
the  organization  through  internal  pro¬ 
motion.  Pressroom  is  air-conditioned. 

A  37%-hour  week,  $3.99  night  scale 
now,  increases  to  $4.19  nights  on  Jan. 
1,  1968  and  a  further  increase  on  Dec. 
30,  1968  to  $4.34  nights. 

The  opening  is  on  The  Decatur  Herald 
and  Review.  Decatur,  Illinois.  We  have 
a  clean  city  with  excellent  schools, 
parks,  playgrounds,  two  public  swim¬ 
ming  pools,  an  ice  rink  and  several 
good  public  golf  courses;  also  a  large 
lake  for  boating  and  fishing. 

If  you  are  interested  please  contact 
O.  D.  Roderick,  Personnel 
LINDSAY-SCHAUB  NEWSPAPERS 
Box  789 

Decatur,  Illinois  62525 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

PRESSMAN -STEREOTYPER,  experi¬ 
enced;  374/6  hour  week,  hospitalization, 
life  insurance,  retirement  program. 
Contact  O.  E.  Wood,  The  Salina  Jour¬ 
nal,  Salina,  Kans.,  674U1. 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  suburban. 
Florida.  Guarantee  $110  weekly.  Send 
references,  exiierience  to  Box  1660, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 

OPPORTUNITY  for  competent  com¬ 
bination  man  to  live  and  work  in  the 
finest  mount.ain  country  of  America. 
Good  schools  goo<l  residential  areas 
aggressive  morning  newspaper  with 
25,000  subscribers.  Perfect  for  man 
who  loves  hunting,  fishing,  and  moun¬ 
tain  recreation.  3.5-hour  week:  $3.85 
day  and  $3.98  night  scale.  Write  with 
working  references  to  Box  1735,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

OHIO  OPEN  SHOP  DAILY  has  open¬ 
ing  for  two  ambitious  skilled  men. 
Modern  equipment:  combination  hot 
and  cold  production:  top  pay  with  ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  benefits.  Permanent  em¬ 
ployment  guaranteed  to  loyal  em¬ 
ployees.  Reply  in  confidence.  Box  1717, 
Iklitor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  ONE  GOOD  FLOOR  MAN  for 
a  thriving  weekly.  Must  be  willing  to 
do  job  work  and  hard  work  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Good  pay.  Write:  Publisher,  Box 
29,  New  Albany,  Miss.  38652. 

GEINERAL  FOREMAN  for  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  composing  room.  Chart 
Area  2.  Elxperience  with  computers, 
tape  and  photo  composition  preferred. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1320, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  NEED  AGGRESSIVE  LELADER 
for  our  100-man  composing  room  op¬ 
eration.  Top  pay,  best  of  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  plus  big  opportunity  to  move  up 
in  our  organization.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Write  Box  1245,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWSPAPER  COMPOSING  ROOM 
LETTERPRESS  FOREMAN 
Top  pay.  benefits,  bonus,  3-week  vaca¬ 
tion,  including  full  responsibility  with 
management  backing.  All  inquiries  an¬ 
swered  and  confidential.  Apply  in  writ¬ 
ing  to:  Publisher.  The  Daily  Eiagle, 
Claremont,  N.H.  03743. 

EDITOR  &  PUI 


PRODUCTION  CONSULTANT  needed 
for  California-based  chain  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  Will  specialize  in  the  composing 
room  area  providing  corporate  assist¬ 
ance  in  solving  today's  production  prob¬ 
lems  and  planning  tomorrow’s  pro¬ 
duction  systems.  Must  be  able  to  work 
well  with  both  line  and  staff  people 
I  and  identify  with  them  :  must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  travel  and  devote  the  time  and 
effort  necessary  to  get  difficult  jobs 
accomplished.  The  ideal  background 
would  include  practical  work  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  comijosing  room,  formal  tech¬ 
nical  training  (engineering  degree  pre¬ 
ferred).  and  experience  in  a  staff  ca¬ 
pacity.  Salary  competitive.  An  exciting 
opportunity  for  the  right  man  to  be 
involved  in  some  of  the  industry's 
most  dramatic  developments.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
J.  Henry.  P.O.  Box  1530,  La  Jolla. 
California  92037. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
for  large  circulation  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Experience  with  computer,  tape  and 
photo  composition  preferred.  Must  be 
strong  in  composing  room  area.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  1585.  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


Public  Kelations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR  for 
100.000  New  York  metropolitan  area 
daily.  Send  resume  and  minimum  sal¬ 
ary  requirement.  Box  1684,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MAN 
A  large,  old  line,  well  (■stablishe<l  fund¬ 
raising  firm  is  .seeking  comjietent  PR 
men.  We  have  an  api>reciation  of  |)er- 
formance  .'ind  offer  op|)ortunit.v  for  a 
career  with  complete  fringe  l>enefits. 
Interesting  work  with  mid<lle  and  up¬ 
per  class  public.  Goml  salary:  bonus 
l>lan.  Travel  necessary.  Age  25  to  52. 
Well-e<lucate<l  :  go<sl  character.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1738,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CONNECTICUT  COMPANY  seeks  a 
public  relations  man  to  write  news 
stories  and  features,  handle  iiress  re¬ 
lations  and  perform  other  public  re¬ 
lations  functions.  Challenging  job. 
retiuiring  a  self-starter  eager  to  take 
on  res|>onsibility.  Public  relations  ex- 
Iierience.  and  strong  writing  back¬ 
ground  are  musts.  SalaiT  $10.(i0fl  to 
$12.0116.  Box  1732  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 
An  Equal  OpiMirtunity  Em|)loyer. 

INFORMATION  SPECIALIST  wante<I 
to  develop  comidete  informational  pro¬ 
gram  for  Northern  NeW  F-ngland  Re¬ 
gional  Me<lical  Program.  University  of 
Vermont :  emtihasis  on  develoi)ing 

through  i>eraonal  contact,  publications, 
news  merlia  liaison  with  various  publics 
server!  by  program.  Applicants  should 
have  professional  background  in  com¬ 
munications  fiebi.  Bachelor’s  degree 
minimum.  Salary  $8-13.000  range,  de- 
l>ending  qualification.  Send  complete 
resume  Dr.  J.  E.  Wennlierg.  Director. 
NNRMP.  University  of  Vermont  (Col¬ 
lege  of  Medicine,  25  Colche.ster  Ave., 
Burlington,  Vt.,  05401. 


— ADVERTISING — 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Leading  corporation  in  the  health  and 
science  industry  has  new  opening  for 
a  young  man  with  strong  writing 
talent.  Position  includes  advertising 
and  public  relations  responsibilities 
at  midwest  executive  headquarters. 
Requirements  include  a  decree  in 
Journalism,  Advertising,  English  or 
Business  Administration,  and  1-3  years 
advertising  or  public  relations  ex¬ 
perience.  As  an  assistant  to  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  and  public  relations, 
this  man  should  have  the  ability  to 
help  analyte  and  implement  public 
relations  and  advertising  programs. 
Broad  responsibilities  and  excellent 
growth  opDortunities.  Send  letter  to 
Mr.  R.  V.  Seaman,  Jr.,  Vice  President, 
Personnel. 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL 

SUPPLY  CORP. 

1740  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  III.  60201 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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lonnel  Avsilable 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Academic 

COLLEGE  TEACHING  post  soueht  by 
youni;  (27).  married  journalist  with 
broad  newspaiwr  and  writing  back¬ 
ground.  Can  teach  journalism,  creative 
writing,  literature  and/or  photography. 
Only  one  quarter  short  of  MA ;  will 
finish  during  1968  summer  leave.  Avail¬ 
able  Jan.  I  (or  sooner).  Box  1739. 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 

AVAILABLE  JANUARY  1.  Do  you 
need  a  youthful,  energetic  approach  to 
your  problems,  supplied  by  a  com¬ 
petent.  capable  newspaper  management 
man  who  has  experienced  most  of  the 
errors  to  be  made?  A  man  who  does 
not  need  ‘leading  by  the  hand'  to  ac¬ 
complish  I  Literally  developed  millions 
in  profits  for  owners  and  will  pay 
you  handsome  dividends  for  the  rea-  j 
sonably  high  comiwnsation  sought. 
Best  references.  Well  known  in  pub¬ 
lishing  circles.  Box  1719,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  MANAGER  AND  ASSISTANT 
team.  Strong  on  classified  and  retail. 
Proven  sales  records  on  metro  dailies. 
Currently  heading  up  group  of  week¬ 
lies.  Looking  for  challenging  imsition 
in  15-M  to  46-M  daily  field.  Box  1691, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES.  PRODUCTION.  OR 
MANAGEMENT  PROBLEM? 
Cannot  afford  a  high  priced  executive 
to  solve  it?  Then  let  me  help.  I  am  a 
suburban  chain  director  with  associates 
that  will  serve  on  a  consulting  basis  to 
solve  your  problem.  Zone  5.  Box  1692, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

VERY  BEST  OK  REFERENCES,  ex¬ 
cellent  progressive  record  offered  by 
4(l-year-ol<l  seeking  a<lministrative  op- 
IKirtunity.  Eighteen  years'  experience 
includes  several  departmental  man¬ 
agerships  with  small  daily.  Prefer  chal¬ 
lenge  of  general  administration.  Box 
1741,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER-GENERAL  MANAGER, 
young,  with  drive  and  experience  on 
weeklies  and  dailies;  all  departments 
both  letterpress  and  offset:  prefer  off¬ 
set  or  going.  Proven  gains;  strong  on 
sales.  Eager  to  move  ahead.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Excellent  references.  Box  1749, 
Fslitor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  CM  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases — ABC.  Little  Mer¬ 
chant,  Home  Delivery.  Motor  Routes. 
Promotion,  single  copy  sales,  adminis¬ 
tration  and  personnel;  loyal  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  job.  Desires  to  relocate. 
Box  1701.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATOR  with  outstanding  rec¬ 
ord.  1.5  years’  solid  experience  complete 
knowle<lge.  Chart  Aren  .5  preferre<l. 
but  will  locate  anywhere  for  a  )>erma- 
nent  (Kisition.  Bo.x  17.58,  Kklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

THERE  MUST  BE  SOME  MIDWEST 
daily  or  weekly  which  desires  ambitious 
circulator  who  is  willing  to  work: 
proven  record.  Box  1752.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  CIRCULATION  MANAGER, 
presently  with  40.000  evening  daily, 
wishes  to  relocate  in  Area  5  or  7. 
Would  prefer  newspaper  in  rural  set¬ 
ting.  Not  afraid  of  hard  work  or  long 
hours.  Strong  on  effective,  inexi>ensive 
promotion.  Box  1743,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  Adrertisinft 

CLASSIFIED  CONSULTANT  for 
smaller  papers  in  north  central  In¬ 
diana.  Box  1689,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

(Assistant  General  Manager) 
Proven  record  of  success  on  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Administered  departments  16  to 
40  people.  Doubled  advertising  revenue 
creatively.  Experienced  all  facets  of 
newspaper  publishing.  Age  41 ;  family 
man.  Will  relocate  if  salary  and  op¬ 
portunity  are  there.  Box  1723,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

AD  EXECUTIVE-  Thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  all  techniques  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  in  major  medias.  In¬ 
tangible  sales  background  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  sales  manager. 
Metro  N.Y..  N.J.  oriente.1.  EXPERI¬ 
ENCED.  ENTHUSIASTIC.  ENER¬ 
GETIC.  Zone  2  desirable.  Resume.  Box 
1731,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

HUSBAND/WIKE  TEAM,  two  cars,  15 
years'  ex|)erience  weekly.  Creative.  Re¬ 
locate.  $130  -f  expense.  Box  1751,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


PROVEN  RECORD  OF  SUCCESS  on 
daily  an<l  weekly  new'spai>ers;  capable 
administrator.  exi)erience<l  all  phases 
of  department.  Bo.x  1754,  Flditor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 

MATURE.  SOUD  EXPERIENCE 
Reporting,  wire,  copy  desk,  haads, 
dummies,  photography.  Daily,  weekly. 
Box  1616,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARDS  MEAN  LITTLE . 

But  I've  won  ’em  for  everything  from 
spot  sports  to  editorials,  makeup,  com¬ 
munity  service.  Available  about  Nov.  1 
as  editor,  sports  editor  or  managing 
editor  on  medium  or  small  daily  or 
weekly.  Salary  secondary  to  pleasant 
living  conditions.  Best  references. 
Conservative,  46,  married,  children 
grown.  All  queries  answered.  Box 
1592.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  desires  sports 
writing  position  with  daily  (a.m.  pre¬ 
ferred).  Experience  includes:  2  years’ 
as  sports  editor  and  writer  of  college 
1  newspaper;  member  of  Alpha  Phi 
Gamma.  Single,  age  26,  veteran.  Con¬ 
sider  Zones  3,  4,  5  or  6.  Box  1593, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  with  3  years’  army  weekly 
experience — getting  out — 26,  with  6 
years’  college  (advertising/marketing) 
desires  employment.  Box  1614,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

I  LIKES  MAGAZINES 

Creative  writer — B.A.,  J-grad.  24.  vet¬ 
eran.  4  years’  experience  as  writer, 
reporter,  editor,  desires  writing  posi¬ 
tion  with  NYC-based  magazine.  Box 
;  1663,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

--  i 

CITY  EDITOR  with  top  writing,  edit- 
I  ing.  reporting  skills  desires  to  relo¬ 
cate.  Box  1643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  now  employed.  Age  38.  Na- 
i  tional  award-winner.  Family  man  ;  civic 
leader.  Only  two  employers  in  15 
years.  Top  references.  Midwest  pre¬ 
ferred.  $20,000.  Box  1709,  Editor  & 

■  Publisher. 

REPORTER-EDITOR.  28,  desires  news 
;  or  PR  position  in  Germany  or  other 
1  west  European  country.  University  de- 
'  gree,  newspaper  experience:  presently 
I  with  major  wire  service.  Fluent  Ger¬ 
man. 

I  Will  also  consider  advertising  or  other 
I  business  position,  just  as  long  as  it’s 
in  the  word  game.  Stable,  mature,  mar¬ 
ried.  Wishes  to  settle  with  wife  in 
Europe,  so  interested  only  in  solid  po¬ 
sition. 

Box  1708,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Editorial 

EDITOR  CANDIDATE,  now  executive 
on  one  of  top  10 ;  age  44  :  the  right 
credentials.  $30,000  minimum.  Zone  3, 

5.  Box  17.56,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEATURE  SPECIALIST 
WRITER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  experi- 
ence<l  in  magazine,  newspaiier  and  cor- 
IKirate  communications.  Top  free-lance  ' 
magazine  article  cre<lits:  Vietnam  com-  I 
bat.  aviation,  s|K>rts,  industrial  sub-  I 
jects.  Mature  family  man,  40,  now  I 
earning  $13,000  at  executive  position 
in  relate<l  field.  Available  January  1, 
1968  —contract  or  staff  basis.  Currently 
living  in  Los  Angeles  area  but  willing 
to  relocate.  References.  snmi>les  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1736,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITORS  POSITION 
wanted :  age  39.  with  experience  on 
award-winning  staffs  lioth  as  city  e»li-  ■ 
tor  and  news  eilitor.  Hard-driving  per¬ 
fectionist  in  developing  blue-ribbon  lo¬ 
cal  news  coverage.  Has  never  misserl  a 
working  day  in  10  years.  Box  1746. 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


NATIVE  TEXAN.  38— BA  and  MJS— 
strong  record  in  editing  and  writing 
on  medium  and  big-city  <lailies  in 
Southwest  an<l  Midwest,  plans  to  re¬ 
locate  in  Southwest  after  Jan.  1.  Box 
1740.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


F ree  Lance 

FORMER  N.Y.  TIMES  REPORTER 
and  Uniterl  Nations  rorres|K>ndent 
available  to  newspaper  or  newspaiier 
chain  as  New  York  City-based  corres- 
IHindent.  Exclusive  coverage  of  poli¬ 
tical.  business  and  cultural  trends  in 
N.Y.C. :  U.N.  affairs,  and  Rockefeller- 
Lindsay-Kennedy,  etc.  I’ll  also  travel 
anywhere  on  s|K)t  assignments.  High¬ 
est  references  and  clips  available. 
Write  Box  1729,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 

ALL-AROUND  PRINTER,  age  27. 
single,  deaf,  wants  work:  machine  and 
hand  comiiosition — ads.  makeui>—  week¬ 
ly  or  small  daily.  Six  years'  experience. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Bo.x  1748.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Production 

FOREMAN-MACHINIST  capable  all 
handling  large  operations  with  20 
years’  experience  all  phases.  Aggres¬ 
sive,  executive  personality  presently 
earning  five-figures  in  N.Y.C.  Cost  of 
moving  keeps  me  on  the  East  (Toast. 
Composing  room  machinery  is  your 
largest  investment.  Isn’t  it  worth  pro¬ 
tecting?  Box  1713,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion 

PROMOTION  MANAGER,  20  years’  in 
all  phases:  copy,  layout,  production, 
supervision,  radio-tv,  public  service, 
now  with  -f-  200.000  newspaper.  Box 
1712,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

NEWSMAN-EDITOR.  7  years’  radio, 
newspaper,  wire  service,  seeks  solid 
PR  career.  BA.  veteran,  married.  Box 
1609.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Salesmen 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE,  presently 
with  major  machine  manufacturer, 
specializing  in  composing  room  pro¬ 
duction  and  sales,  hot  metal,  computer, 
and  photo-composition,  seeks  iiosition 
with  a  challenge  in  sales,  proilurtion, 
or  public  relations.  Age  .36,  marrieil. 
Minimum:  $15,000.  Bo.x  1750,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


i'Aattsified  Adt^ertisinfi 

CAM  with  nine  productive  manage¬ 
ment  years  would  like  to  relocate. 
Write  Box  161 2»  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  declininR 
newspaper*  25-year  man,  wants  job  , 
with  briRhter  future.  New  England. 
New  York.  Box  1693,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WIRE  DESK  or  outdoor  feature-pho- 
tofiTfaphy;  now  manaKint;  e<litor  small 
p.m.  Box  1712,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  • 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Hy  Robert  I .  Brown 

New  York  Circulation 


They  say  you  can’t  compare 
ARC  six-month  averages  with 
the  circulation  figures  from 
Post  Office  Statements  any  more 
than  you  can  compare  apples 
and  oranges,  but  we’re  going  to 
<lo  it  anyway. 

Five  months  ago  on  May  5 
the  World  Journal  Tribiine 
closed  its  doors  leaving  New 
York  City  a  “three-newspaper 
town.”  Since  then  everyone  in 
the  newspaper  business  has 
wanted  to  know  what  happened 
to  the  700,000  daily  and  860,000 
Sunday  buyers  of  the  WJT. 

It  appears  that  on  the  basis 
of  the  admittedly  inadequate 
comparison  only  about  160,000 
daily,  but  about  650,000  Sun- 
<lay,  buyers,  are  not  now’  being 
served  by  the  surviving  three 
])a|)ers. 

Heie  again,  this  conclusion 
must  l)e  tempered  by  a  realiza¬ 
tion  that  some  if  not  all  of  these 
buyers  hav’e  turned  to  their  sub¬ 
urban  i)ai>ers. 

4:  ♦  « 

The  ABC  figures  for  March 
31,  1966,  w’hich  were  five-day 
averages  for  the  previous  six 
months  showed  that  the  six  dai¬ 
lies  then  being  published  were 
selling  4,349,601  papers  every 
day.  The  four  Sundays  were 
selling  5,770,566. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Jour¬ 
nal  American,  World  Telegram 
and  Herald  Tribune  merged  into 
the  World  Journal  Tribune  leav¬ 
ing  the  city  with  four  papers 
including  the  Times,  News  and 
Post.  There  were  three  Sundays 
instead  of  four. 

At  the  merger  announcement 
the  new’  paper  w’as  shut  dow’n 
by  a  strike  that  lasted  140  days 
and  the  WJT  finally  made  its 
appearance  in  mid-September  a 
year  ago. 

The  WJT  managed  to  survive 
for  a  little  more  than  six 
months,  at  least  through  the 
six-month  ABC  auditing  period 
of  September  30,  1966,  to  March 
31,  1967.  The  ABC  totals  for 
the  four  new’spapers  in  that 
l>eri(Kl  were  4,034,123  (five-day) 
and  5,466,552  for  the  three  Sun¬ 
days.  Thus,  about  300,000  new’S- 
l)aper  buyers  daily,  and  about 
300,000  Sunday,  w’ere  lost  be¬ 
cause  of  the  merger  and  the 
long  strike.  It  w’as  noted  at  the 
time  of  the  strike  that  the  sub¬ 
urban  dailies  w’ere  picking  up 
some  of  this  circulation. 

The  only  figures  now  avail¬ 
able  for  the  surviving  three 
dailies  and  two  Sundays  are  the 


Post  Office  statements  required 
to  be  published  during  the  first 
ten  days  of  October.  They  are 
not  compaiable  to  the  ABC  fig¬ 
ures  which  are  six-month  aver¬ 
ages  for  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day  publication.  The  PO  State¬ 
ment  does  require  publication 
of  a  12-month  average  w’hich  is 
all  but  meaningless  because  of 
the  WJT  suspension  during  that 
l)eriod.  It  also  requires  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  “total  paid  circula¬ 
tion”  figure  for  a  “single  issue 
nearest  to  filing  date.” 

These  figures  can  be  used  only 
as  benchmarks  to  show  a  trend 
because  they  are  not  comparable 
with  each  other.  Since  they  are 
not  all  of  the  same  date  an  im¬ 
portant  news  story  or  feature, 
or  even  a  hea\’j’  rain  storm,  can 
produce  a  variance  up  or  down 
h-om  the  individual  newspaper’s 
average.  Also  the  new’spapers 
vary  in  their  allowance  for  “re¬ 
turns.”  For  instance,  the  New’s 
figure  is  after  an  allowance  for 
“returns”  and  the  Times  figure 
is  before  “returns.” 

*  «  * 

Taking  the  “single  issue”  fig¬ 
ure  as  published,  the  three  New 
York  dailies  sold  a  total  of  3,- 
869,781  on  the  w’eek  days  se¬ 
lected  and  the  tw’o  Sundays  sold 
4,812,007. 

All  of  this  indicates  a  loss  in 
daily  circulation  for  New  York 
metropolitan  papers  of  about 
480,000  from  the  era  of  six 
dailies  to  three.  For  Sundays  it 
represents  a  drop  of  about  900,- 
000  from  four  to  tw’o  papers. 

Individually,  the  three  re¬ 
maining  dailies  post  these  fig¬ 
ures — first  their  ABC  figure  for 
March  31,  1967,  then  their  PO 
Statement  figure  for  a  single 
issue  this  October: 

Daily  New’s  2,074,004  ABC; 
2.172,504  PO;  Sunday  New’s  3,- 
099,658  ABC;  3,186,038  PO. 

Post  406,623  ABC;  708,160 
PO. 

Times  (daily)  870,163  ABC; 
989,117  PO;  Sunday  Times  1,- 
504,632  ABC;  1,625,969  PO. 

• 

Joins  IRS  Staff 

John  S.  Mannion,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Boston  Herald,  has 
been  named  public  information 
officer  at  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Center  in  Andover, 
Mass.  Mannion  w’as  city  editor 
of  the  Boston  Post  from  1952 
until  1956.  He  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Herald  in  1956  and  be¬ 
came  city  editor  in  1962. 


Stapleton  Electetl 
Branhain  President 

Frank  Stapleton  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Bran¬ 
ham  Company,  national  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  for  news¬ 
papers. 

Stapleton,  who  was  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  sales  manager  of  the 
firm’s  New  York  office,  succeeds 
L.  S.  Greenberg,  who  becomes 
chairman  of  the  board  and 
treasurer.  Greenberg  works  out 
of  the  Chicago  headquarters. 

.4 Iso  promoted  were:  A.  J. 
Kngelhardt,  Chicago  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  sales  manager,  to 
executive  vicepresident,  and 
H.  L.  Ralls,  .Atlanta  office  man¬ 
ager,  to  executive  v’icepresident. 
Both  will  report  to  Stapleton  in 
New  York. 

• 

$2.1  Billion  Spent 
For  Papers  in  1966 

The  research  department  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
.4NPA,  estimates  that  people 
spent  $2.1  billion  for  weekday 
and  Sunday  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  last  lear.  The 
breakdown  was  given  as  $1,580,- 
811,000  for  weekday  and  $528,- 
239.000  for  Sunday. 

The  estimates  are  based  on  an 
av'erage  rate  for  home  delivery 
and  single  copy  prices. 

In  Canada,  the  estimated  ex¬ 
penditure  for  newspapers  in  the 
daily-Sunday  category  was 
$147,012,000. 

The  total  for  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  last  year  was  $2,256,- 
062,000.  Newspapers  published 
weekly  or  semi-weekly  were  not 
included. 

Agency  Appointed 

The  Ritz  of  the  Condado  Hotel 
in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  has 
appointed  J.  S.  Fullerton  to 
handle  its  advertising.  The 
agency  also  handles  three  hotels 
in  Bermuda,  one  in  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands,  and  four  in  the 
West  Indies. 


Castro  Beeche 
Dies  in  Plane 

Ricardo  Castro  Beeche,  73, 
publisher  of  La  Nacion  in  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  was  killed  Oct. 
9  when  a  Costa  Rican  jet  air¬ 
liner  was  buffeted  by  severe 
turbulance  on  a  flight  from 
Costa  Rica  to  Miami. 

At  an  inquest  on  Grand 
Cayman  Island,  where  the  plane 
stopped  en  route  to  Miami,  pas¬ 
sengers  said  the  publisher  and 
another  man,  who  also  died,  had 
failed  to  buckle  their  seat  belts 
l)efore  the  plane  plunged  10,000 
feet  in  a  downdraft. 

Mr.  Castro  Beeche,  who  was 
a  former  ambassador  from  Costa 
Rica  to  the  United  States,  was 
believed  to  be  on  his  way  to  San 
Juan,  P.R.  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  Inter-American  Press 
Association  there  next  week. 

• 

Court  Won’t  Review 
Perry  NLRB  Ruling 

Wasiiingto.v 

The  Supreme  Court  this  week 
refused  to  review  a  court  ruling 
that  requires  Perry  Publications 
Inc.  to  reinstate  140  printers 
who  went  out  on  strike  in 
Noveml)er  1963  at  the  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Post-Times  and 
the  Pensacola  News  Journal. 

Under  an  arrangement  based 
on  the  circuit  court  decision,  the 
newspapers  took  back  the 
strikers  in  .August  but  appealed 
to  the  high  court  to  consider  a 
“lack  of  substantial  evidence” 
in  the  unfair  labor  practice  case. 
The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  held  that  Perry  failed  to 
bargain  in  good  faith. 

•  ’ 

Sunday  Price  Up 

Evanston,  Ind. 

The  price  of  the  Sunday 
Courier  and  Press  here  went 
from  20  cents  to  25  cents,  first 
price  hike  since  1957.  The  week¬ 
day  papers  (the  Press  and  the 
Courier)  remained  at  10  cents. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


. . .  that’s  why  Baltimore 
Department  Stores  place 
76%  of  their  new.spaper 
advertising  in  The  Sunpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Rapraaantativaa:  Crasmar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  Jk  Ormsbaa 
New  York,  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis 
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Southland’s  new  Houston  mill,  on  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast 


Since  1940,  the  Lufkin,  Texas  mill  of  Southland 
Paper  Mills,  Inc.  has  been  a  dependable  supplier  of 
quality  newsprint  for  Southern  newspapers. 

Now,  there’s  another  Southland  mill. 

On  a  1000-acre  tract  near  Houston,  on  the  Texas  Gulf 
Coast,  Southland  has  begun  production  of  quality 
newsprint  and  kraft  papers  at  one  of  the  world’s  most 
modern  mills. 

At  capacity,  the  Houston  plant 
will  produce  675  tons  of  paper 
a  day — including  375  of  news- 
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This  will  increase  Southland’s 
total  manufacturing  output  to 

more  than  1600  tons  of  paper  jgj 

daily,  1300  of  which  will  be 
newsprint  made  from  home¬ 
grown  Southern  pine  trees — the  jerkin?- 

kind  of  newsprint  that  South-  SI 
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land  pioneered  for  the  publishing  industry  back  in  1940. 
The  Houston  mill,  which  establishes  Southland  as  one 
of  the  nation’s  principal  newsprint  suppliers,  is  a  mar¬ 
vel  in  the  paper  industry. 

It  features  the  newest  innovations  in  wood-handling, 
pulping,  papermaking,  quality  control,  and  roll¬ 
handling.  It  also  includes  the  latest  air  and  water 
pollution  control  facilities  made 
_  —  available  by  science. 

^  I  In  fact.  The  Houston  Chronicle 

1 1  1 1 1 1  said  “Southland  is  spending 

■  I ■  I more  money  on  anti-pollution 
P  g  p  devices  than  many  firms  spend 
to  build  a  complete  plant.” 

ton,  Texas  Southland  not  only  strives  to 

produce  quality  newsprint  for  its 
customers;  it  also  seeks  to  serve 
titutn  Co.  the  public  interest  through  all 

NT  of  its  operations. 


This,  too, 
is  the 
newspaper 
business 


This  is  safe  driving? 


A  newspaper’s  concern  isn’t  only  with  the  day’s  news. 

It  also  tries  to  make  its  community  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 

Two  years  ago  The  Cincinnati  Post  &  Times-Star 
called  for  an  overhaul  of  Ohio’s  inadequate  traffic  laws. 

Warning  people  to  drive  carefully  had  had  no  tangible 
results.  So  the  newspaper  editorially  urged  tougher  driv¬ 
ing  laws  and  stricter  enforcement. 

Two  young  legislators  accepted  the  challenge.  They 
proposed  revolutionary  changes  in  the  laws.  Public 
hearings  were  held  all  over  Ohio,  and  The  Post  &  ^ 

Times-Star  published  frequent  progress  reports  ^ 
and  editorials.  By  letters  it  asked  every  daily  m 
newspaper  in  the  state  to  help.  B 

A  year  later  a  draft  of  the  proposed  changes  ■ 
was  completed  and  The  Post  &  Times-Star  pub-  p 
lished  the  text— a  full  page.  The  page  was  mailed  ^ 


to  all  Ohio  dailies  with  another  letter  enlisting  support. 

The  bill  passed  the  Ohio  legislature  with  only  nine 
dissenting  votes.  Two  months  ago  Gov.  James  Rhodes 
signed  it  into  law. 

The  police  and  courts  now  have  effective  tools  with 
which  to  keep  incompetent  and  irresponsible  drivers  off 
the  highways. 

The  legislature  did  its  part  —  and  so  did  The  Post  & 
Times-Star. 

It’s  just  part  of  the  newspaper  business. 
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